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small New Hampshire village. A long 
time before I appeared upon the scene 

the State had enacted a prohibitory law 
which remained in force from 1855 to 1903, 
at which latter date I was twenty-four 
years old. So all my earliest remembrances 
are of living under legal Prohibition. The 
subject was then a lively one, exciting 
great local interest and discussion. My pa- 
rents were at the time ardent Prohibition- 
ists, and personally teetotalers. No form 
of alcoholic beverage, even the mildest, 
was kept or used in the house. At the ripe 
age of six I was inducted by my Sunday- 
school teacher into the Loyal Legion, and 
made to sign a pledge never to ingest alco- 
hol during my lifetime. I kept this pledge 
tigidly until I was twenty-five years old, 
even at the cost of what must have been, 
as Inow look back upon them, some rather 
unfortunate social gaucheries. In truth the 
signing of the pledge made a deep impres- 
sion on my mind. So much so that when I 
was ordered by my physician, some twenty 
years later, to take a modest mug of beer 
with my dinner for my health’s sake, it 
was with a real spiritual wrench that I 
broke the vow that an entirely innocent 
and trusting child had been inveigled into 
signing. I came eventually to realize, how- 
ever, that my signature had been obtained 
what amounted to false pretenses, 


[= born and spent my childhood in a 
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BY RAYMOND PEARL 


and that the bargain could not therefore 
be regarded as binding. 

What I wish to make clear is that I grew 
up as a boy under Prohibition, and the im- 
pression left upon my youthful mind was 
that it was the normal and proper legal 
status for any self-respecting community 
of decent people. At the same time there 
was stamped upon my mind another equally 
strong impression. This was that saloons 
were a normal and presumably necessary 
part of the environmental equipment of 
such a community. In the town of which 
I write, and at that time, there were said 
to be thirty saloons running openly, or ap- 
proximately one for every hundred inhabi- 
tants, of all ages and both sexes. I cannot 
vouch for the exact figure. I never person- 
ally counted them. But there must have 
been something like thirty, because I per- 
sonally knew the location of a great many, 
and passed some of them every day on my 
way to and from school. The largest and 
most high-toned saloon of the town was 
located on the main street, on a principal 
corner. The ground floor of a good-sized 
frame building was entirely devoted to its 
purposes. The upper story furnished living 
quarters for the family of the proprietor. 
The saloon was well appointed, by the 
best traditional standards. A polished ma- 
hogany bar ran the length of the room. 
Behind it were the appropriate great plate 
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glass mirrors, paintings, etc. Double swing- 
ing doors gave upon the main street. 

The head bartender, who was a famous 
character about town, and although orig- 
inally of Irish extraction, a yodler 
great talent and power, had his neat and 
well-kept home, where he lived respect- 
ably with his wife, in a quiet part of town. 
The proprietor of this foremost saloon in 
our little world, and his wife, both be- 
longed to families resident in the com- 
munity for generations, and, as families, 
of the utmost respectability. His daughter, 
as well as the children of several other 
saloon-keepers in the town, were school- 
mates of mine. While the saloon-keepers 
and their wives undoubtedly labored under 
some social handicaps and disabilities in 
the community because of their line of 
trade, these did not extend at all to their 
children. Nor were they particularly seri- 
ous for the parents, provided their be- 
havior was otherwise respectable. 

Furthermore, the customers of the better 
saloons of the town were by no means 
drawn solely from the riff-raff. Indeed, 
there was very little of any social element 
in the community which could properly 
be so designated. There were no foreigners 
in the town whatever. Virtually all the in- 
habitants were honest, hard-working New 
Englanders whose ancestors had lived 
there, or thereabout, for a century or more. 
But every day it was possible to see, and 
I often did see, some of the leading citizens 
of the town, bankers, merchants, lawyers, 
and the like, go into the best saloon and 
drink at the bar. 

There was a great deal of public drunk- 
enness, as compared with what one sees 
anywhere nowadays. It occurred chiefly on 
Saturday afternoons and evenings. The 
contributors derived from two sources. 
There were first the village drunkards— 
chronic alcoholics, real dipsomaniacs. The 
number of these was not large, but they 
were regular and dependable in their per- 
formance. On Saturdays their ranks were 
augmented by farmers who drove in from 
the surrounding country to sell their prod- 
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uce and get their supplies. A good numbe 
of them were earnest and purposeful drink. 
ers. By four or five of a Winter afternog, 
they would have taken aboard a cargo qf 
alcohol of such magnitude as to be beyonj 
the capacity of any human being to ma. 
age. Then any one of several things migh 
happen. The least disturbing event soci 
was for the happy individual, with th 
help of obliging and soberer bystanders, tp 
unhitch his horse from the post in frontof 
some store on Main street, get on to th 
seat, and start the intelligent and unalo 
holized animal toward home. Then at th 
top of his voice the master entertained th 
village with song. At the other extrem 
of behavior was a street fight. Some d 
these were very vicious indeed. They far 
nished vast entertainment and thrills 
the small boys of the town, but otherwix 
were perhaps to be regarded as deplorable, 
though they never seemed so to me at th 
time. Perhaps I had subconsciously adum 
brated William Graham Sumner's famow 
thought that when a drunken man is sea 
lying in the gutter he is seen in his prope 
place. 

My purpose in recounting all these dé 
tails at such length is to make clear my 
boyhood impressions. At one and th 
same time I saw a community living unde 
legal Prohibition and patronizing saloons. 
As a community the people were unque 
tionably in favor of the Prohibition law 
to an overwhelming degree. But also the 
not only tolerated but accepted, as a for 
mal part of community life, open and mt 
merous saloons, alike operated and patrot 
ized without any serious loss of prestigea 
respectability in the community on th 
part of either operators or customers. 
dren are notoriously clear and rigorous 
logicians. Until many years later I neve 
even thought of the possibility of questiot 
ing the conclusion which fixed itself in a) 
mind from the factual premises which! 
have related. That conclusion, quite sit 
ply, was that the people of my town, # 
least, wanted to have at the same time both + 
Prohibition law and ready facilities for the jr 
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caring of alcoholic beverages. Years of later 

i over various parts of the coun- 
try, and long and rather intensive study of 
the problem, have led me to the mature 
conviction that not only was this child- 
hood conclusion correct for the particular 
community to which it related, but also 
that it correctly expresses a profound gen- 
eralization regarding the societal psychol- 
ogy of the American people as a whole. 
They want both a Prohibition law and 


liquor. 


II 


I come now to the real purpose of this 
paper, which is to examine the question of 
the possibility of deriving sound conclu- 
sions as to the societal psychology of a 
large group of people, a population in 
short, by statistical methods, using objec- 
tive official statistics as the material of the 
inquiry. Specifically there will be set out 
what such objective statistical evidence 
has to say regarding the thesis stated at 
the end of the preceding section. 

As a first step it will be well to examine 
the statistical relations which have existed 
in the United States between the total and 
the per capita consumption of alcoholic 
beverages, on the one hand, and the magni- 
tude of the population living under legal 
Prohibition, on the other hand. The ob- 
jective statistical facts here are unimpeach- 
able, I think. From an early date to the en- 
actment of national Prohibition in 1919, 
it was the custom of the government au- 
thorities to publish annually the official 
data as to the domestic consumption of 
alcoholic beverages in the United States. 
The data were derived from the Federal 
internal-revenue tax returns. No Sensible 
person would question their substantial 
accuracy. While there was, of course, al- 
Ways a certain amount of illicit manu- 
: and consumption of ‘‘moonshine’’ 
liquor, the whole of such untaxed and 
therefore unrecorded consumption, in pro- 
Portion to the total consumption in the 


whole country, was infinitesimally small. 
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The cansumption data for alcoholic bever- 
ages are, without question, statistically 
more accurate than corresponding figures 
for any but a very few other commodities. 
In order that there might be no possibility 
of mistake, the basic figures here used were 
obtained personally from the Commissioner 
of Internal-Revenue. They are published in 
convenient form in the Statistical Abstract 
of the United States. 

Concerning the other variable, the dates 
of enactment of State Prohibition laws are 
matters of public record, about which 
there.can be no doubt. Furthermore, the 
population of States which had Prohibi- 
tion laws, as well as those which did not 
have such laws, is known for each census 
year, and again the figures are official pub- 
lic records. The population figures for the 
year 1917 (the last entry in the table), 
which was not a census year, are taken 
from the official estimates of intercensal 
populations published by the Bureau of the 
Census.' The data on the legal status of the 
different States relative to Prohibition 
which are here presented were derived from 
the excellent history of Prohibition legis- 
lation in the United States, set forth in the 
Anti-Saloon Year Book for 1919. 

Table 1 presents the basic facts. The first 
six columns (A-F) require no explanation. 
The seventh column (G) gives the census 
figures for the total population, in census 
years, of those States which in the indi- 
cated year were under State-wide prohibi- 
tory laws, either in the constitution or the 
statutes of the State. These figures are 
arrived at by adding the populations of 
the several States fulfilling the stated con- 
dition. It should be clearly understood 
that these figures understate by a consider- 
able amount the number of persons at each 
period living under prohibitory laws, be- 
cause they do not include the dry portions 
of States having local option laws. No at- 
tempt has been made to indicate the exact 
course of the population under State-wide 


? Sloane, C. S.: ‘‘Estimates of the Population of the 
United States by States and Cities, 1910 to 1923 and 


Areca July 1, 1922"; Washington, 1923; p, 140, 
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ey 
Consumption per bead of population of Total Population | Population not Percentage of 
consum ption living under | living under pul ation 
ota Poe of alcobolic Si aa ide State-wide bone unde 
Wines ¢ | Spirits ic ages ibitory bsbit State-wi 
(gal- | liquors al- beverages (gallons) “y “io” bibisor rhe 
lons) | (gallons)| lons) (gallons) 
a 
32 §-3 | 2.07 7-70 296,876,931 1,186,306 | 37,372,065 3.08 
-40 6.10 1.62 8.12 _— _ _ pte 
41 6.66 1.68 8.75 - _ - a 
45 7.21 1.63 9.29 — _ _ oss 
.48 7.00 1.51 8.99 _ — — une 
45 6.71 1.§0 8.66 ~ _ -- on 
45 6.83 1.33 8.61 _ _ — m 
-47 6.58 1.28 8.33 _ -- — on 
-47 6.68 1.09 8.27 _ — — ads 
50 7-05 1.11 8.66 — —_— _— oe 
56 8.26 1.27 10.09 $05 845,038 679,277 49,476,506 1.35 
-47 8.65 1.38 10.50 —_ _ _ _ 
49 10.03 1.40 11.92 _ - — an 
48 10.27 1.46 12.21 —_ — _ ~ 
-37 10.74 1.48 12.§9 — _ _ —_ 
39 10.62 1.27 12.28 _ — _— = 
45 11.21 1.28 12.94 _ _— _— _ 
55 12.24 1.21 14.00 — _ — — 
61 12.78 1.26 14.65 — _ _ 
56 12.73 1.32 14.61 _ _ _ —_ 
-46 13.67 1.40 15.53 972.705 5175 4,901,426 58,046,288 7:79 
46 14.84 1.43 16.73 _ _ _ — 
43 15.24 1.49 17.16 _ _ _— — 
.48 16.19 1.§2 18.19 _ _ _— a 
32 15.32 1.34 16.98 — — — _ 
-30 1§.13 1.14 16.57 _ _ _ o 
27 15.85 1.01 17.13 _ -- -- _ 
-53 14.94 1.02 16.49 _ -- 
28 15.96 1.12 17.36 — _ _ — 
35 15.30 1.18 16.83 -- — 
39 16.09 | 1.28 17.76 1,349,732,435 3,239,336 | 72,755,239 4.26 
-36 15.98 1.31 17.65 — _— _ _ 
61 17.18 1.34 19.13 — _— -- — 
-47 17.67 1.43 19.§7 -—- — — _ 
-§2 17.91 1.45 19.88 _ _ —_ — 
41 18.02 1.42 19.85 — _— _ _ 
“53 19-54 1.47 21.54 2 = - = 
65 20.50 1.58 22.73 — — — _ 
.58 20.26 1.39 22.23 _ -- — - 
67 19.07 1.32 21.06 —_ — _ _ 
65 20.09 1.42 22.16 2,045,353,450 15,602,935 76,369,331 16.96 
.67 20.66 1.46 22.79 _— _— — _ 
58 19.96 1.44 21.98 — _ _ - 
56 20.62 1.50 22.68 _ _ — - 
-§2 20.§4 1.43 22.49 _ _ — - 
-32 18.24 1.25 19.81 _ _— — -_ 
.46 17.59 1.35 19.40 — _ - - 
1917 | .41 17.95 1.60 19.96 2,095 ,§ 35,005 36,036,775 66,136,070 35.27 
TABLE I 


Data as to the consumption of alcobolic beverages in total and per capita, by the total population of the United Statt 
together with data as to the population under State-wide probibitory laws in census years 
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Prohibition during intercensal periods. 
To do so would entail a degree of refine- 
‘ment unnecessary for the present purpose, 
and would not change the general trend of 
the figures. The eighth column (H) gives 
the rest of the population not included in 
Column F—that is, the number of persons 
not living under State-wide Prohibition. 
Column J gives the percentage which the 
figures of column G are of the total popu- 
lation of the United States in the census 
given in Column A. 

The table stops with the year 1917. Early 
in that year the United States entered the 
World War. The conditions which devel- 
oped out of the country’s active participa- 
tion in the war involved, among other 
things, special restrictions regarding the 
man‘facture and usage of foods and bever- 
ages. Furthermore, no one will question, 
I think, that the societal psychology of 
the American people was altered in a num- 
ber of ways by participation in the war. It 
seems desirable not to complicate the pres- 
ent analysis by the inclusion of these tem- 
porary and abnormal variables. 

The more important facts of Table 1 are 
shown graphically in Figure 1. In this 
diagram the data for 1870 as to (a) per 
capita consumption of alcoholic beverages, 
(6) total consumption of alcoholic bever- 
ages, and (¢) population under State-wide 
prohibitory laws, are in each case taken 
as unity. Then, for successive census years, 
the lines show how many fold each of 
these variables has increased with the pas- 
sage of time. 

The theory which underlies the enact- 
ment of prohibitory legislation is that the 
consumption of alcoholic beverages by the 
population will be reduced, both in total 
and per capita, as a result of the legisla- 
tion. Theoretically, the reduction should 
be to zero. But this is a practical world, 
and presumably no one has ever seriously 
maintained that prohibitory legislation 
would completely stop the consumption of 
alcoholic beverages by the population to 
which it is applied. On the other hand it 
8 reasonable to suppose, on the theory 
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The figures at the left indicate the fold increase. Thus 
5 shows a five-fold increase, and so on 


which is held to justify prohibitory legis- 
lation, that the total and per capita con- 
sumption of alcoholic beverages ought to 
diminish as more and more of the total 
population is brought under prohibitory 
laws, provided the underlying psycholog- 
ical motive behind the prohibitory legisla- 
tion is a desire to diminish the consump- 
tion of alcohol in the population. 

The facts are that in the period between 
1870 and 1917 inclusive the number of per- 
sons in the United States living under 
State-wide prohibitory legislation increased 
over thirty fold. But during this same 
period the total consumption of alcoholic 
beverages by the whole population of the 
United States did not decrease at all. On 
the contrary over seven times more beverage 
alcohol was consumed by this population 
in 1917 than was consumed in 1870. But, 
it will be said, the whole population in- 
creased greatly between 1870 and 1917. So 
it did. But it did not increase seven-fold. 
It did not even increase three-fold. There 
were only 2.65 times as many people living 
in the United States in 1917 as in 1870. But 
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they drank seven times as much liquor. The 
result was, of course, that not only was the 
total consumption of alcoholic beverages 
greater in 1917 than in 1870, but also the 
consumption per capita of the whole population 
was in 1917 more than two and a half times 
greater than it was in 1870. 

It appears to be a reasonable conclusion 
from these facts, which need not be further 
labored, that, during the forty-seven years 
from 1870 to 1917, the people who made 
up the population of the United States 
wanted both prohibitory statutes and ac- 
cess to alcoholic beverages, in constantly 
increasing degree in both cases. 


III 


Since nation-wide prohibitory legislation 
went into effect in 1919, there are, unfortu- 
nately, no statistics regarding the consump- 
tion of alcoholic beverages in the United 
States. There are, however, certain data 
available which indirectly throw some 
light upon the societal psychology of the 
population regarding the matter. Of these 
ancillary figures probably the most signifi- 


per capita consumption from the death 
rates recorded as due to alcoholism, sii 
the secular trend of this death rate is ng 
without interest as an indicator of society) 
psychology relative to alcohol and pyro. 
hibition. 

In Table 2 are given the death-rates fey 
alcoholism (acute and chronic) for th 
years 1910, and 1917-24 inclusive, for cep. 
tain demographic groups of the population 
of the United States. These groups are 
first, the Registration Area as a whole, 
which, of course, somewhat changed in 
composition all the time by accretion; 
second, the Registration States of 190, 
which is a demographic group of unchanged 
composition throughout the time period 
discussed; and finally the cities in the Reg- 
istration Area as a whole. Of these thre 
groups the second gives the most reliable 
information in the sense that the figures 
have to do with the same population 
throughout. The first group is the largest. 
The exhibit closes with 1924 because that 
is the latest year for which official death 
rates have been published by the Census 


Bureau. 











Area 1910 1917 1918 1919 1920 192 1922 1923 1924 

Registration Area. .... . 5-4 5.2 2.7 1.6 1.0 ‘ 2.6 3.2 32 

Registration States of 1900. .| 5.6 6.4 3.0 1.8 1.2 1.9 3.3 4-4 45 

Cities in Registration States .| 6.7 7.1 3.5 as. 1.3 2.2 3.5 4.8 46 
Percentage of population under 
State- or nation-wide pro- 

hibitory laws ...... 16.96 | 35.27 —_ 100 100 100 100 100 100 
































TABLE 2 


Death-rates per 100,000 eftimated population from alcoholism (from ‘* Mortality Statiftics,”’ 1924, p. $3) 


cant and reliable are those relating to the 
death-rates from alcoholism (acute and 
chronic). Happily not every one who 
drinks alcoholic beverages dies of alcohol- 
ism. But, on the other hand, it is certain 
that everyone who is recorded in the 
official vital statistics as dying of alcohol- 
ism has been a drinker of alcoholic bever- 
ages. Therefore, while it is impossible to 
make any valid estimates of the total or 


The data of Table 2 are shown graph- 
ically in Figure 2. 

These figures exhibit the following te 
lations: 

1. In the period from 1900 to 1917 the 
death-rates from alcoholism maintained 4 
substantially stationary level in all thre 
demographic groups considered. In two of 
them the rate increased a little, and in the 
third it declined slightly, but in no cast 
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Figure 2 


Hore are shown the course of the death-rate from alcoholism from 1910 to 1924, and the death-rate from wood and denatured 
alcobol poisoning from 1920 to 1924 


was the change considerable. This fact is of 
interest in connection with the fact that 
in the same period the proportion of the 
population living under State-wide Prohi- 
bition laws was increasing. During these 
yeas increase of the extent of legal Prohi- 
bition plainly did not diminish the mor- 
tality from alcoholism. Furthermore, the 
telative constancy of the death-rate in this 
period suggests that increase of the extent 
of territory and population under prohibi- 
tory laws did not materially alter the 


drinking habits of the populations of the 
demographic units here considered. 


2. In 1918 came the disturbed conditions 
incident to participation in the war, and 
with them various nation-wide restrictions 
on the production and consumption of al- 
coholic beverages. The death-rate from 
alcoholism dropped sharply in 1918 below 
its 1917 figure. That there was reduced con- 
sumption generally in that year is, I think, 
an indubitable fact. 

3. In 1919 the entire population of the 
United States came under the national pro- 
hibitory law, and has so continued since. 
The sharp decline of the death-rate from 
alcoholism observed in 1918 continued 
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through 1919 and 1920. In 1920 the rate 
reached its lowest value. After that year the 
death-rate from alcoholism rose feadily, until in 
1924 it was nearly at the 1910 level, in spite of 
the fait that 100 percent. of the population was 
living under a national probibitory law. 

There is a popular notion of some prev- 
alence that this increase in the deaths from 
alcoholism since 1920 has been due to the 
specifically poisonous character of the 
illicit alcoholic beverages consumed since 
the passage of the national Prohibition 
Act, on the theory that because some per- 
sons have been poisoned by bootleg liquor 
all such liquor is probably poisonous. 
There is no evidence that the increase in 
deaths from alcoholism can be accounted 
for in this way. Separate account is kept of 
the deaths due to wood alcohol and de- 
natured alcohol poisoning. The rates from 
this class of causes constitute only a small 
fraction of the rates from alcoholism, as is 
shown by the following figures, and by the 
lowest line in Figure 2. 


Death rates, per 100,000 
eimated population, 
from wood or denatured 
alcohol poisoning. U. S. 


Year Regiftration Area 
IGlO. we ce ee aes 0.4 
ee ee ee 0.2 
a a ee 0.2 
Rs 6 a 6 gone £.8.0 O.1 
ae ee 0.2 


As a matter of fact, it appears that the 
death-rates from the drinking of specifically 
poisonous alcoholic beverages tended 
slightly to decline in the period from 1920 
to 1924 inclusive. 

Taking all the evidence together, it once 
more appears that the only official recorded 
cause of death which can be indubitably 
and directly associated with the consump- 
tion of alcoholic beverages*® indicates by 

2 In the popular mind cirrhosis of the liver is also 
so associated. But cirrhosis of the liver is known to 
be caused by a variety of different etiological agents, 
and the extent to which alcohol is to be regarded as 
one of them has never been clearly determined. Some 
pathologists doubt that alcohol is a factor of any im- 
portance whatever in causing cirrhosis. In any case, 
the official statistics of mortality include under one 
single rubric all the etiologically different variet-es, 


and hence this death-rate has no value in any discussion 
of problems relating to the consumption of alcohol. 


its behavior since r910 that the fund, 
mental element of American societal 
chology regarding Prohibition is that th 
people want both a prohibitory law ap 
liquor too. 


IV 


Any attempt to describe or objectively 
evaluate the psychology of a group, x 
such, is bound to be a difficult matter. Api 
yet every one knows that there is such; 
thing as a societal psychology—a point df 
view of the group as group, a reaction pat 
tern which characterizes the group ani 
differentiates it from other groups. Ther 
are two important reasons why no one ca 
expect general agreement to any conclusion 
he may draw regarding any particular » 
pects of societal psychology which har 
real interest. The first of these reasons is 
that any such question of more than purely 
academic interest is sure to involve a mat 
ter about which nearly everyone has emo 
tions and prejudices all his own, which 
consciously or unconsciously color his 
views about anything said on the subject. 
The second reason is that societal psychol 
ogy lacks a critical, time-seasoned, objet 
tive methodology. 

It is obvious that no subject could ke 
chosen at this moment more certain to fall 
under the first of the disabilities mentioned 
than the one dealt with in this paper. No 
matter what one’s conclusions are about 
anything remotely related to the subjectal 
Prohibition, they are sure to be violently 
attacked by persons who feel differently 
about the whole subject. This is unavoid- 
able, and does no harm. It has nothing 
do with either science or reality. 

It is in relation to the second of the dis 
abilities of societal psychology that pe 
haps this paper makes a modest contrib 
tion, namely, to an objective methodology 
or technique of the subject. Any sort of 
group biology, using the term biology # 
the broadest sense, must be dependent upot 
statistics. Statistics form the basic obset 
vational data for groups. It is by puttiig 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PROHIBITION 


statistical data of different sorts, each in a 
different way pertinent to the subject under 
investigation, snto relation with each other, 
that there lies the hope of building up a 
critically sound science of societal psy- 
chology, as it seems to me. 

Concerning the particular subject of this 
paper, American societal psychology rel- 
ative to Prohibition, I can see no escape 
from the conclusion that its chief and most 

t characteristic is the desire to 
have both prohibitory laws and reasonably 
access to alcoholic beverages. Through- 
out the history of the subject all the evi- 
dence points in this direction.)The extent 
of the territory embraced in prohibitory 
legislation ever widened, until finally the 
whole country was included. No compe- 
tent student of group psychology, informed 
as to the facts, would affirm for a moment 
that this spread of prohibitory legislation 
was contrary to the wishes of the people. 
Todo so would be silly.JOne still occasion- 
ally hears the statement that national Pro- 
hibition was ‘‘slipped over,’’ against the 
wishes of the people. This is nonsense. The 
growth of prohibitory legislation in this 
country was a slow, gradual, orderly evo- 
lutionary progression. If anyone doubts 
this it only means that he is unfamiliar 
with the history of the subject. For well 
over a half century at least, the people of 
this country, as a whole, have in ever in- 
creasing degree wanted more and more 
prohibitory /egislation. 

At the same time it is equally clear that 
they have wanted alcoholic beverages to 
drink. This is demonstrated with com- 
pleteness and finality by the statistics of 
consumption, up to the time of the enact- 
ment of national prohibitory legislation, 
which unfortunately (from the point of 
view of the student) as one of its conse- 
quences made it impossible to collect such 
statistics any more. Since that time, how- 
ever, ancillary data point clearly to the 
conclusion that there has been no change 
inthe desire of the American people to have 
alcoholic beverages where they can get at 
them handily. One such body of indirect 
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evidence has been discussed. Many others 
point in the same direction. Is there any 
doubt as to the meaning of the fact that 
whereas, in the ten years from 1910 to 1919, 
the number of grape-vines in California 
was practically stationary (decreasing 
slightly from 183.6 millions to 174.6 mil- 
lions), in the five years following national 
Prohibition, from 1919 to 1924, there was 
an increase to 280.6 millions, an increase of 
61% over the 1919 figure? What may be 
supposed to be the reason why implements 
and materials designed to facilitate the 
making of alcoholic beverages in the home 
are everywhere offered for sale and eagerly 
bought? 

As a matter of fact, the present situation, 
realistically viewed, is that the United 
States is under a regime of local option 
relative to the sale and consumption of al- 
coholic beverages. In communities and 
regions where a majority of the people 
want easy access to alcoholic beverages 
they have it. In regions where the majority 
want the access difficult they have it so. 
The only essential realistic difference be- 
tween the present situation and the legal- 
ized local option system of former times is 
that the present equivalents of the license 
fees of former times are paid to other re- 
cipients than the government. Psychologi- 
cally, however, this is a fundamentally 
important difference. Under any form of 
legalized license of the sale of alcoholic 
beverages the government itself, local or 
national as the case may be, is itself for- 
mally and overtly a partner in the liquor 
traffic. Psychologically such a position is 
not congenial to the American people as a 
whole. 

Here we atrive at the real essence of 
the societal psychology of the Prohibition 
question. To call our people names, and ac- 
cuse them of hypocrisy because they want 
both prohibitory legislation and liquor too 
is the favorite attitude of Europeans gener- 
ally, and of a good many persons in this 
country as well. But this attitude is based 
upon an incomplete understanding of the 
psychology of the matter, and overlooks 
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the soundness of the old proverb that to 
understand is to pardon. The societal psy- 
chology of every people seems to others to 
be in some respects hypocritical. The 
Ametican psychology regarding Prohibi- 
tion is basically only a form of the sort of 
make-believe and dressing-up that every 
child indulges in. No one would think of 
calling a child a hypocrite because he 
dresses up as a cowboy or a policeman. 
Other peoples are, in other respects, just as 
child-like and naive in their psychology as 
the Americans are about Prohibition. For 
example, consider the problem of why 
Englishmen wear silk hats. (They still do.) 
It is apparent to the meanest intelligence 
that a silk hat, considered as hat, is a poor 
and ridiculous thing. It is uncomfortable, 
it is ugly, it is easily damaged by the ele- 
ments against which it is supposed to be a 
protection. Why then do Englishmen gen- 
erally, and American undertakers and poli- 
ticians in particular, wear it? For a simple 
reason. The silk hat is a symbol of respect- 
ability. Expensive as silk hats are, they 
still offer the cheapest of all known ways 
to achieve the outward semblance of re- 
spectability. 

In a precisely similar way national Pro- 
hibition is the silk hat of the American 





people. It ensures our respectability anj 
has never so far interfered with the desire 
consumption of alcohol. We are 
logically not a realistic people, but on th 
contrary a naively idealistic folk. Make 
believe is, as every child knows, a lot mop 
fun than dull, sordid, cold reality. 
ized license of the sale of alcoholic beve. 
ages is a realistic thing. Our country—th 
country of Washington and of Lincoln; ig 
point of fact, God's own country, if th 
truth must be told—actually makes money 
out of the vile liquor traffic under any fom 
of legalized license. Can such a thing k 
tolerated? 

Certainly not, when it is such a simple 
matter to have a law which proclaims » 
the world that we, as a people, prohibit 
absolutely anyone in our midst from e- 
gaging in such a loathsome trade. Bu 
there is no evidence that this noble piew 
of make-believe either has been or will 
be allowed to interfere seriously with 
any desired use of alcoholic beverages. We 
shall have a Prohibition law for a long 
time to come. But we shall also haw 
liquor to drink, unless there occurs in the 
basic psychology of the American people 
a profound change from what it has bea 
during the past half-century, 
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THE BISHOP IS TIRED 


BY LEONARD HALL 


Fully vested, he sat in the dusty 
dimness of his robing-room in the 
Cathedral of St. Simon, built to his order 
and the greater glory of God by a half 
dozen lords of steel. 

It had been a brutal day, this twentieth 
anniversary of his consecration, and he 
was feeling it in his old but well-padded 
bones. His temples throbbed, and his soul 
was a dull gray. Not even the Apostolic 
Succession could keep a bishop spry at 
sixty-nine. 

Ateight that morning he had said prayers 
for the servants in his own oratory, re- 
membering especially the good wife that 
had gone on. Then, still fasting, he had 
gone to his cathedral church for an anni- 
versary Eucharist at ten. 

A thousand fluttering women in the 
great Gothic nave. Three pallid curates 
fidgeting around the sanctuary and get- 
ting in his way as he pontificated. With 
his own hands he had given the Bread of 
Life to long lines of kneeling faithful. 

“Anyone who thinks a parson has an 
easy life should communicate a thousand 
people,’ mused the bishop, his eyes on the 
execrable oil portrait of the Rt. Rev. 
Israel Barnard, Father in God to the Di- 
ocese of East Chester, 1836-1847. One old 
soldier safe in the Everlasting Arms! 

Then there had been a luncheon, with 
India-tubber chicken and bad speeches at 
Sioa plate. Later, a reception at the Union 
Club, where he had been lovingly pawed 
and verbally kissed by leading laymen. He 
had tried to look benign and happy while 
his feet hurt, his high collar cut grooves 
in his pudgy neck, and his soul recoiled. 


7. bishop was dog-tired. 


A hurried dinner, and here he was back 
at the cathedral, all trussed up once more 
for the thanksgiving service in honor of 
his life and labors. Twenty years among 
the lost sheep of the house of East Chester 
—a bawling diocese in the Middle West, 
its cities dominated by Roman Catholics 
and its hamlets horrid with the howling 
of Methodist hymns. 

Keane, junior curate and nippiest mem- 
ber of the clergy staff, poked his head in 
at the door. He looked like an alert 
terrier. 

‘About five minutes, bishop,’” he said. 
“Great congregation, sir. Do anything for 
you?” 

‘No thanks, Joe,’’ said the bishop, and 
closed his eyes. 

Joe Keane. He'd confirmed the boy, 
wangled him through college and sem- 
inary, ordained him, given him a job at 
the cathedral. One of these days he'd get 
a call. Then he'd be a parlor parson, run 
garden parties, yes a bulldozing, stupid 
vestry, wheedle the women, rag the men. 

“Eager lad, Joe,’ thought His Grace. 
‘But a light-weight. Just ‘one of the 
empties, that’s what Joe is. Like all these 
young whippersnappers the seminaries 
turn out. All spectacles, pallor and palaver. 
The clergy aren't what they were in my 
time."’ 

The bishop shut his eyes very tight. 
Pictures danced in his mind. Forty-five 
years in God's army, and twenty a field 
officer! 

He'd been a pink tea curate, too—born 
sucking a golden spoon. Plump and boyish 
looking, and handy with cups and cakes. 
Yes, his early ministry had been sweet and 
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soft. Hadn't been long till he had a good 
rich parish in New York, with fifty mag- 
nates snoozing through morning sermon, 
and the second richest man in the world 
passing the plate at offertory time. 

The bishop smiled as he thought of the 
day the potentate had tripped on a chancel 
step and fallen prone on his nose, spilling 
a clinking torrent of silver up and down 
the aisle. 

It made the bishop think of the money 
changer in the temple. It made him think 
of the needle’s eye. But he hadn't in those 
days. 

Twenty years of it! 

God knows he hadn't wanted to come 
to East Chester. He'd had his eye on a fat 
Eastern diocese, with its short distances, 
its fine churches and its filled coffers. Old 
Perkins, the diocesan, was in his dotage 
at the time. 

But East Chester would have him. The 
ore barons, rattling helplessly around in 
frontier Anglicanism, demanded him. They 
wanted a regular, gold-plated, gem-studded 
Eastern bishop, with a broad A. And they 
got him. They bought him, stock, good- 
will and fixtures. Spoiled rotten, that’s 
what he'd been. A silken soldier of the 
Cross. But correct—eminently correct. 
One, two, three, four, by the numbers. 
The bishop sighed. 


Twenty years! 


A rusty confirming machine. that’s what 


he was! 

He thought, his spirit in tears, of the 
nights of wind and rain at the lonely, God- 
forgotten mission stations, of deadly buggy 
rides to Cobb's Corners in the noonday 
heat, of dispatching faithful numbskulls 
to threatened sectors where the Devil 
raged unchecked. He realized that he hated 
them all, God forgive him! The oxlike 
clerics, the pusillanimous laymen. 

His sick mind saw unending rows of 
empty young faces looking trustingly up 
at him from the altar rail. He heard his 
own voice saying over and over, ‘Defend, 
O Lord, this Thy child, with Thy Heav- 
enly Grace——"’ 





Over and over and over, in con i 
for twenty bustling, futile years. Heaven 
He must have sent 40,000 boys and gj 
out against the enemy in two decades, 

“I have tried,’’ thought the bishop, 
squirming involuntarily as though touch 
by the ferule of the King. *‘I have tried p 
be a shepherd and not a wolf!’’ 

He had tried. He drove this though 
mercilessly against his weariness anj 
doubt. And yet, even as he fought, he fel 
the dead hand of defeat upon his spirit 
What business had he preaching Chrig 
crucified now? He'd never missed a meal 
nor felt the sting of shelterless rain. 

Had his faith stood against the thing 
that were Caesar's? How tightly had lk 
held the truths delivered to the Sains? 
Dying parishes, petty bickerings ove 
ritual, whining clergy, ridiculous laity, 
He'd quit, more than once. The bishop 
tried to hurl the thought away. 

He even thought a confused, troubled 
little prayer—that seemed to halt haf 
way to Heaven. 

Not even the coming of his assistant 
had helped. Frightful ass, Banks! Gool 
enough sort, but trying to hog the whok 
diocese and wear the silk hat all the time. 
Too pasty and ascetic for this rough ani 
tumble see. Needs a good stiff five years on 
the East Side. Has a hand like a limp fs, 
too. 

His Grace knelt at a litany desk. 

**Lord,’’ he tried to pray. ‘‘I knowl 
no Paul. But I have tried to fight a gool 
fight and keep the faith. I believe. Help 
my unbelief.” 

Even as he knelt he heard the voices 
the poor whose hovels pressed against the 
sandstone sides of St. Simon's. Two thor 
sand years thick, those walls. 

The bishop pulled himself wearily # 
his feet. Young Keane, glowing, 
his head in again. 

‘We're ready, sir,’’ he said, beaming. 

Automatically, a habit of years, & 
bishop adjusted his doctor's hood, picktl 


up his purple prayer-book and hymnal ailf « 


went into the ambulatory. 
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THE BISHOP IS TIRED 


II 


The organ was pumping thunder through 
the huge church as the procession started. 

The music rolled and tumbled from wall 
to wall—up to the groined ceiling and 
back to earth again. 


The Church's one Foundation 
Is Jesus Christ her Lord! 


A noble hymn. They'd sung it at his 
consecration. Twenty years ago. 

Through half-closed eyes the bishop 
watched the long procession as it took up 
the slow march to the chancel. 

He felt curiously apart. A sense of de- 
tachment came over him. He was merely 
an onlooker at a glamorous pageant of 
churchly pomp. He only knew that when 
his turn came he'd fall in and walk along 
—alone in grandeur at the tail of the 
parade. His spirit was numb. 

The crucifer, his boy face a white mask, 
passed, and the sixty cherubic choir boys, 
and the twenty men, bleating tenors and 
booming bassos. 

From the nave came the voices of five 
thousand people. The bishop noticed that 
some of the aisles in the transepts were 
filled with chairs. 

From Heaven he came and brought her 
To be his holy Bride— 


With His own blood he bought Her, 
And for Her life He died! 


Came seventy of his parish priests. First 
the shavelings just out of the seminary; 
then the white headed veterans. 

Amusing how these old fossils fought 
over precedence! Once Udel and Parsons 
had nearly come to blows at an ordination, 
just because Parsons, °73, had tried to 
sneak into line behind Udel, ‘71. 

Almost time now. Here were five of his 
Right Reverend Brethren in God, a little 
tickety on their pins. 

Poor old Ainsworth of North Swansea. 
He can't last long now. Looks like death. 
Another slab in the crypt of St. Matthew's. 
_ At last old Freeman, his chaplain, sway- 
ing like a prematurely withered sapling 
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under the weight of the crozier, fifty 
pounds of oak and silver and precious 
stones. 

The bishop fell in behind and began the 
long march. He faltered a little. Gone in 
the legs, he thought to himself. 

Suddenly he was being devoured by 
10,000 eyes—the central figure of a drama. 
He felt himself shrivelling inside, though 
he knew that his portly figure loomed as 
large as ever, and that he was walking by 
the numbers as he had for forty-five years. 
One, two, three, four. 

The bishop looked up into the vault of 
the huge tower at the crossing. 

‘The bishop prays!,’’ thought the 5,000, 

But he wasn't praying. Aloof, and mov- 
ing mechanically, he mused. 

In memory of Frank Matson’s father, 
that tower. Frank Matson. Fearful old 
buccaneer, that fellow. Cost him four hun- 
dred thousand, that Gothic dream of stone 
and glass. The windows had been brought 
over from an abbey, cradled in cotton. 
“Biggest and Costliest in the Middle 
West,"’ the cathedral press-agent had 
written. Well, it was something ad majorem 
gloria Dei. Four hundred thousand dollars. 

The bishop was hardly conscious of the 
earlier part of his greatest service. 

On his dais in the sanctuary, he knelt 
and prayed, rose and sang—a pink, pudgy 
old automaton. The storm of voices beat 
upon him as winds whip an aged oak— 
sturdy and game to the last Nunc Dimittis. 

Divorced from the holy fanfare, he was 
a man alone, face to face with his fathers’ 
God. He dimly felt that he had an account 
to render, but the figures were muddled in 
his head, and good set terms eluded him. 
There was an ache in his bones and in his 
heart. He felt all of 169, he thought, as he 
rose for the Psalms. 

Twenty years of baptism, confirmation, 
marriage and ‘“‘Dust to dust.’’ Twenty 
years of fighting the wind—of sounding 
the brass and tinkling the cymbal. 

Thousands of mouths hungry for the 
Bread of Life. What had he fed them? He 
wondered, childlike, looking for a sign. 
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At last he found himself on the topmost 
step of the sanctuary, facing the high 
altar. 

His eyes were fixed on the cross given 
in loving memory of some oil pirate 
washed under by the Rockefeller wave. 

Behind him were ranged, in ordered 
ranks, his fellow soldiers of the Cross. 

At his heels, and just below, a small 
huddle of his brother bishops, flanked by 
the national colors and the purple standard 
of his diocese. 

Then his clergy, and the choir, filling 
the chancel with white and purple and 
upturned faces. He could feel thousands 
of eyes piercing his back. 

Beyond, dim in the long narrow nave, 
his people—his sons and daughters under 


Suddenly the organ roared, and voices 
took up a triumphant song. 

‘ It was the solemn Te Deum for his min- 
istry of twenty years. A thunderous song 
of thanksgiving for his long life and faith- 
ful labors. 
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“We praise Thee, O God—we acknoyw). 
edge Thee to be the Lord!”’ 

The bishop felt gone at the pit of th 
stomach. He shivered, and then wonder 
if the bishops had noticed. If Ella wen 
only back there in the third pew on the lef 

‘Heaven and earth are filled—with th 
majesty of Thy Glory!”’ 

The surge of the music seemed to lif 
him almost to the altar, and then pl 
him, battered, to the marble of the sancp. 
ary floor. 

“The glorious company of the Apostl 
—praise Thee!”’ 

There, the central figure on the grea 
reredos of lacy stone, stood the figure d 
his Commander. A cold, expressionles 
face. The living Christ, indeed! All thé 
was pretty middling dead. 

“The noble army of martyrs—praix 
Thee!”’ 

Twenty years. He was so tired, and old 
The heads of those Apostles are positively 
black with soot. That's the worst of thee 
downtown churches. Impossible to keep 
them in order. He must speak to the verge 
about it in the morning. 
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COSSACKS 


BY FREDERICK WOLTMAN & WILLIAM L. NUNN 


We have had to imitate some of Russia's methods 
and forget what we learned in school about the 


Constitution. 
—Prosecuting Attorney Paul V. Waddell, of 
Belmont county, Ohio. 
Tt 10 p.m. on May 8 the Save-the- 
A Union Committee informed the 
Pittsburgh branch of the American 
Civil Liberties Union that it would con- 
duct mass picketing the next morning at 
the Delmont Mine, in White Valley, Pa., 
and that it expected the usual police viola- 
tion of the civil rights of the pickets. At 
a.m. of May 9 one of us (Woltman), ac- 
companied by Anthony Smith and Helen 
Cashdollar, posted himself along the 
William Penn highway on the property of 
a grocery-store across from the entrance to 
the Delmont mine. In a short time a picket 
line of not more than forty-five strikers, at 
least half of whom appeared to be from 
twelve to twenty-five years old, marched 
cautiously down the road in pair forma- 
tion. A few weeks before, under similar 
circumstances, they had had a disastrous 
encounter with the Pennsylvania State Po- 
lice. Possibly this accounted for the mild- 
ness of the remarks made by the pickets to 
the scabs (some of them colored) as the 
latter entered the mine property. 

“Say Buddy, come out and help us!”” 

“Don’t stay in there, come on out!"’ 

“Abe Lincoln freed you. Don't be a 
slave now!"’ 

The picketers continued to march up and 
down the road in perfect order. A passing 
motorist shouted, ‘“The cops are coming!”’ 
The march continued. 

Four mounted troopers, fortified with 
tevolvers, steel helmets, and yard-long 

Ory maces, pranced up and halted be- 


fore the line. As their leader, one John G. 
Russell, advanced, his subordinates mag- 
nificently drew their maces and, with a 
sweeping gesture, settled them on the pom- 
mels of their saddles. ‘“This is no picket 
line; this is a mob. I cah see your women 
hiding up there with bricks.’’ The remark 
was directed at Anthony Minerich, leader 
of the line. Minerich answered with his 
customary good-natured grin that the 
pickets were causing no trouble. Russell 
shouted to them to disperse and the four 
troopers bore down on the front of the line. 
As they reached it, all had fled but the 
leader. They struck viciously at him until 
he fell to the ground; one leaned over his 
horse and continued to beat him. By this 
time the other officers had charged away 
after the fleeing strikers. 

Meanwhile, in order to get the number 
of the trooper who was beating Minerich, 
Woltman approached along the side of the 
road. Noticing him, one of the returning 
troopers reared his horse, charged, and be- 
gan to strike out madly. After one thud on 
the head Woltman’s arm shot up auto- 
matically, catching the second. The third, 
a terrific blow, swished past his ear. Then, 
running back of the horse, he escaped to 
the porch of the grocery-store. 

After Minerich staggered away and 
everything quieted, the four troopers came 
trotting down the emptied road, where- 
upon Woltman walked over to talk to 
them. The same trooper who had previ- 
ously attacked him hesitantly approached 
and ordered him to leave; and, when he 
began to talk about constitutional rights 
the cop’s mace swung again. By jumping 
over a ditch, Woltman eluded it, only to 
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find Russell waiting on the other side. To 
escape from him, he ran again for the 
porch, on which some twenty women and 
children were screaming hysterically. Up 
came Russell, his horse pawing the steps 
for a foothold. The terror-stricken women 
rushed to the door to avoid his blows, but 
not before the horse's hooves had severely 
injured the proprietress. 

Mr. Smith, who had been snapping pic- 
tures of the entire episode, next drew the 
attention of the gentlemen on horses. As 
Russell lunged, Smith threw the camera 
at Woltman, but a trooper caught it. 
Russell, collaring Smith, thrust him into 
the coupé of a local constable. When Wolt- 
man followed to protest against this ac- 
tion, Russell ordered the driver to ‘‘take 
them both for a ride."’ By the time they 
returned, Russell had received instructions 
from headquarters to arrest both of them. 

They were taken to the Greensburg Bar- 
racks and held there until eleven o'clock. 
During this interval they were seated at 
opposite corners of the sergeant’s office and 
refused permission to communicate with 
anyone. After a while Smith was led away 
and Woltman began to write an account of 
the morning's events. The sergeant came 
in, snatched the paper from his hand, and 
started to revile him. The sergeant insisted 
that the two men were in the pay of Lenin, 
and when informed that Lenin had been 
dead for some years, he attributed the 
source of their income to Trotsky. The 
denial of any financial connection with the 
Civil Liberties Union or any other such or- 
ganization seemed to afford him amuse- 
ment. Then Captain McLaughlin, com- 
mander of Troop A, appeared, and blustered 
for at least half an hour. The burden of his 
talk was this: Communists, that is, I. W. 
W.'s, members of the Save-the-Union Com- 
mittee, and anyone else that the State Po- 
lice dislike, have no rights under the Con- 
stitution. (He triumphantly drew from 
Woltman the admission that Communists 
are not mentioned therein.) Furthermore, 
anyone who upholds their rights is as bad 
as they are and equally an enemy of the 


government. After the captain had talk 
himself hoarse and the two men had bey 
photographed, finger-printed, and gh 
jected to the Bertillon system, they wep 
further lectured, reviled, and insulted, 
At three o'clock in the afternoon 
were released from the Westmorelanj 
county jail under bail of $500 each on th 
charge of inciting to riot. Specifically 
was charged that they 
did then and there unlawfully, riotously and 
routously assemble and gather themselves tp 
gether to disturb the peace of the said Common 
wealth and then and there make a great noi 
aggravate riot, tumult and disturbance, and thes 
and there continued together making such noises, 
tumults, and disturbance, to the terror and dis 
turbance of peaceful inhabitants and of all the 
citizens of said Commonwealth there residing or 
being and passing and repassing in and along the 
= street and @ommon highways there site 
ated. 


That evening, at a private conference in 
the office of Squire Walton of Gr 
Captain McLaughlin offered to drop thes 
charges if the defendants would promise to 
take no action against him and to engap 
in no further activity in behalf of the Civil 
Liberties Union in Westmoreland county, 
On Woltman’s refusal, McLaughlin let th 
charge stand against him as “‘pending ip 
definitely,’” and promised to rearrest him 
and press it if he attempted any more pe- 
sonal observations along the public high 
way. 

A suit for $50,000 has been brought 
against trooper John G. Russell by th 
American Civil Liberties Union in behalf 
of Woltman. 

In this manner the Pennsylvania Cor 
sacks treated the observers of the strike, 
How did they treat the participants? 


II 


What are the first essentials required of an officer 
of the Pennsylvania State Police? . . . To know 
the law exactly. To do your whole duty and do 
it quick. To be gentle and courteous always. 
never take anyone's bluff. - 
—Katherine Mayo: ‘‘The Standard-Bearers. 


Although it is reported from a reliable 
source that one of the high officers of the 
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lvania State Constabulary has actu- 
studied law in a correspondence school, 

jt would be a grave error to assume that 
the other members are equally erudite. On 
the contrary, not only do they appear to 
know little about the law and the Consti- 
tution; they seem to care even less. Persons 
of ‘‘radicalism,’’ according to 

their theory, don’t come under the protec- 
tion of the Constitution at all. Aye, even 
less loathsome creatures are taboo. As a 
sergeant of the Greensburg State barracks 
ced the unmerciful indictment on a 
Chicago Ph.D. who was asking him some 
questions, ‘“You must be an I. W. W.,—or 
a social worker!’’ And, as Corporal Pierce 
said while breaking up a local convention 
of the insurgent wing of the striking miners 
in Avella, ‘“You can’t hold a meeting; you 
don't belong to the United Mine Workers.”’ 
In other words, the State Police through- 
out the whole of the coal strike have in- 
terpreted the Constitution in their own 
way. When the fiery Pat Toohey, in a 
Renton speech, diverted attention for a 
moment from the coal-fields to Nicaraugua, 
the coppers stepped up and arrested him, 
incidentally giving him a stiff and pre- 
meditated punch in the jaw for good meas- 
ure. Why? Because they had warned speak- 
es not to criticize the government. On 
innumerable other occasions they have 
broken up meetings, scattered pedestrians, 
ridden down picket lines, and cracked 
skulls, not because the law was being vio- 
lated or the safety of the community jeop- 
atdized, but simply because the objects of 
their maces were ‘‘radicals.’’ Assert to any 
officer in the Greensburg Barracks that the 
Constitution applies to soap-box orators 
as well as to respectable Kiwanians and he 
will be astonished and outraged. When the 
sheriff of Westmoreland county, confronted 
by an overcrowded jail, instructed the 
State Police to break up all mass picketing 
without making any arrests, i.e., by vio- 
lence rather than by the legal procedure of 
hailing the alleged offenders before a court 
of justice, even the embryonic sense of 
Nstice of a local constable whom we know 
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was injured to the point of profanity. But 
did the mounted lads recoil from such high- 
handed tactics? Not at all. Where ‘‘radi- 
cals’’ are concerned, maces are far more 
conclusive in Pennsylvania than constitu- 
tions, and police uniforms than judicial 
robes. 

Even a correspondence school course in 
law might have saved Sergeant Malany 
from embarrassing Squire Lloyd. Malany 
picked up Adam Getto as he was standing 
with two companions at a street-car stop 
in Bentleyville. When Getto, arraigned be- 
fore the squire’s court in a coal company 
house, denied the charge that he was in- 
citing to riot and refused to pay a $10 fine, 
even the good squire saw the absurdity of 
Malany’s complaint and changed the 
charge to the even more ridiculous, though 
technically correct one, of unlawful as- 
semblage. 

Not infrequently, it must be confessed, 
the State Police are gentle and courteous— 
especially to their horses. But who could 
meet a picket-line at 6 a.m. and remain 
gentle and courteous? On a cold morning 
last April, a group of them drove into Ex- 
port, leaped from their cars, and started 
clubbing right and left among some return- 
ing pickets. Among the casualties, we 
learned, were J. A. Martinsek, an automo- 
bile mechanic, and Lawrence Sloan, a ro- 
tund dry goods clerk, who didn’t run fast 
enough. 

For clubs, of late, they are substituting 
tear-gas bombs. It is a humane change. A 
few tears cause less suffering than a broken 
head, and a gas bomb tossed among miners 
and their wives does the job without pro- 


ducing martyrs. 


Il 


I want to 7 oe the coal and iron police of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Company are as fine a group of 
men as you can find. 
—S. L. Young, Ph.D., ex-college professor, 
and now vice-president of the Pittsburgh Coal 
Company, in charge of its coal and iron 
police. 
According to Mr. John P. Guyer, of Gov- 
ernor Pinchot's investigating commission 
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of 1923, ‘‘the Pennsylvania employers’ pri- 
vate army has long been a source of trouble 
for the citizens of industrial communities. 
Commissioned by the State, this army is 
recruited from whatever source it is pos- 
sible to secure men of a character which 
permits them to viciously club and shoot 
men who are entire strangers,—peaceful 
pickets. The majority of those encountered 
by the workers in time of strike are of a 
type which the commission found had been 
recruited from resorts in Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, and other cities which 
produce gunmen and union-wreckers.”’ 
Pennsylvania is the only State in the 
Union which still commissions thousands 
of employés of private corporations with 
police power and permits them to receive 
their pay from their employers and to be 
responsible only to their employers. Be- 
cause of the lack of State control over these 
men the total number of them cannot be 
ascertained. Discrepancies between the re- 
ports of the Governor's office and reports 
from the individual coal companies have 
run as high as 300%. In other words, the 
State exercises little check on these deputy 
sheriffs and coal and iron police, upon 
whom it delegates its sovereign powers. 
The outrages, brutalities, and wholesale 
violations of civil rights committed by 
them are common knowledge to persons 
living in the coal area. Thus Mrs. Clarissa 
Englert testified before the indignant Sen- 
ate Committee: 
He hit me on the back of the head with a black- 
jack or something that knocked me out. . . . When 
I came to myself again he was on my stomach and 
I could feel the handcuffs going around my wrists. 
And he called for help to another coal and iron 
policeman to come there and he came. Then I was 
taken to the railroad track. . . . Everything was 
dust or smoke in front of me. When they got me 
up there he twisted the handcuffs up on me, on 
my hands, and twisted them until the blood ran 
out .. . and when he seen the blood run out he 
twisted them tighter than ever. . . . I was pregnant 
and eight days afterward I gave premature birth 


and was very sick for two weeks. . . . I have been 
troubled with my back and also have dizzy spells. 


Again, there is the story of the coal and 
iron policeman who, while walking 
through the business section of Pittsburgh, 





spied John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, stand. 
ing in front of the Wabash Station. 

nizing this enemy of his employer, he pro. 
ceeded forthwith to place him under arrest! 
Says the report of the Senate Committe: 


Everywhere your committee made an investigs 
tion in the Pittsburgh district, we found coal and 
iron police and deputy sheriffs visible in greg 
numbers. . . . They are all very large men; mos 
of them weighing from two hundred to two hu 
dred and me | They all are heavily armed 
and carry clubs, usually designated as a black. 
jack. Everywhere your committee visited 
found victims of the coal and iron police who had 
been beaten up and were still carrying scars on 
their faces and heads from the rough treatment 
they had received. . . . 


When Rudolph Dipiazza, a striker, wa 
badly beaten on the main street in Bentley. 
ville by four police under the leadership of 
Sergeant Kranz, he attempted to retaliate 
by criminal action. But, although he pro 
duced before the grand jury five eye-wit 
nesses and the two ends of a mace which 
had been broken over his head, the cae 
was dismissed and Dipiazza had to remai 
in jail for a week until he could raise th 
costs. When another coal policeman of 
Bentleyville shot Steve Zilka and his wile, 
crippling both permanently, a prominest 
attorney in Washington, Pa., gave this 
discouraging opinion: 

In our case the coal company did not direct the 

coal and iron policeman to investigate, arrest, or 

do anything in connection with his acts which it 
jured you and your wife. The officer acted on his 
own accord and without direction and our cat 
would have to be against him alone. Such a case 
would undoubtedly cause a large verdict to be 


placed against the officer, but we could not collet 
a dollar. 


IV 


Senator Wacner: Did you have to have a pt 
mit in order to get in? 

Tue Rev. Fatuer Fenrensacn: Oh, yes, we all 
have to have a permit to go inside the compaty 
lines. 

—From the Senate Committee's report. 


Winthrop D. Lane once described the colt 
pany town in these words: 


Everything is owned by the company that is 
tracting the coal....The store, the mom 
theatre, the amusement hall, the little bank, # 
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there is one, the café, the ice cream parlor, are all 
run by the company. j 
The school is often a company-built project; 
and so is the church; sometimes the rege sup- 
ts the salary of the teacher and helps to 
maintain the minister. Roads leading through the 


town are private property. 


In the little community of Luxor, Pa., 
the local coal company has furnished the 
house for the pastor, supplied him with 
coal, redecorated his rooms, built him a 
garage, laundered his clothes, repaired his 
cat, and paid most of his salary. Sometimes 
even this benevolence to the shepherds of 
the flock fails to bring the desired results, 
as in the case of a friend of ours, the Rev. 
Mr. Nowell, of the Fawcett Methodist 
Episcopal Church, who insisted on attend- 
ing meetings of the local union at Montour 
No. 4. The following is from his written 
statement: 

During the first week of the strike, H. M. White, 

field manager of the Pittsburgh Coal Company, 

called me into the mine office and wanted to know 
my stand on the industrial question, advising me 
to yop of it entirely and to view the matter 
from the company's angle. . . . [Later] He gave 
me a choice between two things: that I should 
remain neutral in discussion and keep out of the 
affair altogether or else forfeit any favors the 

Pittsburgh Coal Company had bestowed upon me 

up to the present time. . . . I was given ten days 

to leave my house and the company property. 

The control of the companies over the 
towns is absolute. At least one company in 
Fayette county requires each tenant to sign 
alease agreeing that the occupant may not 
teceive anyone except physicians attending 
his sick family, draymen moving him to 
and from the house, or undertakers. Other 
persons may enter by permit only. At least 
one constable was prohibited by the coal 
and iron police from serving a warrant in 
Moon Run precinct. 

And there are quite a number of cases 
whereby individuals, in no way connected 
with the recent coal strike, were either not 
allowed to enter the post-office for mail 
ot wete allowed to enter only at certain 
times, depending upon the discretion of 
the employés of the company. A typical 
company town is Mollenaur, Pa., sur- 
rounded entirely by an uneven, unpainted 

fence, twelve feet high! 


V 


I wish the miners wouldn't use women on the 
icket-lines. You know you can't use tear-gas 
mbs and clubs and things like that on the 

women. But you can club hell out of the men. 

—A deputy in the office of Sheriff Ody C. 
Abbott of Washington county. 


An attorney in one of the western counties 
of Pennsylvania has this to say: 


This county is controlled by the coal company. 
The judges, the police, the prosecutors, and 
attorneys are completely sold out. During the 1922 
strike, arrests were e by the hund without 
any warrant in law. I defended the cases for the 
United Mine Workers and carried a number of the 
issues into the higher courts. This course should 
always be followed—force the decision into the 
hands of a higher court and you are more likely to 
get justice. Even at that, the courts of Pennsyl- 
vania ate so controlled that you are unlikely to 
get justice. I have attempted to break the control 
of the company towns and finally succeeded in 
getting from the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
a decision which allowed a trader to ply his trade 
(soliciting orders and making deliveries) in a 
company town. You cannot get a decision against 
the companies in this area. One judge on the bench 
is an ex-attorney of the coal corporation. The rest 
are about the same sort. 


Rarely does one find so frank a servant 
of the people as Prosecuting Attorney 
Waddell, custodian of the keys of Belmont 
county, Ohio, an important part of the 
Eastern bituminous field. This paragon of 
Americanism threw fifty-one women into 
jail. We discovered him blinking before 
the glare of the nation’s righteous indig- 
nation, his feathers ruffled and his beak 
pecking timorously in self defense. Said he: 


The guardsmen and deputies had mounted and 
loaded machine-guns, tear bombs, steel helmets, 
and revolvers. Two lines were formed through 
which the women were marched. The guardsmen 
closed in from behind. The jail door was locked 
after the women had entered. They were —_ 
there for four days. The first day they raised hell. 
The second day they weren't quite so bad; the 
third day they were weakening; and the fourth 
day they were a beaten crowd. Then I called them 
all in and talked with them and allowed all but 
two to sign their own bonds. And they were told 
that if they behaved well the charges would prob- 
ably be dropped against them when the oanliay 
met. I said, “If you go out and raise any trouble, 
I will call the span ber immediately and get a 
conviction.” 


To which we add the testimony of 
Mother Guynn, the leader of the marchers: 
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Among the ones arrested there were five who had 
nursing babies. The babies were brought to the 
jail that evening; it was not until the next day 
that they were allowed to be taken to their 
mothers. This caused much suffering, especially in 
the case of Mrs. Lynch, whose breasts were bad! 
swollen. Twenty-one of us were placed in one cell- 
block, consisting of three sleeping cells and one 
larger cell. The block contained only four cots. In 
one sleeping cell eight of us “m on the floor and 
two on a cot. The women me sleep on the 
cot. We had only two blankets. The jailers made 
insulting remarks, ‘Like a lot of damn hogs.” 
“T'll see you in hell before I give you any sugar.” 
**Grub too damn good for you."’ The jail was full 
of cockroaches and rats, and we cock- 
roaches in a dish of corned beef and cabbage. 

We had one good time looking out of the win- 
dows ——<t? fight between a deputy sherift 
and a jailer. We shouted, “Round one! Round 
two! Round three!"’ 

When my son and daughter came to visit me, 
they were not allowed to come in. They were told 
that I was ‘‘a bad woman!” 

A deputy asked my boy if he had ever seen a 
tear-bomb. When he said he hadn't, the deputy 
let him hold one for a minute. 


Although Waddell’s frankness cannot be 
duplicated, many other county officials 
have scrapped the Constitution in the same 
way. Practically everywhere since the be- 
ginning of the coal strike, mass picketing 
has been prohibited by them or under their 
orders, not because it interfered with traffic 
or endangered the public safety, but simply 
because it was mass picketing, é.¢., because 
it was an effective weapon against the oper- 
ators. In some cases there are definite sher- 
iff's proclamations; in others, vague orders 
that are given from day to day. Of the 
definite orders, some allow as many as 
eight pickets; and some none whatever. 
The proclamation issued by Sheriff Braun 
of Allegheny county is described in a 
Scripps-Howard editorial as being, ‘‘an 
all-embracing document susceptible to con- 
struction in whatever spirit one wishes to 
read it.'’ Not only may it be applied to 
pickets, but to any groups that the officers 
don’t like. A little band of clergymen, 
making a tour of inspection in a com- 
munity adjoining the city of Pittsburgh in 
connection with the Methodist Conference 
on Coal, was among those groups. A dep- 
uty-sheriff noticed the divines standing on 
a street corner and ordered them to dis- 
perse. They did. 





In some instances, no proclamation 
made and the policy of the sheriff is ny 
given out, even to the men on strike. jy 
others, it is fairly well defined. One sheriff 
when asked by the strikers for his Policy 
answered : 

heavens woulda‘ ee his hy ver the Ria 

picket. 
_ Although the decadent United Min 
Workers of America has, in general, su}. 
mitted to this suppression of picketing 
and in many cases has won the approval 
and protection of the officers because of ity 
meekness, the insurgent group within ix 
ranks, recognizing the suicidal effect of 
conducting a strike without pickets, has 
been violating the orders against picketing. 
For that reason it has received a great deal 
of condemnation in some quarters. But, 
as an attorney of Fayette county said tows; 
This may be a peculiar thing for a lawyer to say, 
but as I see it about the only way this Save-the. 
Union Committee can get anywhere is to violate 
the injunctions in mass, try their mass pices 
hold meetings, and when the jail is crowded 
ditional arrests will not be made. 


This procedure was tried in Westmoreland 
county, where forty-seven men and women 
were arrested for picketing and crowdel 
into the Greensburg jail. The county off- 
cers overcame the difficulty by the simple 
expedient of beating the remaining pickets 
into submission instead of arresting them. 

The bulwarks of Fascismo in the coal 
fields are the lords of the back-room courts. 
It is a favorite device of the local officers, 
after arresting a striker, to railroad him 
a squire perhaps fifteen or twenty mile 
away, adding both to his bewilderment 
and to the costs that he must pay. Whena 
striker with only a slight knowledge of 
English confronts a squire who is both it 
capable and prejudiced and, in many case, 
over-awed by the presence of a coal comt- 
pany attorney, God pity the Bill of Right! 
To quote from the Cleveland Press: 


In these hearings Justice of the Peace Brady Brad- 
field has ruled consistently for the prosecution. 
In one instance Bradfield ruled that evidence 


showing a man opening a window in a hall wher 
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women sympathizers had congregated was 
Aen cause for the defendant te Zz held for 
the grand jury. In another case the evidence in- 
troduced by the State showed that a speaker, at 
a protest meeting . . . declared, ‘“There are al- 
most a hundred in jail and there will be that many 
more there."” This was deemed sufficient to hold 


the defendant for the grand jury. 


One squire said to us: 

“Well, boys, don’t worry about this case. There 

ain’t nothing in it for you. In fact, I haven't de- 

cided yet what I'm going to do with these girls. 

You know, I'm kinda sweet on the wimmen. I 

may fine them a dollar, but I ain't sure I'm gonna 

do that.” 

This squire, with his shirt opened most 
of the way down the front, an untied strip 
of green ribbon twisted in front of his col- 
lar, and a wrinkled suit holding more hairs 
than the horse he had curried, graciously 

ned his weekly visit to the barber- 
shop, discharged a wad of chewing tobacco, 
wiped his chin, and gave us the above in- 
formation. 

Later he declared the prisoners guilty 
and fined them $12 each. An uproar arose 
and higgling began. The girls said they 
simply couldn't pay $12. The squire’s heart 
was touched and the fine was reduced to 
$2.50. The charge against the girls? They 
had called a scab an African bull. 

The actions of the lesser lights of county 
oficialdom are not always of so frivolous a 
nature. One case stands out strikingly. 
Mrs. Calegari, a widow, spent the money 
she had earned by keeping a lodging house 
in maintaining a soup kitchen for the chil- 
dren of the striking miners. This, along 
with other strike activities, such as picket- 
ing and soliciting food for the fifty or sixty 
children she was feeding, brought her in 
disfavor with the local officials. Conse- 
quently they petitioned the court to take 
het own two children from her. The peti- 
tion was not granted, but the gesture 
caused her to drop her strike activities. 
Most of these lesser cases are presented be- 
fore and settled in the jurisdiction of such 
donkeyish officials. The striker, unaware 
ofthe constitutional guarantees and unable 
to appeal his case, submits to the fine, jail 
sentence or other imposition, and curtails 
his future activity. Thus are strikes broken. 
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Senator Wueexer: Are you interested in mines? 
Jupor J. N. Lancuam: Yes, but I'd like to sell 
out now.” 

—From the Senate Report. 


When the members of the Magyar Presby- 
terian Church of Rossiter, Pa., found them- 
selves with leisure on their hands as a re- 
sult of the strike, they felt it would be both 
appropriate and instructive to hold daily 
services. The time for these services, they 
felt, would most suitably fall at 6 a.m. and 
3 P.M. But it so happened that these hours 
coincided with the time the scabs passed 
to and from the pit, and so the devout 
flock was told that “‘the singing intimi- 
dated the miners who were going back and 
forth to their work.’’ The Clearfield Bi- 
tuminous Coal Corporation, which owns 
almost everything in the town except the 
church, found that the music was having 
a most profound effect on the efficiency of 
the strike-breakers. Consequently, it se- 
cured an injunction in the court of Judge 
J. N. Langham restraining the congrega- 
tion from assembling, not only in the 
church, but on the church lot. Now the 
congregation may only pass the church 
and, in passing, observe a padlock on its 
portals. The injunction enjoins the mem- 
bers from 
attempting by any scheme, combination or con- 
spiracy among themselves or with others to an- 
noy, hinder, or interfere with or prevent any per- 
son or ns from working for the plaintiff, . . . 
from picketing or meyer in, upon, or through 
the public roads, streets, alleys, — railro $s, 
and other places, past, near or in the vicinity or 
in the neighborhood or leading to the Rossiter 
Mines . . . from congregating on the Magyar 
Presbyterian Church lot, ... from singing song 
or songs in the hearing of the employés of the 
plaintiff... . 
The Pittsburgh Press, said of this astound- 
ing injunction that, ‘‘no legislative body 
would dare go so far in restricting the con- 
duct of any group of persons as has this in- 
dividual member of the bench . . ."’ and the 
Senate Committee characterized it as ‘‘the 
most un-American legal instrument’’ any 
of its members had ever heard of. Almost 
as drastic was the injunction which Judge 
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J. B. Sommerville granted the Elm Grove 

Mining Company. It enjoined the defend- 

ants from 
combining, conspiring, or attempting to inter- 
fere with the employés of plaintiff for the purpose 
of unionizing plaintiff's mines without plaintiff's 
consent,... from... establishing a picket or 
pickets of men, ... interviewing or talking to 
any . . . with the intention of inducing or 
compelling them by threats, violence, intimida- 
tion . . . or uasion ... to refuse or fail to 
accept service with plaintiff, . . . from congrega- 
ting at or near the premises of plaintiff, and from, 
either singly or collectively, going to the homes 
or boarding houses, for the purpose of intimida- 
ting... them to leave the plaintiff's employ- 
ment. 


One sympathizes with the poor striker 
who says that the only civil right he has 
left is that of ‘‘peaceful breathing.’’ The 
reports from the Bentleyville area to the 
effect that strikers taken by coal and iron 
police are placed in a steam-filled room, so 
that they must lie on their stomachs, belie 
even this. 
VIE: 

On viewing this appalling spectacle of gov- 
ernment gone Berserker the out-raged de- 
votee of fair play inquires what has been 
done about it, what steps have been taken 
by Pennsylvanians to restore the Constitu- 
tion in their State. The answer is not re- 
assuring. The sob-stuff of the Hearst pur- 
veyor of gore in Pittsburgh has doubtless 
given rise to many a dining-room indigna- 
tion meeting, and the eloquent pleas of the 
Scripps-Howard Press have probably caused 
those who think to grow more thoughtful. 
Investigations, reports, and studies 
abound. But of an organized, aggressive 
movement against official lawlessness there 
is practically no evidence at all. 

To be sure, a programme for solving the 
problem has been formulated by that au- 
gust body of liberal clergymen, professors, 
and lawyers, the Constitutional Rights 
Committee of Pittsburgh. As a result of 
many years familiarity with the work of 
the State Cossacks, the leaders of this 
group have evolved what they term the 


Pittsburgh Plan, whereby offending em. 
ployers and government officials, on inyitg. 
tion, talk things over around the dinner 
table. After devoting six months to perfect. 
ing a constitution, the committee decided 
that a scientific, unbiassed investigation of 
the facts was necessary before any opinions 
could be drawn or any action taken, Re 
jecting the studies of the American Ciyjj 
Liberties Union, of Governor Pinchot's 
special investigating committee, of the 
Senate investigating committee, and of the 
Federal Council of Churches, the com. 
mittee decided to hire an expert investi. 
gator to tabulate the facts and submit them 
to it for approval. Unfortunately, how 
ever, Summer came, and the members re 
turned to their respective watering-places, 

Quite in contrast stands the American 
Civil Liberties Union. This defender of Ku 
Kluxers in Boston and evolutionists in Ten- 
nessee has introduced a more virile pro- 
gramme into the strike. Its method is t 
arrest officers who violate strikers’ rights, 
to appeal significant cases, and to flood the 
country with publicity. It has been faced 
with great difficulties. Pennsylvania attor 
neys are timid,—unless the fee justifies 
courage. One young graduate, the paint 
still wet on his shingle, demanded a $1on 
retainer fee before he would take a defense 
case. Even after Louis Kossuth Porter, a 
old warhorse of Knights of Labor days, 
turned all of his Jeffersonian enthusiasm 
the work of the Civil Liberties Union, not 
a great deal could be done. The district 
officials of the United Mine Workers failed 
to codperate with Porter. So the Union has 
been forced to carry on most of its work in 
the unorganized fields and in the fields dom- 
inated by the insurgent wing within the 
miners’ union. Notwithstanding these diff- 
culties, it is the Union which has, perhaps 
for the first time, called the attention of 
the local administrators of justice to the 
fact that strikers as well as coal operatons 
and public officials have rights under the 


law. 
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EDITORIAL 


rH this issue THe AMERICAN 
Mercury completes its fifth year. 

Its friends, no doubt, will be glad 

to hear that it comes to this interesting 
age in the best of health, and with every 
hope of afflicting the right-thinking for a 
long while to come. It has paid off every 
cat of the capital invested in it, it has no 
debts, and it is showing a profit—not 
but still safe, steady and sufficient. 

Its circulation has now gone beyond that 
ofany save a few magazines of its class, and 
its readers show a charming disposition to 
stick to it, so that the turnover is small. 
That portion of its circulation which is 
represented by annual subscribers con- 
tinues to grow, both absolutely and in re- 
lation to the total monthly sale. Its 
advertisers, having discovered by expe- 
tience that it reaches a class of readers who 
want things of merit and are able to buy 
them, patronize it faithfully, and many of 
them increase their bookings of space. In 
brief, the position of the magazine is 
sound and satisfactory. It does not presume 
torival True Stories or The Saturday Evening 
Post, but within its own field it is well 
fortified, and the hopes of those volunteer 
morticians who have so often announced 
orpredicted its failure seem doomed to dis- 
appointment. Several flattering but naive 
imitations of it have appeared, and it has 
tbyiously influenced the format and con- 
tats of more than one of its elders, but 
far there is no sign that its readers fail 
0 distinguish between the simon pure 
atticle and the second best. 

The basic programme of the magazine 
continues to be as it was at the start. Its 
appeal is not to the great mass of Amer- 
tans, but to the minority which stands 
dear of the prevailing national supersti- 
tions. It has no desire to organize the 


members of that minority in any way, 
either as to ideas or as to acts; it simply 
aims to give them accurate and realistic 
news of what is going on in the country, 
with as much good humor as possible, and 
to entertain them pleasantly with com- 
petent writing. Because of the fact that 
many of the men and ideas it has brought 
to autopsy enjoy the protection, in the 
general: press of the nation, of somewhat 
formidable taboos, the impression has 
gained some ground that it is engaged in 
a lofty campaign of iconoclasm, or, as the 
barbaric phrase now goes, debunkification. 
In this there is a considerable inaccuracy. 
Tae American Mercury is not dedicated 
to reforming the United States or to sav- 
ing the human race. It believes, indeed, 
that most reformers are frauds, and it has 
given over a great deal of its space to 
setting forth the evidence against this or 
that one. But it holds that even reformers 
have human juices in them, and so it has 
tried to exhibit their fraudulence, and 
that of the other varieties of quacks, with- 
out indignation, and above all without 
any bawling for the police. 

In this benign work it has covered a 
considerable range, and tried to proceed 
with a reasonable impartiality. The chi- 
ropractors and the Socialists, the Holy 
Rollers and the homeopaths, the pacifists 
and the spiritualists have all taken their 
turhs upon its operating table. It has ex- 
hibited, mainly in their own words, the 
dreams and imbecilities of the prophets 
of high-powered salesmanship, vocational 
guidance, osteopathy, comstockery, and 
pedagogy. It has brought to notice, in the 
chaste, dispassionate manner of the clinic, 
the hallucinations of Rotary, the Gideons, 
the D. A. R., the American Legion, the 
League of American Penwomen, the Meth- 
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odist Board of Temperance, Prohibition 
and Public Morals, and a multitude of 
other such klans and sodalities, many of 
them highly influential and all of them 
amusing. 

Its theory is that quacks give good 
shows, and offer salubrious instruction, 
if only in the immemorial childishness 
of mankind. Nor are all of them clad in 
obvious motley. They exist within the 
circle of the American Medical Association 
as well as under rustic flambeaux, and in 
the great universities as well as beneath 
the banners of Communism, Kiwanis and 
the New Thought. To these austerely re- 
spectable quacks, in particular, loving 
attention has been given. 

Naturally enough, there have been out- 
bursts of rage against this free-and-easy 
flouting of idealists, and sometimes that 
tage has gone to the extent of reprisals. 
The wowsers of Boston, offended by cer- 
tain animad versions upon their chicaneries, 
tried to bar the magazine from that great 
city, and when their effort failed sought 
the reinforcement of the Postoffice De- 
partment, with its crew of pious Coolidge 
men. But the magazine continues to Circu- 
late in Boston, and to go through the 
mails. 

The Methodist brethren, characteristi- 
cally, have turned for revenge to lying: their 
various Christian Advocates lately announced 
that the magazine was on the rocks and 
for sale. But it continues to be printed and 
to prosper. Rotary and Kiwanis began by 
hinting broadly that it was backed by Rus- 
sian gold, but of late their orators have 
invented the doctrine that what they call 
its ‘‘attacks’’ are sanitary and hence to be 
welcomed—that the effect of ‘‘Americana”’ 
will be to purge all the tin-pot luncheon- 
clubs of folly and false pretenses, and so 
make them bigger and better. 

This last is an unkind cut, but Tue 
American Mercury will survive. It surely 
has no desire to improve Rotary. The lily 
is gilt enough. All it asks is that the 
brothers do as well hereafter as they have 
done in the past. 


II 


But this business of setting forth pl 

the aims and achievements of the nationgl 
zanies, xsthetic, commercial, Patriotic, 
political, scientific, military, theological 
and philosophical—this business, afte 
all, has been one of the least of the mage 
zine’s concerns. It has given a great deal 
more space to something quite different, 
namely, to introducing one kind of Ame. 
ican to another. It has ranged the 

for interesting men and women, and it ha 
let them, when they were articulate, tel] 
their own stories. Not many of them haye 
been persons of any prominence, and very 
few of them have had any previous expe 
rience as writers. They have run the whole 
scale from visionaries to criminals, from 
heroes to poor fish. But all of them, writ 
ing out of their own lives, have writtes 
with that earnest simplicity which is be 
yond all art, and some of their papers have 
been among the most interesting and mov- 
ing things the magazine has printed. 

The case of Mr. James Stevens is in point. 
His first contribution dealt with his ad- 
ventures and observations as a lumbermaa 
in the Northwest. He was working at the 
time in a lumber-mill, and there was a 
sharp reality in his story that no pro 
fessional writer save the most adept could 
have hoped to match. The response of 
readers was immediate, and he was & 
couraged to try his hand further. Presently 
he was retelling the legends of Paul Bur- 
yan, the fabulous hero of the Westem 
lumberman, and those legends, a bit later, 
made a book. It was a substantial success, 
and since then he has written other books, 
and shown marked and rapid progress as4 
writer. But when he made his first appear 
ance in Tae AmericaAN Mercury it wa 
as a workman in a lumber-mill. 

The magazine, since its beginning, has 
steadily sought out such unspoiled and 
amusing men, and has not hesitated to elt 
ploy spies to track them down. Several d 
its most interesting contributors have beet 
gentlemen suffering imprisonment for lat 
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entable crimes. One of them, Mr. Ernest 
Booth, is serving a life sentence. His first 

icle, “We Rob a Bank,"’ was a fascinat- 
ing and brilliant piece of self-revelation. 
More effectively than a hundred somber 
tomes on crime and its Causes, it threw a 
light into the mind of the professional 
giminal. It was not only a good story; it 
was a capital piece of writing. Mr. Booth 
followed it with several other excellent 
gticles, but is unable to go further be- 
cause of a rule adopted by the California 

ison authorities, forbidding prisoners to 
gad out MSS. This rule has also greatly 
damaged another man of promise, Mr. 
Robert J. Tasker, whose two articles, 
“The First Day’’ and ‘‘A Man is Hanged,” 
will be remembered. But Mr. Tasker had 
fished his first book, ‘‘Grimhaven,"’ be- 
fore the rule was promulgated, and it has 
just been published. 

Many other personal narratives have 
ben printed. They have ranged from a 
charmingly philosophical essay, by a 
country doctor, upon the difficulties and 
compensations of his modest situation to 
a poignant paper by the daughter of an 
evangelical clergyman, discussing real- 
istically the pains of life in a Southern 
parsonage. Mrs. Sanger, the birth con- 
toller, has described her adventures with 
the Puritans who have sought to put her 
down. An architect has told of his en- 
counters with prehensile union leaders. 
Mr. Owen P. White has recalled the Texas 
othis youth, now standardized and gone. 
Mr. Walt McDougall, the veteran cartoon- 
it, has done the story of the old Park 
Row. Men of business and affairs—for 
mample, Mr. Dane Yorke, and Mr. 
Henry Tetlow—have discussed the arts 
id mysteries they know. Mr. Gregory 
Mason has contributed the gay reminis- 
ances of a Chautauqua lecturer. Bishop 
Gurles Fiske has discoursed gloomily 
tpon the sorrows of his exalted office. 
Messrs. Jim Tully and Henri Tascheraud 
lave told their barbaric tales of the road. 
Mt. Herbert Asbury has shaken the ad- 

ts of a great communion and de- 


lighted the rest of us with his ‘‘Up from 
Methodism.” 

The roll is a long one, and it will be ex- 
tended hereafter. Despite the ironing-out 
process, life in America continues to be 
infinitely various. There are thousands of 
back-waters that remain to be explored. 
There are many adventures that have yet 
to find their bards. 


Il 


Tue American Mercury has not neglected 
belles lettres, but it makes no apology for 
devoting relatively little space to mere 
writing. Its fundamental purpose is to 
depict and interpret the America that is in 
being; not to speculate moonily about 
Americas that might be, or ought to be. 
It would print more short stories if more 
good ones could be found. But not many 
are being written in the United States to- 
day. There are, or would seem to be, two 
reasons for this. One is that the form is 
probably in decay—that all of its poten- 
tialities have been worked out, and noth- 
ing remains save to chase tails. Various 
ardent experimentalists try to overcome or 
evade its natural limitations, but none 
of them, so far, has solved the problem. 
The other reason is that the market for 
bad short stories is so wide and lucrative 
at the moment that only romantic ideal- 
ists try to write good ones. On the one 
hand there is the demand of the magazines 
of huge circulation for standardized stuff 
that will interest their vast herds of 
morons and offend no one—in other words, 
for trash that may be turned into movie 
scenarios. And on the other hand there is 
the demand of the innumerable all-fiction 
magazines for trade goods on an even 
lower level—stories, indeed, for readers 
who are just able to read at all. 

These markets offer good livings to mul- 
titudes of diligent hacks. They inevitably 
lure and debauch the young writer, save 
he be of extraordinary resolution. He may 
get ready money for any MS. in the guise 
of fiction, however bad it may be; if he is 
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able to put a certain low plausibility into 
it he may get a very handsome honorarium. 
Thus the flow of stories of any honesty and 
dignity is less than it used to be, and it 
seems doomed to be still less hereafter. 
True American Mercury prints good ones 
when it can find them, but finding them is 
not an easy task. Of a hundred that come 
to it from volunteer contributors, not five 
are even second-rate; yet many of them 
appear later on in other magazines— 
sometimes in magazines of considerable 
pretensions—, and apparently they are 
consumed with satisfaction. But Tue 
American Mercury is not addressed to 
the sort of reader who consumes them. 

In the field of poetry there are similar 
doldrums. An immense mass of verse is 
being written, but not one percent. of it 
has any merit whatsoever. The poets, after 
a long and bitter battle over forms, now 
devote themselves mainly to pawing over 
the debris of the combat. At intervals a 
thing as sound and brilliant as Mr. James 
Weldon Johnson's ‘“Go Down, Death,"’ 
makes its appearance, but the intervals 
seem to grow longer. There was a time, 
nine or ten years ago, when poetry ap- 
peared to be enjoying a renaissance in 
America, but the promise of that time has 
not been fulfilled. The new poets who were 
then thrown up did all their best work in 
the swing of the movement; the moment 
it began to lose momentum they took 
refuge in formulz, and of late little of any 
interest has come from them. 

But in this direction Taz American 
Mercury still cherishes certain hopes. 
Poets are always the forerunners of a 
literature. Its first lispings are done in 
numbers. Thus an effort has been made to 
induce some of the poets of yesterday to 
experiment in prose, and not infrequently 
the result has been very gratifying. Mean- 
while, the later bards, in so far as they 
show any skill at all, are accorded a cer- 
tain hospitality—perhaps rather more 
than they deserve. The magazine, more 
than once, has printed passable poetry. It 
will print better when better is written. 


IV 


The five years have been busy ones, buy 
amusing. The charm of the grab-bag is ig 
every editor's daily toil. For weeks he 
plows hopelessly through heaps of dul} 
and depressing stuff, and then, on some 
gloomy morn, there arrives the pearl of 
great price. It may come in wholly up. 
heralded, or it may come in as the end. 
product of long months of effort and nego. 
tiation. Not uncommonly an article js 
rewritten four or five times before it takes 
on a pleasing shape, and even then it may 
need a great deal of editorial work before 
it is ready for type. Worse, it may be te 
written four or five times, and grow pro- 
gressively more hopeless. Such are the 
hazards of an editor's life. Its compenss- 
tions come when a new note, Clear and 
charming, is sounded in the office—whea 
there appears out of nowhere the ever- 
enchanting marvel of a new writer who 
has something really interesting to say, 
and knows how to say it. 

Tae American Mercury has been more 
fortunate than most magazines in this 
respect. Its departures from the old for 
mulz have naturally attracted to it a great 
many contributors with novel and strik- 
ing ideas. Some of them have been old 
hands and some of them have been novices. 
It owes its substantial success to theit 
collaboration. It has tried to repay them 
by finding a civilized and highly intelligent 
audience for them, sufficiently large to get 
them something approaching general no- 
tice. 

The response of its readers has beet 
hearty and generous. They have borne its 
occasional vagaries patiently, and they 
have supported it with extraordinary 
fidelity. I can only assure them, at the 
of five years, that there is no letting down 
of the original striving. Plans of improve 
ment are in contemplation, and they will 
be executed as the chance offers. Taz AMBER 
ican Mercury will be a great deal bettet 
magazine hereafter than it has ever beet 
in the past. H. L. M. 
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PRECEPTOR SENATORUM 


BY WILLIAM C. 


Frank B. Willis, LL.B., had declared 

boomingly that the then Attorney- 
General, the Hon. Harry M. Daugherty, 
LL.B., was ‘‘as clean as a hound’s tooth.”’ 
Democratic Senators, always ready to 
scoff, had expressed doubts as to the accur- 
acy of this characterization. The Senate 
was about to vote on the Wheeler resolu- 
tion calling for an investigation of the 
Department of Justice; it was the beginning 
of the twilight of the Ohio Gang. 

There arose on the Republican side of 
the Senate chamber a frail, inconspicuous, 
unimpressive little man whose voice 
trembled with earnestness as he began his 
maiden speech in the Senate. With patient 
sorrow, like a teacher of algebra explain- 
ing the binomial theorem to a class of 
backward pupils, he proceeded to tell the 
Senate that it was becoming hysterical in 
the matter of investigations, that it was 
losing its dignity. 

He was not angry when he started his 
speech; had it not been for other Sena- 
tors browsing over their after-luncheon 
newspapers while masticating toothpicks 
or plug tobacco (smoking is forbidden on 
the Senate floor), it would have been easy 
to imagine that he was a pedagogue ad- 
dressing his class in some bucolic high- 
school. His index finger rose and fell 
tythmically. But after several rather ir- 
feverent interruptions the tempo was in- 
creased, while his face became red and his 
Woice ascended in pitch. 

“lam not speaking as a partisan of Mr. 
Daugherty,” he said. “*“‘As those who 
know me best know and those who do not 

Ow me so well will learn, I have never 


Te senior Senator from Ohio, the late 





MURPHY, JR. 


been one of the great admirers of Mr. 
Daugherty; but I have never doubted his 
honesty, I have never doubted his probity, 
I have never doubted his integrity, and, as 
far as I can, I shall go to the limit to see 
that he be given a fair trial."’ 

Thus did the Hon. Simeon D. Fess, 
A.B., A.M., LL.B., LL.D., then the junior 
Senator from the great State of Ohio, begin 
his career in the Senate of the United 
States. The appreciation with which his 
advice was received by his fellow Senators 
was summed up a few moments later by 
the caustic Dr. Caraway of Arkansas, who 
interrupted his slovenly peripateticism 
long enough to remark: 


One shudders to think what would have hap- 
ed to the Senate if the distinguished Senator 
rom Ohio who has just taken his seat had not , 
come here. ne poe and all decency reside 
with him. All sense of propriety he . 
and both sides of the Salas a devold of the 
dignity they should have and the sense of justice 
that should actuate them, and therefore, like the 

schoolmaster, he reads the Senate a lesson. 


After which the Senate, with only one 
dissenting vote (Mr. Elkins of West 
Virginia), adopted the Wheeler resolution. 
Dr. Fess himself was one of those voting 
for its adoption; so was Mr. Willis. 

When Dr. Fess made this profession of 
faith in the martyred Daugherty he 
summed up the philosophy that has guided 
his entire career as a statesman. He has 
never doubted Mr. Daugherty’s honesty or 
integrity; he has never doubted the divine 
inspiration of Harding and Coolidge; he 
has never doubted the god-like wisdom of 
the Republican party or the fitness of 
Republican office-holders to keep their 
hooves in the trough. The Senator is a 
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political fundamentalist. He believes in 
Republicanism as a Tennessee school 
trustee believes in Genesis and ducking for 
sin. Early in his career of sacrifice for the 
Republic, he took his stand upon the rock 
of 100% Republicanism and, like his pa- 
tron saint, famed in hagiography for hav- 
ing spent thirty-seven years on top of a 
pillar, without a bath or a shave, he has 
never budged from his lefty and patriotic 
position. 

Whatever he is today, he is what he has 
made of himself and, therefore, presum- 
ably, he is satisfied. He started without 
prospects, being one of a large family born 
in the wilds of Allen county, in north- 
western Ohio, of parents who were pious, 
but anything but wealthy. His birthplace 
was hard by that of Jim Tully. Most of his 
boyhood was spent in remote country 
places, and when he was old enough to go 
to college he entered Ohio Northern *‘Uni- 
versity’’ at Ada, Ohio. This choice of a 
college was a momentous factor in deter- 
mining his career. Ohio Northern is a 
Methodist plant designed for the training 
of youths who yearn for learning, but 
cannot afford the more expensive and aris- 
tocratic atmosphere of Ohio Wesleyan. It 
is a sprawling kind of institution where a 
boy who is willing to work can obtain 
what it offers in the way of education at 
practically no expense. 

Such a youth was young Simeon D. 
Fess. It happened that he was matricu- 

‘lated during the régime of the late Dr. 
Henry Solomon Lehr, who, as founder and 
president of the ‘university,’ devoted 
himself to the instillation of political 
ambitions in his students. So successful was 
Dr. Lehr in this respect that at one time 
three of his alumni held seats in the United 
States Senate: Dr. Fess, the late Dr. Willis, 
and the celebrated Dr. Arthur R. Robin- 
son, of Indiana. After young Simeon had 
been graduated from Ohio Northern, he 
remained there as an instructor, became 
head of the department of American his- 
tory, director of the College of Law, and, 
finally, vice-president of the ‘‘university."’ 
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After an absence during which he com. 
bined teaching and study at the University 
of Chicago, he became president of Antioch 
College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, one of the 
progeny of Horace Mann. He was pres. 
dent of Antioch from 1907 to 1917, t 
taining this position for five years after he 
was first elected to Congress. 

No doubt it was at Ohio Northern thy 
Dr. Fess acquired his firm and touching 
belief in Prohibition. This belief has stuck 
with him throughout his subsequent 
career, and is as sacred to him today as his 
unquestioning acceptance of the virtue of 
Warren G. Harding and Albert B. Fall, 
So devoted, indeed, has he been to the 
holy cause that the Anti-Saloon Leagy 
has always been able to count on his 
port without the stimulation of the hon 
oraria with which it was wont to cross the 
palm of his late colleague, Dr. Willis, 
True, the League has always given him 
loyal support in his campaigns for public 
office but he has deserved it richly. It is not 
everyday that a moral organization can 
find a servant in Congress who does not 
demand his hire in the hard coin of the 
realm. 

Dr. Henry Solomon Lehr was wise in 
his generation. He looked about him and 
saw signs of decay in the evangelical 
churches. He foresaw that it would not be 
long until the revival boys would be de 
manding that their waning power ovet 
their customers and the public generally be 
bolstered up by the club of the policeman, 
So his pupils were trained in the new ordet 
of Christian statesmanship, that combins 
tion of pious fervor and practical politics 
which blesses the land of the free today. 
Fess, Willis, and Robinson, all products of 
this school, sat in the Senate together, 
Pater, Filius et Spiritus Sanctus of the mot- 
ern American theology. 

But Fess has never accepted a tip from 
the Anti-Saloon League, nor has he ever 
held public office, like a certain pious col 
league, by the grace of an ex-Grand Dragot 
who progressed in natural and due course 
to the State penitentiary. 
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II 


In 1912 the Christian Commonwealth of 
Ohio was in the throes of revising her Con- 
stitution and a convention was called for 
that purpose. From Antioch College came 
President Fess as a delegate from Greene 
county and he was elected vice-president 
of the convention. The president was the 
Rev. Herbert S. Bigelow, an evangelical 
clergyman who later achieved considerable 
notice for his pacifist activities during the 
war. These activities culminated when a 
group of patriots, presumably 100% pure, 
kidnapped him, took him across the Ohio 
river into Kentucky, and there gave him a 
horsewhipping as an object lesson in the 
American love of fair play and free speech. 
In 1912, however, it was not Pastor Bige- 
low’s attitude toward war that was dis- 
turbing to the powers that be in Ohio; it 
was his reputed leaning toward those 
radical devices of the Devil known as the 
initiative, referendum and recall, together 
with such other heresies as direct prima- 
ties. Dr. Fess became vice-president of the 
convention, and in that office was in a posi- 
tion to serve as an anchor to windward on 
the Rev. Mr. Bigelow. 

Having accepted the call to Service and 
found it to his liking and profit, he was in 
something of a quandary when the Con- 
stitutional Convention ended. He was torn 
between a desire to become superintendent 
of schools of Cleveland (a lucrative posi- 
tion, then open to him) and a yearning to 
tun for either the governorship of Ohio or 
Congress. He chose to run for Congress. 
God favored him and he was elected, thus 
beginning a term of service in the lower 
House which lasted until he retired in 1923 
to take his seat in the more august and 
puissant Senate. 

It was during the period when Dr. Fess 
Was president of Antioch that his serenity 
was first disturbed by the political shadow 
of one who had formerly been his pupil at 
Ohio Northern, the late Dr. Willis. While 
Fess was still a member of the faculty of 
Ohio Northern and while Mrs. Fess was 
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teaching Latin in the same institution, 
young Frank Willis came there as a stu- 
dent. Willis studied under both Mrs. Fess 
and the Doctor, and for a time roomed in 
the Fess home. Later, after he had been 
graduated and was himself an instructor 
at Ohio Northern, another embryo Sen- 
ator, Robinson of Indiana, came thither 
in quest of learning and studied under both 
Fess and Willis—a circumstance which the 
statesman from Indiana made the ex- 
cuse for some characteristic sneering dur- 
ing a Senate debate with Dr. Fess on the 
McNary-Haugen bill two years ago. 

Dr. Willis, with his stentorian voice and 
towering figure, progressed more rapidly 
in Ohio politics than did his erstwhile in- 
structor. He was elected to Congress in 
1910, served two terms, and then was 
elected Governor. Fess was not elected to 
Congress until 1912. 

Back of Willis’ race for Governor in 1914 
there was a bit of political maneuvering 
which, inadvertently, changed the com- 
plexion of national party affairs and, be- 
cause of its bearing on the fortunes of Dr. 
Fess, is worth recounting here. The emi- 
nent Theodore Elijah Burton, LL.D., was 
nearing the end of his term in the Senate 
in 1914. He had been elected by the 
Legislature, but during his incumbency the 
amendment providing for popular election 
of United States Senators had been en- 
gtafted on the Constitution. To make 
matters worse, Ohio had adopted the 
direct primary. Dr. Burton was very sus- 
picious of these newfangled ideas. (He has 
become more reconciled to them of late.) 

In the Summer of 1914 the up-and-com- 
ing Willis was preparing to run for either 
the gubernatorial nomination or for the 
Senate, but he did not want to oppose 
Burton if the latter decided to stand for 
reélection. Burton was non-committal and 
finally Willis, unable to stand the strain any 
longer, announced his candidacy for the 
governorship. A few days later Burton an- 
nounced that he would not run for the 
Senate. Warren G. Harding was then in 
retirement, but he was exhumed from the 
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offices of the Marion Star by Mr. Daugh- 
erty and others of the Ohio Gang, and 
made the race for the Senate. Harding's 
election made possible his candidacy for 
the Presidency six years later. 

At this point the trails of Dr. Fess and 
Dr. Willis began to tangle in earnest. 
Harding's term in the Senate was to have 
expired on March 4, 1921. If he wanted 
to run for reélection he had to file his pa- 
pers with the Secretary of State at Colum- 
bus in June, 1920, and it happened that 
the last day on which he could have filed 
was the day on which he was nominated 
for the Presidency in Chicago. Both Fess 
and Willis were eager to make the race for 
the Senate in the event that Harding was 
nominated for,the Presidency. But Willis, 
as the event demonstrated, was more fore- 
sighted than Fess; he made out his papers 
before he went to Chicago to aid Harding's 
presidential aspirations and left the signed 
documents with a friend in Columbus. The 
instant Harding was nominated, Willis 
rushed to a telegraph office and wired to 
his friend to file the papers. 

Fess, who had not taken the Harding 
presidential movement seriously and hence 
had neglected to leave any papers of his 
own in Columbus, was much distressed. 
He even went to Willis and pleaded with 
him to withdraw, telling him that he 
could not hope to win the nomination over 
Walter Brown, Harding's preconvention 
manager in Ohio and the favorite of the 
nominee. But Willis knew his Anti-Saloon 
League onions, and he declined to with- 
draw, nor did he change his mind when 
Harding himself hinted that the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Brown would be most pleasing. 
Whereupon Dr. Fess, ardent dry and 
staunch member of the Old Guard, de- 
clared his preference for Mr. Brown, a wet 
who had followed Roosevelt into the Bull 
Moose corral in 1912! 

But Willis was nominated and elected, 
and he took his seat in the Senate in 1921, 
thereby beating his former instructor to 
the upper House by two years, as he had 
previously beaten him to a seat in the 
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House of Representatives. Dr. Fess came ig 
the Senate following the election of 1922, 
in which he defeated Atlee Pomerene after 
the latter had gone out of his way to de 
nounce union labor in a public address jug 
before the election. The unions didn’t like 
Dr. Fess either (he was the only Ohio 
member of Congress who voted against the 
Adamson Act), but they chose him as the 
less objectionable candidate and he wa 
elected by a majority of 50,000. 

Even when he reached the Senate his 
tribulations with his former pupil wer 
not ended. Seniority looms large in the 
Senate, even when the margin is only two 
years, and Willis had taken over all the 
desirable committee assignments which 
were open to Ohio Senators. Moreover, he 
was still seeking more and because of his 
seniority he got them—including an a 
signment to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, which Dr. Fess was particularly 
eager to have for himself. Fess had to be 
content with assignments to the Com 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contin- 
gent Expenses of the Senate (a glorified 
bookkeeper’s job), to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, to the Com- 
mittee on the Library, and to the Com 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. The last 
named is the only important committe 
among those mentioned. 

Then there was the question of patron- 
age. Willis had come in on the Harding 
landslide and had reaped the fruits of the 
general housecleaning of Democrats in the 
days when an Ohio license tag on an auto 
mobile in the District of Columbia gave 
the driver immunity from all traffic regula 
tions and many other laws as well. Most 
of the plums were gone. 

But in justice to Dr. Fess it must be said 
that he is not a patronage hunter, as such 
fauna go in Washington. He seems to have 
scruples regarding the fitness of appointees 
for minor offices. He is also aware that for 
every successful applicant for a job there 
are at least a dozen unsuccessful ones who 
are likely to swear vengeance. At the saile 
time he did not relish the idea of allowing 
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Dr. Willis to use the Federal patronage for 
the construction of a personal machine in 
Ohio. It was not long before a deadlock 
developed over an impending appoint- 
ment of a Federal judge. Willis won that 
fight; he was coming up for reélection at 
the time and the powers listened to his 
frantic pleas for help. 

But the friction between the two alumni 
of Ohio Northern did not really come out 
into the open until Willis announced his 
candidacy for the Presidency. Dr. Fess was 
somewhat embarrassed. It was all very well 
for Willis to chase rainbows in a year when 
he was not up for reélection to the Senate, 
but Fess himself was up for reélection. A 
few days after Willis announced his 
candidacy, Fess was quoted in the papers 
as saying that either Mr. Hoover or Mr. 
Dawes appeared to him to be the most 
probable choice for the Republican nom- 
ination—always assuming that Mr. Cool- 
idge still did not choose to run. When the 
news of that interview reached Washing- 
ton it was a long time before quiet reigned 
along the Potomac. A few days later Dr. 
Fess announced that he would support Mr. 
Willis in the latter's contest against Mr. 
Hoover for the Ohio delegation. Then 
Willis died, and became, at one stroke, 
both an angel and a statesman. 


Ill 


In his public life as I have said, Dr. Fess is 
unfailingly orthodox. The platform of the 
Republican party is to him as the Ten 
Commandments, or even the Methodist 
Book of Discipline. In all his career of ten 
years in the House and six years in the Sen- 
ate he has never broken with the leaders of 
his party on any important issue. He goes 
along because he believes that that party 
is unfailingly the repository of all con- 
ceivable political wisdom. Every attempt 
t0 question its course or to criticize the 
policies of a Republican President fills him 
With anguish unspeakable, and finds him 
teady to leap into the breach in their de- 
fense. He opposed the Teapot Dome inves- 


tigation. He voted against the resolution 
calling for the resignation of Secretary 
Denby and against a motion to transmit 
a copy of that resolution to the President. 
He fought against the appointment of the 
Reed Committee, which uncovered the 
campaign orgies in Pennsylvania and IIli- 
nois in 1926. Subsequently, he voted to seat 
Smith of Illinois and Vare of Pennsylvania 
at a time when many of the Republican 
stalwarts, alarmed by the public uproar, 
joined with the Democrats and Progres- 
sives in the auto da fé which deprived IIli- 
nois and Pennsylvania of their equal rep- 
resentation in the Senate. 

Let an unregenerate Democrat or an in- 
surgent Republican speak slightingly of 
the Grand Old Party and Dr. Fess is on his 
feet instantly. Worming his way between 
Senatorial desks, his professorial fore- 
finger shaking in reproach, he advances 
toward the center of the Senate chamber. 
He shouts defiance at the foe in a voice 
surprisingly voluminous for a man of his 
small stature. As the debate grows warm, 
perspiration rolls from the bald spot on his 
head and his face becomes the color of a 
ripe watermelon. Nor will he heed the en- 
treaties of even the Republican leaders that 
he desist from his furious defense long 
enough to permit the transaction of Senate 
business. More than once in recent years 
the majority leaders have felt that the less 
said about a particular situation the better 
it would be for the party; they knew when 
they were licked and didn’t care to adver- 
tise the licking. But not so Dr. Fess. He 
loves to go down fighting. And he does 
so frequently, to the amusement of the 
ribald opposition and the chagrin of the 
elder statesmen on his own side. 

Apart from his official life, Dr. Fess is a 
mild, inoffensive, rather likable man. His 
personal habits do credit to his godly 
training. He neither smokes nor drinks, 
being one of that very select and restricted 
group of Senators who really regulate their 
personal habits by their votes on Prohibi- 
tion. In appearance he is neat but never 
gaudy, his usual attire being a dark sack 
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suit which sometimes shows that it has 
been worn before, but is never un 

or spotted. His is the kind of sartorial 
make-up which would become an execu- 
tive of an impecunious college eager to 
talk with wealthy alumni about the wel- 
fare of the institution. On occasion, how- 
ever, as when he is scheduled for a set 
speech, the Doctor appears in the Senate in 
full morning regalia. He wears it with a 
slightly shy and conscious dignity. 

He is 1 member of the Methodist Church 
and regular in his attendance upon its 
services and ceremonials. He is frequently 
called upon to speak at evening services, 
meetings of men’s church organizations, 
and gatherings at the Y. M.C. A. 

He is an indefatigable worker. He likes 
to be busy about many things and is never 
happier than when he is entrusted with 
some mission for those in high places and 
is thus in a position to become the spokes- 
man for the administration. He likes the 
rdéle, although he usually denies modestly 
that he is acting in that high capacity. 
Because of this liking for reflected glory 
he is frequently allowed to be the spokes- 
man when doing so means to oppose what 
seems to be the more popular course. The 
record does not disclose any instance in 
which he could be suspected of having ab- 
sented himself from the Senate in order to 
avoid casting an unpopular or dangerous 
vote. He could not imagine any unpopular- 
ity or danger in any vote cast in support of 
a Republican measure. 

The Doctor’s own personal hero was 
the late Dr. Wayne B. Wheeler, that con- 
secrated man. He admired Wheeler's great 
breadth of understanding and keenness of 
intellect, coupled, as it was, with moral 
courage of a sort rare since the Apostolic 
Age. In a conversation since the great man 
died, he once declared, *‘I always liked to 
ask Wayne Wheeler's advice on any ques- 
tion. He was a man of great intelligence and 
courage and an absolutely square fighter."’ 

Contrary to what might be expected in 
view of his other predilections and some 
of his political associations, Dr. Fess has 
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never bowed the knee to Imperial Wizard 
When he was chairman of the House Cop. 
mittee on Education the Klan was striy. 
ing mightily for the enactment of a bill » 
create a Federal Department of Education 
Although he has long been associated with 
the National Education Association, which 
was the official sponsor of that bill, Dy. 
Fess did not manifest any enthusiasm fo 
its passage, and the fact drew down 
him the scorpions of the Fellowship Forum, 
the official organ of the Klan. But he didn’t 
change his attitude; not even when th 
Klan carried his home county against him 
in the 1922 election. Of course, the pro 
posed Department of Education was no 
an administration project. 


IV 


The Doctor's inability to see evil in any- 
thing designed to advance the sacred caus 
of Republicanism was never more strik- 
ingly illustrated than by the circumstances 
surrounding his famous rebuke by Presi- 
dent Coolidge, evoked because of his too 
ardent advocacy of another (third?) term 
for the strong, silent, powerful thinker 
from Vermont. Dr. Fess called at the White 
House during the Summer of 1927 and on 
emerging from the throne-room confided 
to the gaping newspaper men that Dr. 
Coolidge was considerably vexed because 
he (Dr. Fess), in some then recent public 
statements, had expressed the conviction 
and hope that the President, whatever his 
yearnings for retirement, would be th 
Republican candidate in 1928. This wa 
some weeks after the famous “‘I do not 
choose"’ ukase from the Black Hills. The 
reporters who saw Dr. Fess on this oct 
sion described him as being somewhi 
red-faced, and embarrassed, and perturbed. 

But let Dr. Fess himself tell what hap 
pened in his own words, chosen afte 
several months, during which he could 
collect his thoughts and speak with te 
precision becoming a pedagogue. On Feb 
ruaty 9, 1928, on the floor of the Senate, 
he said: 
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leaving [the President's private office] I said 
to the President, “I hope that my frequent refer- 
ences to your being called in = are not em- 
barrassing to you."’ Then he frankly let me know 
that they were embarrassing to him. While I in- 
sisted that there was no ground for it, that the 
people did not believe that I was talking with his 

al but upon my own responsibility, he said, 
ee difficulty is the people will likely think you 
are talking with my approval,"’ and I found that 
the President felt somewhat embarrassed. I said 
to him, “If you really think that, I will clear it 


immediately.’ Senators know what happened. 
I got out to the newspaper boys, I said to 
the boys, ‘Make it perfectly clear that when I am 
talking about the President being drafted next 
yeat I am talking on my own responsibility—I 
am not talking with his approval.’* Then I added 
what was not true, but I wanted to get it across: 
“I find the President seems to be greatly displeased 
with what I have said.’’ . . . It was all amusin 
and while it was getting the thing across that 
aimed to put across, I did not mean to pay the 
ice for it that I had to pay by having it said that 
Fas rebuked, or that I was censured or repri- 
manded, for there was not an element of that in 
it whatever. 


This account of what had happened at 
the White House was, seemingly, a shock 
to other Senators, who could not, ap- 

tly, conceive that one of their num- 
ber could be guilty of even the slightest 
deception. At any rate, the bellicose Sen- 
ator Robinson, of Arkansas, demanded: 

“The Senator said a moment ago that 
he stated what was not true when he de- 
clared that the President was displeased?’ 

“I said,"’ Dr. Fess replied, ‘*‘I find that 
the President is greatly displeased’. I have 
just said that I found nothing of the sort."’ 

After he had made his formal confession 
of mendacity the debate roared on. 

“May I ask the Senator," inquired the 
suave Pat Harrison, official baiter of Re- 
publicans, ‘‘if in his nomination speech to- 
day of the President for a third term, he 
does not feel that he is doing an injustice 
to his colleague from Ohio (Mr. Willis), 
who is a candidate for the Presidency?” 

“No injustice whatever,’ Dr. Fess re- 
plied, eager for a dig at Willis. “I am 
speaking upon my own responsibility and, 
I hope, with the approval of my col- 


Followed then the sardonic Jim Reed, 
who inquired why Dr. Fess was so in- 
sistent that Mr. Coolidge ought to become 
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a candidate again. (The debate, theoreti- 
cally, was upon the LaFollette resolution 
holding that the anti-third term tradition 
should be observed.) 

“It seems to me that is the doctrine of 
despair,"’ said Senator Reed. “I protest 
against that. I protest in the name of the 
Senator's own colleague. I protest in the 
name of the distinguished leader upon the 
other side of the Senate (Mr. Curtis). I pro- 
test in the name of that great English 
statesman, Mr. Hoover. I protest in the 
name of that great dirt farmer, Mr. Low- ‘ 
den. I protest in the name of the great Re- 
publican party; for with all its faults it 
really does seem to me that it is not abso- 
lutely forced to nominate one man because 
it has not any other man capable of filling 
the position."’ 

“If Ohio can nominate the candidate, he 
will be an Ohio man,”’ said Dr. Fess. 

“Which one?’’ demanded Robinson of 
Arkansas. 

“Willis,” answered Fess, without a 
twinkle in his eye. 

It was during the course of this debate 
also that he entered a solemn denial that 
he was the White House Spokesman. 

“I have been conjuring in my mind for 
the reason why the Senator so persistently 
keeps before the country the idea that the 
President will really run to succeed him- 
self,’’ said Senator Reed, ‘‘and I am won- 
dering if the Senator is the duly appointed 
or if he is only the self-annointed John the 
Baptist of the savior of the Republican 
party. I followed with great interest a 
large number of stories in the press of a few 
months ago attributed to the White House 
Spokesman. We all wondered for a long 
time who the White House Spokesman 
might be. As I have thought of this con- 
versation in the Senate today, I have won- 
dered whether the Senator from Ohio is 
really the White House Spokesman on this 
occasion.”’ 

To which the Senator from Ohio re- 
plied with great dignity: 

‘Upon no occasion am I the White House 
Spokesman."’ 
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V 


Whether Dr. Fess was spanked at the 
White House or not, he stood his ground 
in advocating another term for Dr. Cool- 
idge. Delivering the keynote speech as 
temporary chairman of the Republican 
National Convention at Kansas City he 
concluded with a fulsome eulogy of the 
President, including two sentences of 
obiter dicta (Mr. Vare of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Butler of Massachusetts, the Anti-Saloon 
League bosses, and the boughten Aframer- 
icans from the South having declared in 
favor of Mr. Hoover), as follows: 


After five years and seven months of leadership in 

our nation, he leaves office by his own fiat, which 

appears to be final, and is so interpreted by many 
is friends, in spite of the fact that his nomina- 
tion and election would be a foregone conclusion 

did he not forbid. This hold upon the confidence 

of the American people of every name, class, and 

creed, without regard to partisan feeling, makes 

Calvin Coolidge the — personal and politi- 

cal force in the world today. 

It is a source of irritation among those 
who are thrown with Dr. Fess that his 
sense of humor does not seem to be as 
other men’s. It is not that he is soured on 
the world; he is kindly, deferential to those 
in high place, and courteous to those who 
hold positions less exalted than his own. 
But frequently he seems much amused 
when others see nothing laughable at all; 
and even more frequently he sees nothing 
amusing in occurrences which convulse his 
fellow Senators. He never joins those 
groups which are wont to congregate about 
the Hon. J. Thomas Heflin, of Alabama, 
when that distinguished clown relieves 
the tedium of Senatorial debates by sotto 
voce accounts of the idiosyncrasies of South- 
ern niggers. Although the exigencies of 
his war with the Pope have somewhat 
hampered his activities as jester to the Sen- 
ate, the Alabaman is still by all odds the 
champion raconteur in the upper House. 
But Dr. Fess sees no humor in him. 

Perhaps, it was by reason of this pecu- 
liarity that he was chosen to deliver the 





keynote speech at the Kaasas City conyep. 
tion. It is the duty of a keynoter to recoup, 
the glorious achievements of his party ig 
the past and to promise things of equ 
glory for the future. Thus it became th. 
duty of Dr. Fess to elaborate elog 
upon the significance of the Republica 
triumph in 1920, when Elder Will H. Hay 
greased the road to victory with funds sy}. 
sequently replaced by Mr. Sinclair's bonds, 
Again, as the keynoter, Dr. Fess was gives 
an opportunity to laud the rugged pioneer 
honesty of Mr. Fall in the matter of the 
naval oil reserves, and the sterling, fx. 
seeing patriotism of Mr. Denby and young 
Teddy Roosevelt in connection with thos 
same reserves. 

To him was also given the stimulating 
chance to dwell prayerfully upon the fear. 
less and impartial administration of justice 
under the guidance of Messrs. Daugherty, 
Jesse Smith e¢ a/.; and upon the tender 
solicitude with which the Veterans’ By 
reau under Mr. Forbes, late of Atlanta 
cared for the wreckage of the World War, 
It was a glorious opportunity; and hereis 
how Dr. Fess rose to it: 


By the greatest majority ever given in the history 
of elections the Republican party under the leader- 
ship of Warren G. Harding was called to the task 
of restoration, and at once grappled with the 
ag problems quite as difficult as those of war. 

e manner in which the problems have been 
handled, first so well begun by the administra 
tion of our beloved and late lamented Warren G. 
Harding and then by that of Coolidge, is too well 
known for further comment. All our people have 
some knowledge of the number and most of them 
some idea of the complication of these problems. 
Very few will deny the complete success in the 
effort of solution. 


Thus spoke Dr. Fess to the crowd that 
filled the Kansas City convention hall; and 
he did it with head erect and looking hs 
audience squarely in its collective fac. 
Before he was chosen temporary chairmit 
of the convention the position was 
to Dr. Charles Evans Hughes, who has# 
normal sense of humor behind his whisk 
ers. Dr. Hughes declined. 
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CONFUSION AMONG THE LIBERALS 


BY ROLAND HUGINS 


VERYONE seems to agree that Liberal- 
ism in America is very sick, and that 
it may indeed be on its death-bed, 

yet curiously enough nobody seems to 
know who or what the invalid really is. 
Any precise formulation of the Liberal 
creed seems difficult, and the reason may 
be simply that the Liberals are fond of 
squabbling among themselves. Any dis- 
cussion of current problems, such as Pro- 
hibition, the purport of Bolshevism, the 
proper social status of the Negro, or the 
League of Nations, will split any consider- 
able group of liberal-minded persons 
asunder and hold them divided for hours. 
True, they may come to agreement on a 
few innocent minima, say, free speech and 
free trade. But on all controversial issues 
of the day they have diverse views, and 
some of them are sizzling hot in their 
repudiations of the opinions of the others. 

A certain part of this confusion of mind 
among Liberals is perhaps obvious. But 
what is not so obvious is the fact that the 
post-war Liberals in America have split 
into several distinct groups. These groups 
cannot be separated one from another with 
a knife-like sharpness, but the divisions 
ate sufficiently clear to be significant. In 
the Nineteenth Century one could speak of 
a Liberal with reasonable accuracy of 
Meaning, and in the first decade of the 
Twentieth Century one could discuss neo- 
Liberals and neo-Liberalism and still know 
what one was talking about. This is no 
longer possible; and the first and most 
vital division which must be taken into 
acount is that between the two large 
groups which we may designate as the 

ians and the Humanitarians. 


The Libertarians are those who place 
their emphasis on the liberty of the in- 
dividual—that is to say, on civic and legal 
rights and in particular on that bundle of 
moral prerogatives which goes under the 
name of personal liberty. The Humani- 
tarians, on the other hand, are not con- 
cerned about individual liberty (although 
they may speak of a ‘‘positive, protected 
liberty’’); they are interested in economic 
and social improvements. They have aban- 
doned the doctrine of /aissez faire, and they 
seek to improve, by governmental action 
if necessary, living and working conditions 
and to establish higher standards of health, 
education, and the care of dependents. 
These two groups, then, the Libertarians 
and the Humanitarians, are the two main 
sections into which American Liberal 
opinion has divided. Later, when we come 
to examine more in detail the opinions, 
leadership and antipathies of these two 
groups, we shall find it convenient to refer 
to the Libertarians as the Liberty-Liberals, 
or Right wing, and to the Humanitarians 
as the Welfare-Liberals, or Left wing. 

Unfortunately for simplicity, however, 
this is not the whole story. There are two 
other groups of present-day Liberals, of 
some prominence in this country, and of 
gteat importance in Great Britain. Both of 
these other factions are, in a sense, hyphen- 
ated or hybrid. Between the Welfare- 
Liberals and the true Radicals stands a 
section of opinion which represents an en- 
deavor to combine ‘‘the best elements” of 
both Liberalism and Socialism. Persons of 
this persuasion we may call the Labor- 
Liberals. And between the Liberty-Liber- 
als and the true Conservatives or Tories, 
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stands a faction which attempts to recon- 
cile Liberalism with Conservatism. These, 
in deference to their social ideal, we may 
call the Efficiency-Liberals. Thus we have 
a fourfold grouping, which comprises, 
reading from Right to Left, the following 
segments: the Efficiency-Liberals, the Lib- 
erty-Liberals, the Welfare-Liberals, and 
the Labor-Liberals. 


II 


This classification may appear to be cum- 
bersome and arbitrary. Liberals them- 
selves often display a dislike of being 
labelled. They feel that they are too big, 
or at least too individual, to be pigeon- 
holed. Doubtless there are persons so 
eclectic in their social philosophies, so in- 
sistent on keeping tentative toes in several 
divergent camps, that they escape all the 
categories. But these are the exceptions. 
The opinions of most people attain a con- 
siderable degree of coherence and con- 
sistency, not so much through any logical 
process of sorting and coérdination, as 
through the impetus and focus of their 
emotions. Labels are, after all, but at- 
tempts to generalize about trends. They 
are the necessary tools of the observer. It 
would be difficult, for example, to discuss 
the state of modern psychology without 
recognizing that the psychologists have 
clustered into a number of schools: gestalt 
psychology, dynamic psychology, purpo- 
sive psychology, reaction psychology, 
structural psychology, and behaviorism. 
Likewise, in dealing with political and 
social tendencies, we still have need of the 
basic distinction between Right, Centre, 
and Left, that is, between Conservatives, 
Liberals, and Radicals. But each of these 
three basic terms needs further subdivid- 
ing; and if we want to find out what way 
the American world is going we need par- 
ticularly to know what is happening 
among the Liberals. 

There is a superstition among intel- 
lectuals that the Great War blasted Liber- 
alism. According to this thesis, the Liberal 


parties were healthy and successful up to 
1914, but during the conflict were betrayed 
and scuttled by their leaders, speci 
such leaders as Grey, Asquith and Lloyd. 
George in England, Clemenceau and Briand 
in France, and Woodrow Wilson in the 
United States. By 1919, with the Signing 
of the peace of vengeance at the end of the 
war to end war, this Liberal collapse is 
supposed to have become fully apparent to 
all, with the result that since then Liber. 
alism, as an organized political force, has 
been crumbling away, with its former ad- 
herents moving either to the Left toward 
Radicalism and Communism, or to the 
Right toward Conservatism and Fascism, 
This point of view has been emphasized 
even more strongly in Europe than in 
America. For example, there is the vigor- 
ous pamphlet entitled ‘From Liberalism to 
Labor,’’ put out in 1921 by Charles Trevel- 
yan, formerly Liberal member of Parlia- 
ment and a minister in the Asquith Cabinet. 
In this pamphlet Trevelyan says: 
Those Liberal leaders in Britain were silent. 
Neither before, nor during, nor after the peace 
which condemns the world to a new era of na 
tional hatreds and armaments did they offer one 
bleat of opposition to the forces of reaction. 
Rather it was they themselves who had pointed 
out the course for the reactionaries by their 
Secret Treaties in 1915 and 1916. The truth is that 
by the end of the war Liberalism as a political 
force had ceased to function. . . . It is indeed 
difficult to trace any part of the policy of Liberal- 
ism which was not abandoned during the war, 
with the result that when the chance of a new 
start dawned for the world, reactionary ideas had 


an ascendency absolutely unchallen except 
by the forces of labor. = 


It is true that the Great War did, by let- 
ting loose a flood of nationalistic passions, 
submerge Liberalism and Liberal ideals for 
the time being. Likewise on the Continent, 
both in the Allied countries and in the 
Central Powers, the war submerged Social- 
ism and every form of radicalism. The teal 
question is: Why did Liberalism continue 
to remain flattened out after the war? Why 
did it show so little resilience and power of 
revival? As a matter of fact, the war merely 
demonstrated how liable and ready liber 
alism was to crack. It revealed the presence 
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of unsuspected fractures and confusion. 
The Liberal leaders and the Liberal intel- 
jectuals divided in their views on the 
causes of the war and the significance of 
the conflict. This was the beginning of dis- 
integration and feebleness. Had the war 
not started the splitting process, some 
later event would have done so. At one 
point in the pamphlet quoted above the 
author remarks: ‘‘Even without the war 
it is more than doubtful whether the mass 
of Radical voters would not have trans- 
ferred their allegiance to Labor within a 
very few years.”’ 

In the United States the war produced 
asimilar division in the ranks of the Liber- 
als. In general, and with qualifications 
necessary because of cross-currents of 
opinion, it may be said that the Welfare- 
Liberals supported the war and President 
Wilson's interpretation of it, while the 
Liberty-Liberals were in opposition. And 
the same alignment, for and against, tends 
to persist in respect to the League of Na- 
tions. But in the United States there has 
been no Liberal party to disintegrate. Here 
opinion and partisanship do not necessarily 
run together. The method of electing Pres- 
idents prescribed by the Constitution, and 
particularly the necessity of capturing a 
majority of electoral votes by State blocs, 
has given the great traditional parties a 
cohesion and a continuity lacking in most 
other democracies. It is a commonplace 
that both the Republican and the Demo- 
cratic parties contain within themselves 
teactionary and progressive elements, and 
that in any given election it is a gamble 
which element gets control. The intra- 
party differences between the two wings 
are often more important than the ‘‘issues’’ 
taised between the parties themselves. 

And yet, in spite of all this, the United 
States is likely to remain the last great 
stronghold of Liberalism, in one form or 
another. Historically, Liberalism has been 
the creed and faith of the bourgeoisie. Euro- 
peans are fond of pointing out that in 
America we have no aristocracy (except 
pethaps our plutocrats) and no proletariat 
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(except perhaps our farmers). The bulk of 
Americans belong in the middle classes, 
and have the middle-class point of view. 
On its idealistic side that point of view is 
Liberal. And hence it matters a great deal 
which brand of Liberalism, if any, is going 
to win out. 

By separating into four factions Ameri- 
can Liberalism has, of course, weakened 
itself, and has thinned and watered its 
faith. Each sector reflects but one aspect of 
the whole Liberal tradition. Furthermore, 
the various sections tend to war among 
themselves, and in part to nullify one an- 
other's efforts. Bad feeling is chronic, and 
just as orthodox Communists and Syndi- 
calists reserve their most virulent disdain 
for the revisionist Socialists, so an Ameri- 
can Liberal is likely to vent his choicest 
contempt on some brother Liberal in a rival 
camp. The reason for these mutual hostili- 
ties will be made clearer by a review of the 
doctrinal positions of the four groups. This 
review will be indicative rather than ex- 
haustive. We shall proceed from Right to 
Left, beginning with the Efficiencv-Lib- 
eral. 


Il 


This particular straddler, this compro- 
miser between Conservative and Liberal 
principles, is often found in professional 
and academic circles. You will know him 
by the qualifications he attaches to his con- 
victions. He believes in democracy, but he 
adds that ‘‘in times of emergency’’ it may 
sometimes be necessary to resort to Fascism 
and the Iron Hand; he declares that he is 
pro-labor and against every form of eco- 
nomic exploitation, but he also thinks 
that there is a great deal to be said for ‘‘the 
new tactics of Big Business’’; he stands for 
laissez faire and personal liberty, but he is 
quick to point out that “‘liberty is not 
license’’ and that measures like Prohibition 
may be desirable for purposes of ‘‘social 
control’’; he favors free speech and the 
open expression of every kind of political 
and social thought, but he recognizes that 
restrictions on debate are necessary in war- 
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time, and that there are certain kinds of 
radical talk which are ‘‘subversive."’ 

In all this the Liberal-Conservative is not 
insincere; he feels that he is merely inter- 
preting abstract principles so that they 
will conform to modern realities. The Effi- 
ciency-Liberals are certain that the present 
organization of society, economic, politi- 
cal, and juridical, is fundamentally sound, 
and they believe that through the applica- 
tion of intelligence the weak spots in the 
system can be eliminated. They have pro- 
found faith in the social sciences and in 
research. Such problems as the business 
cycle, unemployment, lawlessness, and 
governmental incompetence will yield, 
they think, to the technique of factual 
study and statistical analysis. They have 
little awareness of the fact that in the 
social sciences, as in all kinds of intellectual 
endeavor, one’s basic (and perhaps uncon- 
scious) assumptions are the really impor- 
tant matters. Their own assumptions center 
about the concept of social and national 
efficiency. This is no narrow ideal, but it 
is essentially pragmatic. 

These Efficiency-Liberals, though numer- 
ous, have now no definite organization. A 
number of years ago an attempt was made 
to set up what was called the Liberal 
League. Although the platform, or declara- 
tion of principles of this League was vague, 
and its cliéntéle rather mixed, it contained 
among its members many men like Pro- 
fessors Thomas Nixon Carver and Irving 
Fisher—quite the type. A large number of 
college and university professors, of news- 
paper owners and editors, and of bankers 
and business men may properly be classed 
as Efficiency-Liberals. Together, they have 
enormous facilities for swaying public 
opinion in this country. Possibly their 
most typical organ is The Saturday Evening 
Po#. This nationally-read weekly has not, 
of course, built up its huge circulation 
through the championship of a programme, 
but on the other hand it has never been at 
any pains to conceal its editorial opinions. 
And the Po is only one of several similar 
organs. 


Next in line stand the Liberty-Lj 
arrayed in defense of personal freedom, 
Probably this group traces its lineage mop 
directly to the earlier, Nineteenth Cen 
Liberalism than does any one of the othe 
three groups. It really believes in individ. 
ualism; it wants governmental regulation 
and collective interference restricted to x 
narrow a range as is possible in an 
society. It still finds refreshment in olf 
slogans, such as that the state is at bestg 
necessary evil, and that that governments 
best which governs least. It demands real 
freedom to say and write what one pleases, 
and insists on open options in personal 
conduct. 

The Liberty-Liberals are, of course, hotly 
opposed to the prohibition of alcoholic 
beverages, to Comstockery in all its mani- 
festations, to the censorship of plays, mov- 
ing-pictures, books and schoolbooks, and 
to every form of gag-law. In modem 
America they have plenty of fights on 
their hands. So strongly do they resent 
every extension of governmental activity, 
and so apprehensive are they of the dangers 
of bureaucracy, that they have opposed a 
number of measures of a humanitarian 
nature. For instance, they entered actively 
a few years ago into the opposition which 
defeated the proposed constitutional amen¢- 
ment for the regulation of child labor. 
Furthermore, they are more than lukewarm 
to proposals for the shackling of monope 
lies and trade associations, for government 
ownership or operation of public utilities, 
or for the socialization of natural resources. 
In brief, they are against anything and 
everything which cripples individual ia 
itiative and freedom of choice. 

Some of the Liberty-Liberals are older 
men, like Nicholas Murray Butler, who 
imbibed the pure milk of Victorian Liber 
alism in their youth. But most of them ate 
of a younger generation, and represents 
revolt against the restrictions and taboos 
of the post-war era. In many instances thes 
rebels got their resentments first, 
their doctrines later. A considerable pre 
portion, though not all, of the people who 
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such dissentient organizations as 
the American Civil Liberties Union and 
the Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment are Liberty-Liberals. The 
as a whole is articulate. Several 
monthly magazines put their major edi- 
torial emphasis on personal and moral 
liberty, and a number of the best daily 
newspapers in the country, including the 
New York World, the Baltimore Sun, and 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch have carried on 
a valiant campaign to restore vitality to 
the guarantees of individual rights in the 
Constitution—guarantees which have been 
blithely ignored by both legislatures and 
courts in the last decade. These newspapers 
have endeavored to read a new and modern 
meaning into the old doctrine of States’ 
rights. 
IV 


The fundamental fissure in American Lib- 
eralism is found, as I noted earlier, between 
the Liberty-Liberals and the Welfare-Lib- 
erals. The latter have a leaning toward 
blue-laws; they strongly favor Prohibition 
and the drastic suppression of every form 
of “vice."’ 

They have been led in this direction by 
two considerations. In the first place they 
have come to perceive that /aissez faire will 
not work under modern industrial and 
social conditions. It is necessary, they be- 
lieve, for the state to take positive steps 
for the improvement of factory conditions, 
for the prevention of disease, for the con- 
trol of sanitation, and for the regulation 
of industry. They are thoroughgoing inter- 
ventionists. 

In the second place, sumptuary laws 
seem to them a natural corollary to wel- 
fate projects in general, an integral part 
of their campaigns for such measures as the 
protection of women workers, the preven- 
tion of child labor, municipal housing, old 
age pensions, accident, sickness, and un- 
employment insurance, the elimination of 
tuberculosis and of blindness, the abolition 
of capital punishment, the reform of penal 
institutions,—and so on. 
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In a phrase, they have come to conceive 
of social control as a part of social hygiene. 
They do not, of course, admit that they are 
the enemies of liberty; on the contrary they 
insist that interventions and restrictions of 
the sort they approve, aimed at the abate- 
ment of poverty, hazard, and temptation, 
enhance rather than impair ‘‘real’’ personal 
freedom. Most of the Welfare-Liberals are 
pro-labor, and lean leftward in their eco- 
nomic convictions. Some of them favor the 
single-tax, some of them want nationaliza- 
tion of mines and water-power, and nearly 
all of them would like to see further ex- 
tensions of government enterprise. 

Social workers, almost without excep- 
tion, can be blanketed among the Wel- 
fare-Liberals. The group includes many 
“‘advanced"’ thinkers among economists, 
political scientists,and public school teach- 
ers. Again, there are in the United States 
several scores of associations, societies, 
leagues, institutes, bureaus, and councils, 
endowed or publicly supported, which are 
devoted to educational or philanthropic 
endeavors, or to research in the social sci- 
ences. Some of the members of their staffs 
are Welfare-Liberals. And lastly, this fac- 
tion embraces a considerable miscellaneous 
following known as Progressives. The lead- 
ing, or at least the most representative, 
journal of this section of opinion is the 
Survey. The two able New York Liberal 
weeklies, the New Republic and the Nation, 
also belong definitely in the Welfare group, 
despite the fact that both these journals 
have attempted in recent years to face two 
ways on Prohibition. 

The Labor-Liberals, the last group of 
the four, is the most radical. It seeks to 
snuggle up to Socialism without actually 
committing itself to wedlock. The reason- 
ing behind this alliance, or compromise, 
has been stated with reasonable clarity. 
Oscar Jaszi has written (the New Republic, 
September 10, 1924) that ‘‘the most urgent 
ideal need of present day humanity is a just 
and reasonable compromise between those 
elements of classical Liberalism which con- 
stitute the indispensable conditions for 
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human progress (¢.g., liberty of conscience, 
liberty of the press, of free investigation, of 
free initiative, of unimpeded exchange, of 
unrestricted choice of vocation, free sexual 
selection, free social organization, etc.) 
and those elements of Socialism which 
would introduce order, justice and moral 
autonomy into the economic relations of 
the working community.’ Again, Harold 
Laski has declared (the New Republic, July 
8, 1925) that: ‘‘Men have still to grow ac- 
customed to the realization that the Lib- 
eral party is obsolete. They have still to 
make themselves face the idea of the Labor 
party as the inheritor of the radical tradi- 
tion. . . . Liberal ideas, so far as they have 
relevance to the new age, must be realized 
through different institutions.”’ 

The two foregoing quotations reveal 
merely the aspirations of the Labor-Lib- 
erals. A detailed programme of action has 
never been presented by them, though 
doubtless one could be drawn. Such a pro- 
gramme, certainly, would include demands 
for many fundamental economic changes: 
proposals for the nationalization of at least 
all the key industries, including railroads, 
ships, coal and iron mines, telegraphs and 
telephones, and banks; and also projects 
for a vastly increased participation of 
workers, including the technicians, in the 
management of industry and commerce. 
These changes, it would be alleged, can be 
accomplished without any essential sacri- 
fice of the Liberal principles of free thought, 
free speech, free enterprise, and free gov- 
ernment. 

The Labor-Liberals in this country are 
mostly of two sorts: intellectuals and ac- 
tive workers in the cause of labor. Both 
sorts earnestly desire that something sub- 
stantial, something radical, be done to ele- 
vate the status of the toiling masses and to 
insure the workers a larger share of the 
social income; and yet they shrink from 
going as far as have the Communists of 
Russia in subordinating every other human 
value to a programme of proletarian con- 
trol. For a number of years after the war 
the Labor-Liberals had a capable spokes- 





man in the New York weekly called th 
Freeman, no longer published. Some of the 
labor dailies and union journals give ¢. 
pression, fitfully, to their point of view 
but they have at the moment no Consistent 
exponent or champion. 


V 


Well, what can be done about it? On th 
assumption that the foregoing classifica. 
tion and analysis of the fragments of Ameri. 
can Liberalism is fairly accurate, does any 
possibility of reunion and codrdinatiog 
suggest itself? Is there any way by which 
the diverse ideals and the conflicting aims 
of the four sectors can be welded into, 
harmonious and effecti> whole? So far no 
real attempts at reconciliation have been 
made, because the nature and extent of the 
divisions have not been recognized. A few 
Liberals, it is true, have sought to wave 
away all disagreements by maintaining 
that Liberalism after all is chiefly an atti- 
tude and a temper; and then have gone on 
to claim for themselves a monopoly of 
open-mindedness and of the ‘‘scientific ap 
proach”’ to social problems. This kind of 
thing will get Liberalism nowhere. Every- 
one claims to be scientific nowadays, and 
none more so than a certain type of realistic 
Conservative, and a certain type of doctri- 
naire Radical. Negative attitudinizing is 
futile. Liberals are persons with opinions 
—like everyone else—and many of their 
opinions have sharp corners. 
There is, possibly, a way out—a way by 
which Liberalism could be saved, not from 
its enemies, but from itself. This would in- 
volve two steps. The first would be to cut 
away the two outer wings. The Efficiency- 
Liberals do not really believe in Jaisse 
faire: they believe in government support 
of existing property rights, quite a differ 
ent matter. The Labor-Liberals are not 
really interested in private initiative or it- 
dividual freedom: they are interested in4 
formula for the complete reorganization of | 
society. Rid of these straddlers, the two 
remaining branches of Liberalism could 
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try to compose their differences; to com- 
bine, if possible, the Libertarian and the 
Humanitarian points of view; and to re- 
unite tolerance with pity. 

There is a chance that the reconciliation 
could be effected. There seems to be no 
ultimate reason why Liberty-Liberals, be- 
cause they think a man should be allowed 
to take a drink or place a bet on a horse, 
should also be in favor of allowing chil- 
dren of ten and twelve years to work in 
mines and mills, or should be opposed to 
old age pensions. On the other hand, if the 
United States handled the liquor problem 
as does, say, the Province of Quebec, or if 
it adopted the lenient and enlightened 
methods of Denmark in dealing with sex 
irregularities, doubtless the Welfare-Lib- 
erals could go about their reformatory 
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tasks quite as effectively as they do at 
present. 

Let us hope that some such attempt at 
adjustment will be made. It would be 
rather of a shame if Liberalism actually 
were to disappear, and the world be offered 
a narrowing choice between reaction and 
revolution. Both Conservatism or Radical- 
ism, when pushed to their logical ex- 
tremes, become tyrannies, the first the 
tyranny of a caste, the second the tyranny 
of an idea. Possibly Bolshevism, with its 
economic Calvinism, may be a splendid 
thing for Russia, and possibly Fascism, 
with its employer Bourbonism, may be a 
splendid thing for Italy; but there are many 
of us left in the world who would hate to 
have to choose either as a way of life for 
ourselves. 
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this time; that of course, will relieve the ten- 
sion some, even if you don’t get enough to pay 
your bills. You begin emphasizing more con- 
secration and less vanity; you emphasize the 
fact that the workman is worthy of his hire and 
that the preacher should live of the Gospel, etc. 
They say you are able-bodied, and should earn 
your own living; then you act on that sugges- 
tion; you apply for a job; you get along nicely 
until the week-end, when you explain to your 
employer that you must have a little time off 
to fill your appointment; he gives you all the 
time you ake he dismisses you; he can't use 
you unless you can work steadily; you explain 
that matter to your congregation; but they 
can’t help that; it’s just your own hard luck. 
When you take an offering, you find a good 
sister doesn’t have any change, so she sashaes 
around over the house to get a quarter changed 
so she can pay a nickel. (This is no joke; I know 
it to be a fact; it happened in one of my services, 
but I am not calling any name nor any place. ) 

The tension gradually tightens; you get 
farther behind; you secure the aid of a few loyal 
members to help you investigate the extrava- 
gance of your people. You secretly find that 
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In reporting the accidental death of Windel 
Crow of New Blaine last issue information 
given the Progress was erroneous. Young Crow 
was a son-in-law of Mr. and Mrs. G. M. Mar- 
shall instead of W. R. Marshall; he resided at 
New Blaine instead of Delaware; the small 
Crow lad riding the truck at the time was vic 
tim's cousin instead of brother; and the Rev. 
W. W. Walker of Prairie View instead of the 
Rev. Wade was in charge of funeral services. 


CALIFORNIA 


EprroriAv note in the Gerber Star: 


Ten cents straight will be charged for all obitu- 
ary notices to all business men who do not ad- 
vertise while living. Delinquent subscribers 
will be charged fifteen cents a line for an 
obituary notice. Advertisers and cash sub- 
scribers will receive as good a sendoff as we afe 
capable of writing, without any charge what- 
soever. Better send in your advertisements am 
pay up your subscriptions, as hog cholera # 
abroad in the land. 
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t: ARKANSAS Sister Jones and the girls bought five dollars s 
4 worth of rouge, lipsticks, eyebrow pencils and . 
. - Tue sad life of a pastor among the Mission- Pores a oe ve, be ae . 
i. , : 1 Ollars for a box o i " 
ary ote of the Malaria ountry, as de- for himbelf and the boys; Brother Smith ben cc 
scribed by a rev. contributor to the Bapti# a dollar and a half's worth of chewing tobacco 
and Commoner of Little Rock: ant tmp packages of cigarettes; and in order f 
; ’ to keep peace in the home, Aunt Lucinda had 
You have preached that the just shall live by to have a thirty-cent bottle of snuff. But dl 
faith and that we walk by faith, etc., but were financially oppressed and just couldn't 
when you take a stand at your = of duty, you pay you but five a lars on Sunday. Your in- lo 
find that your congregation has misappropri- vestigation revealed that the families “ 
ated your text; for judging by their actions, sented in your congregation spent ten dollar 
they seem to think that was addressed to the last week for nothing but chewing gum, can- ft 
preacher only; at any rate, they are not out at dies and cold drinks, which is scientifically 
the service. You find that Brother Jones went proved to be the great outstanding factor in the a 
fishing; Brother Smith motored to a distant present crime wave and low moral ebb. on 
city to visit his wife's mother; and that your Amid your struggle your wife, who has th 
young people went to the frolic last night, and suffered untold anguish to be loyal to you; to de 
were in no mood to come as they were up late. hold up your hands; to walk beside you, hand sas 
Then Brother Lemm Patton got drunk, cussed in hand with you through all the trying « 
and fought; and Aunt Lucinda Scrogans and a ordeals, meets you at the door. She places her | 
few other sisters keep up a tual uproar. hands on your shoulder, and squarely looks you Cam 
You throw up your hands in despair; you want in the face. With tears gushing into her eyes, 
to quit, but you can’t find the proper place to she explains to you that the supply of pro- of O 
quit. veg visions is exhausted, and that she has no money To 
One day your wife informs you that the to buy more. She speaks with quivering lips of 
grocery bill is past due; that the light man is and trembling voice, in spite of her efforts to he 
pressing for pay; and that the house rent is due conceal her emotion. Now what are you to do? fer 
next week. You have to explain to her that they 
did not pay you anything this time, so ““We'll T di f th . Paris P, S 
just have to trust in the Lord and walk by HE editor of the eminent Faris regress Th 
faith.” You go out again, and they pay you makes a handsome amende honorable: Fron 
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Tux Larger Life in Carmel, as described by 


a gifted contributor to the Carmelite: 


Waat We Tuinx 
Orace Sap 


Mr. Orage’s coming has resulted, for a grou 
of us, in the aérating of our minds. As it I os : 
are sweeping through them. 

The initiation of the process, of course, was 
shocking when, in order to bring us to a true 
state of innocence, nescience rather, we were 
knocked over like tenpins, our cherished ideals 
—intuition, imagination, art, religion, soul, 
consciousness. 

Later, we learned that this was but a trick 
to transform us into that state of Jittle child, 
from which standpoint all great teachers de- 
clare, great things to be possible. 

So, for love of him or awe of him, we fol- 
lowed, even though we were demoralized, in a 
state of ruin. 

We learned that there is no knowledge but 
— experience; that the only thing we can 

w is our bodies; that by careful practice of 
acertain form of Yogi discipline, we shall not 
only balance and better the working of our 
threefold nature, but at the same time shall 
develop a new function, integrated from above 
and below, a producing together, by simul- 
taneous evolution and involution a new entity. 

Call it Soul! 


day on charges of driving while intoxicated. 
The arresting officers reported that the woman 
created a disturbance by rolling her wheel-chair 
through the hallways of the rooming house 
where she lives, and by shouting. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


INTELLECTUAL recreations of the princes of 
the press, as disclosed by an announce- 
ment sent to its members by the National 
Press Club: 


NATIONAL PRESS CLUB 
BE ON DECK WEDNESDAY! 

“Strick’’ Gillilan, poet and essayist, author 
of “Off Again On Again Finnigan," ‘‘Me and 
he and Mother,"’ and numerous other verses, 
will talk to us at luncheon. The hour is 12:30. 
It will be worth while. ‘‘Strick’’ gets big money 
for doing this sort of thing out in the sticks. 
All he gets out of us is a luncheon. He is one of 
us and you'll enjoy it. 

Wednesday at 12:30 P. M. 
ENTERTAINMENT CoMMITTEE 


GEORGIA 


How free American citizens live in Dah- 
lonega, as set forth by the Hon. W. B. 


Curisrian endeavor in the great borough Townsend, editor of the illustrious Nugget: 


of Oakland: 


To keep children from smoking them, members 
of the local W. C. T. U. have crushed with their 
heels more than 2,000 cigarette butts in the last 
few weeks, Mrs. Margaret Campbell reported 
to the convention of the organization here. 
The report was hailed with cheers. 


From the celebrated San Francisco Ex- 


In tribute to the “‘greatest of all carpenters,” 
the Rev. Arthur L. Pratt, pastor of St. Stephens 
Methodist Church, Oakland, preached yester- 
day from behind a carpenter's beach instead of 
a pulpit. 

is sermon subject was ‘“The Carpenter of 
Nazareth" and honor guests at the service were 
members of the thirteen trade organizations 
comprising the Building Trades Council. A 
men s chorus, garbed in white overalls, replaced 
the customary choir. 

Their selections were supplemented by a 
special musical programme, . on saws and 
nail kegs by James McKenzie, 88234 Mead 
avenue, and Herbert Valentine, 2427 Twenty- 

avenue. 

The church was decorated for the occasion 
to resemble a huge carpenter shop. 


Assoctarep Press dis 
Angeles: 


Although es and confined to a wheel 


chair, Miss Edna Percival, 30, was arrested to- 


patch from Los 


Dock Adams and his wife went over to visit 
relatives in Martin's Ford District during the 
last cold spell. One of his wife’s brothers, wish- 
ing to select his sister a husband other than 
Dock, caused unpleasant relations between the 
brother and sister when she made her own selec- 
tion and took Dock. Dock was told that his 
brother-in-law would raise a rough house if he 
happened to come home drinking. After retirin 
the brother-in-law came in pretty mellow a 
in some way learned that Dock was there. The 
unwelco visitor arose and just got one le 
in a pair of overalls when the angry man en 

the room. Dock leaped out at the window into 
the cold and off to the woods pretty fast as the 
empty overall leg answered as a sail, helping 
Dock move over the ground wonderfully. His 
wife was soon out after her husband with her 
dress on one arm and his clothes on the other 
telling him to stop, but he didn't take time to 
look Back because he thought she was his an- 
tagonist and was running too fast to recognize 
any one’s voice. Of course, the wife soon ae 
out. And Dock too had run until he was about 
out of wind, and not hearing any footsteps be- 
hind stopped at a house and asked to be taken 
in. He was given a bed and resting when Frank 
Hollifield, fis brother-in-law, came into the 
house. Dock didn't take time to look for any 
overalls, and this time split the wind in his 
shirt-tail. A boy was sent out with Dock’s 
clothes. But it was some time before he could 
deliver them, on account of being taken for 
Hollifield. After a while the latter left and the 
man and wife went to bed, and remained until 
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He also revealed that several days ago a 
minent Chicagoan, just returned Ten 
hina, almost lost all of his wardrobe because 
his trunk contained a bit of Chinese statuary. 


Screntiric news from the University of 
Chicago, as gathered by the alert Associ- 


ated Press: 


If you chew your food until your jaws are 
weary, your weight is likely to fall off, but your 
chess game is likely to improve. Dr. Harold G. 
Holck, University of Chicago instructor in 
physiology, says so, reciting the results of a 
five-year experiment on himself. Dr. Holck’s 
thesis on his jaw exercises and their varied 
results brought him a doctor of gE mpeus | 
degree. At times he ate as much as he could, 
chewing first slowly and then swiftly. Again, 
he would stay on the verge of starvation for 
weeks at a time. His tests show that clarity of 
reasoning was the only benefit of arduous long- 
distance jaw exercises. Dr. Holck’s weight 
thirty pounds. 








FOR 
Orricers AND FamiIties 
Better service can be given if women and small 
children come in when officers and other children an 
in school. 
An Up-to-date Sanitary Barber Shop 
Caries Micnagt, Operator. Telephone No. 8a 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Tue sublime process of Law Enforcement 
in Springfield, as reported by the eminent 
Boston Herald: 


Mersak Tattorian, of 92 Eastern avenue, paid 
$5 in district court today for putting a 10-cent 
shine on the shoes of Patrolman 
Webster of the vice squad while Lieut. Fa 
H. Blodgett, specialist in all cases of vicious 
ness, watched the procedure. Tattorian failed 
respect the law forbidding shoe shining after 
eleven o'clock on Sunday mornings. He a 

the polish to the officer's shoes at 11:400 





; 
f a while before day, when they arose and left INDIANA 
{ for home. And for nearly a week Dock sneezed, . ‘ ’ 
spat and coughed up icicles nearly as long as a New world s champion discovered Asso 
| man’s little finger. — correspondent of the Evang} old 
‘ : 4 ville Courzer: 
; PENOLOGICAL science as practiced by the ‘ Jol 
bh chief executive of this marvelous State, ——- — — omer go, but Stephan ° 
: ‘ ; , x m re- ere, believes 
: geal to the nation by the United = has established = that will not be broken 87 
: or a while. Yesterday a faithful collar button no 
4 which has oo = for forty-three continy- Na 
in Governor L. G. Hardman maintained reticence ous years, broke due to “‘constant wear and in 
: today regarding his decision on the fate of Eula tear.” Ci 
S| Mae Thompson, sentenced to the electric chair bec 
e next Friday for the murder of a country store- IOWA 
: keeper. Pictures of the young woman were -— 
handed the Governor for eis Bary Governor REFINED aCtivities of the stalwart he-men 
Hardman is a student of phrenology, and de- of the Iowa American Legion, in conyen.| AM 
clined to grant a respite to Clifford Thompson, tion assembled at Cedar Rapids, as mej aissa 
the condemned woman's husband, and Jim rted by that great rele. the Toms} Detr 
Moss, a Negro, two months ago, partly be- ” " nad ° om 
cause, he said, a study of their heads convinced Zsonasre. A. 
him they were guilty. Thompson and the Negro . : sw 
were executed. Laglotaioe ca the Denatme come aT 
a? her oh when one of the fellows ran up, . 
seized the head of a fox fur she was wearing 
ILLINOIS — its mouth and squirted milk from a pm 
“tel e ‘ nippled bottle down its throat. 
THE progress of Christian Kultur in holy 5 " Porras ' hed a dressed wax womens is Fe 
Chicago, as reported by the Herald-Ex- =, with him. Bystanders who froi 
aminer: idn’t know she was wax were horrified when his 
he ‘beat up on her.’ One night the police were vel 
Anthony Czarnecki, Collector of the Port, is called when he was seen to start undressing her, he 
conducting a campaign of his own here for putting in a wallop occasionally before an open He 
purity in art. window at the Roosevelt. we 
He announced that he had ordered seized and 
destroyed an heat shipment of Japanese objets KANSAS 
dart im here by a Chica apanese ‘ , 
enebtidnens. 6° Jap Business card of a tonsorial artist of Fon} Cont 
Mr. Czarnecki's criticism of the art was: Leavenworth: Enfot 
“I wouldn't even let my inspectors look at mont 
the stuff.” OFFICERS’ CLUB BARBER SHOP 2 
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MARYLAND FREE STATE 


AssoctaTeD Press dispatch from the grand 


old town of Hagerstown: 


G. Nail, of Keedysville ay oe, was —_ 
uncompromising Democrat during his life- 
Sop thet ae be died last night at the age of 
7 his family requested that notice of his death 
not be published in Republican arma 
Nail, 3 was the oldest auctioneer in Wash- 
i county, had been imprisoned during the 
Civil War in the Hagerstown market-house 
because of his Southern sympathies. 


MICHIGAN 


American homiletics in the Coolidge Ren- 
aissance, as revealed by a news item in the 


Detroit News: 


A. Watson Argue, otherwise known as the 
swimming parson or the athletic evangelist, 
has a series of evangelistic meetings at 
the Tabernacle, Fourth and Forest 
avenues. In his sermons the Rev. Argue assumes 
many and varied poses and undertakes difficult 
tic stunts that include standing on his 
and back flips. ““The Meanest Man in 
Detroit,"” and “Hell Discovered Eighteen Miles 
from Detroit’’ will be the subjects of two of 
his sermons, and the others will be in a similar 
vein. The Rev. Mr. Argue is the whole show, 
he declares, when giving an evangelist meeting. 
He will even lead the singing with his sli 
trombone. 


MISSOURI 


ConrrisuTion to the philosophy of Law 
Enforcement by the Hon. George J. Beau- 
mont, of 1109 Chestnut street, St. Louis, 


as reported by the Star: 


The United States Army does not accept bribes 
and does not seek votes. Its honor is beyond 
reproach. Strict military law does not coun- 
tenance bribery. Therefore it is the only instru- 
ment left with which the American nation can 
enforce its laws, and we must now place our 
faith in it to rid us of bootleggers. Lincoln re- 
sorted to the use of the Army to enforce a 
Federal law which the Southern slave owners 
disliked and disregarded. Lincoln's policy won, 
and today there is no slavery within the borders 
of the United States. Today we need another 
Lincoln at the helm of the ship of state, a 
President who will make it a point of honor to 
see that the Constitution is upheld. The new 
Lincoln should declare the country in a state of 
siege and issue a declaration that after a given 
, Say ninety days, any violation of the Eight- 
eeath Amendment will be considered an act of 
high treason and be dealt with accordingly. 
Any person or persons found guilty by a court- 
of possessing, drinking, manufacturing 

of selling liquors of any description would be 
mned to death and meet their fate before 


a firing ont ae twenty-four hours after 
sentence an their real personal 

would be confiscated and given to chariable 
institutions. 


Want ap in the eminent Kansas City 
Times: 


Rerinep young lady wants transportation to 
California; will act as mother, helper, or com- 
panion ; best of references. Address B 1096 Star. 


NEW JERSEY 


Mysterious notice in the Warren Journal, 
of the rising town of Belvidere: 


Rumor has it that something big for the old 
town is due to break almost any time now. 
Rumor has been rife at various times for several 
years past, and each time rumor has faded away 
into a vacuum. But this time rumor appears to 
be backed up by signs or facts that give belief 
that what we have so long waited is soon 
due to become an actual reality. Anyway, the 
next two or three weeks will tell whether 
rumor this time is correct, or whether it is to 
be kicked into the discard along with the 
others that have come and gone. 


NEW YORK 


Courszs currently offered by the Brooklyn 
Teachers’ Association, ‘‘the largest teach- 
ers’ association in the United States’’: 


Tae Science or Viratic Breatainc. This 
mighty principle of life and health fully 
charted and demonstrated. Vitalic Breathing 
is the natural and true method of Conscious 
Breathing. Its daily practice prevents fatigue, 
nervousness and premature old age. Taz Bony 
Beautirut. Glorify your body by getting rid 
of angularity, stiffness and sotiiiien: The 
art of body coédrdination, body balance and 
foot placement will be demonstrated and thor- 
ontle explained. The seven master exercises. 
How to build a beautiful body in ninety days. 

Poisz, ReLaxaTION AND Sreapy NERVEs. 
How to relax in mind and body. How to de- 
velop nerves of steel. How to dominate all 
circumstances and conditions. How to banish 
fear and worry and become gloriously self- 
confident. How to develop fearlessness and true 
courage. How to find jov and a in your 
home and business life. The laws of con- 
centration. 

How to Devetop Menta Power. How to 
develop power of will. How to assume the vic- 
torious attitude. How to forge ahead by mind 
power. How to develop a good memory. 

Personal Power, Success anD A MaGnetic Psr- 
sONALITY. The science of building a magnetic 
personality fully explained. The path to per- 
sonal power. How to develop a pleasing com- 
pelling speaking voice. How to use the prin- 
ciples of Vrratic Cucrure in everyday life. 
Things you should know about yourself. How 
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to live a Creative Life. Laws of Personality 
Unfoldment and Scientific Life Buildjng. 
Psycuo-Puysicat Serr-Reyuvenation. Man- 
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Suroicat note from the celebrated Toled, 
Blade: 





| 
| | 
| 5 kind’s mighty modern message. Astounding Frank Hindman, 30, of Chicago, was 
i discoveries regarding mind and body. Fancies, by a thug Wednesday night ou walling 
+E fads and facts about healing. The false and the an alley near State street, and handed over ! 
&- true. The practical path to personal power. $35. Then he yelled and started after the robber ; 
= Cultivation of Energia-Second Step. How to re- who turned and fired at him. The bullet : 
rE vitalize yourself. Old age in the discard. Buoy- Mr. Hindman’s cheek, removing a wart of f 
; ant health and youth. Nutrition. Foods that cullen. ; kang 
\ build up be foods that ane Some that | 
i pep up and others that slow down. The Energia ORE a 
g way. Breathing the breath of life. Formula for . ae F 
4 keeping fit on five minutes a day. : Want ap in the Hood River Oregon New| 
‘ Wantep—Reliable orchard man for steady } P 

heart in the pages of the sublime Journal: help it. A. J. Grow, Phone 4073. 
Not long ago I visited a cell-oom in one of the PENNSYLVANIA Wa 
lice stations and I was shocked to find that ; ’ I 
it did not have fly screens on the windows. I Pep stuff sent to inmates of the Pittsbur F 
talked with one of the prisoners, a dear appear- Y. M. C. A. by the Hon. A. D. Sallee, k 





ing fellow who may not even have been to 
blame for being arrested. 

“Flies and mosquitoes hang around me here 
like I was a molasses barrel,"’ he told me. 

Now, of course, the season is getting late, 
but we will still have many hot days. Wouldn't 
it be a splendid thing for the Flower City to 
place fly screens on the windows of the cell- 
rooms for the rest of the season? Then, we 
would have them for next year. 

It is such little courtesies that make our city 
a pleasanter place for everyone to live in. 

Soca, Workzr. 


OHIO 


EpucaTIonat news from Cincinnati, as re- 


ported by the New York World: 


The Cincinnati Board of Education is unable to 
agree whether auction bridge should be placed 
in the public school curriculum. At a meeting 
the Hyde Park Community Centre, an organiza- 
tion of the socially prominent, presented a 
petition for instruction in the game. Other 
community organizations, especially in the 
more select residential suburbs, are also said to 
favor bridge. They argue that it, at least, 
should be taught in oe Night Community 
Centre classes sponsored by the Buard of Edu- 
cation. After heated discussion the board 
turned over the question to Superintendent of 
Schools Randall J. Condon. One member sug- 
gested that this action might be considered as 
passing the buck. “Bridge is generally con- 
ceded to be a recreation, isn’t it?’’ Mrs. L. C. 
Fillmore, only woman member of the board 
put in. “We ought to turn this matter over to 
the Public Recreation Commission. Then we 
wouldn't be passing the buck."’ 

Dr. F. B. Dyer, another board member, went 
a step farther. ‘“The point is, if we have bridge 
classes, ought we not to have poker taught 
too?’ he inquired. ‘‘Poker is also said to be an 
interesting and recreational game."’ 


gifted leader of the Corner Y's Club at th 
celebrated Smithfield Street M. E. Church, 
the Brimstone Corner fane of Pittsburgh: 


‘FRAID TO DIE? No! Wanna die? Omyno! 
How come? Not afraid, but still hangin’ on? 
Hear a live bunch settle this ‘Fear of Death” 
Sun. a.m. 

DO SINNERS DIE horribly? And saints slip 
away peacefully? Tell us what you have seen 
and heard. One who has died twice (may still 
be a ‘‘dead one’) will tell the truth Sunday. 
Come out, live ones! Don't be afrrrrraid!! til! 
“IT IS APPOINTED unto man once to die.” 
Heb. 1x:27. ‘‘O death where is thy sting?” 
I Cor. xv:55. ‘If a man keep my word he 
never taste death."’ John vum:52. “He that 
loseth his life for my sake shall find it.” 
Matt. x:39. “What should a man give in ex 
change for his life?’’ Mark vi11:37. 


TENNESSEE 


Tue Baptist and Reflector of Nashville o 
the sad decay of Christian morals in th 
Fundamentalist Holy Land: 


Once we heard of a Sunday-school teacher who 
refused to play cards in order to have the 
spect of her class. The other day we heard of a 
teacher who plays bridge in order to hold the 
esteem of his class! Thus do ideas degenerate. 


TEXAS 


Letrer from a Texas chiropractor to4 
young woman who informed him that his 
diagnosis was in error, as reported by the 
Tournal of the American Medical Associatum 


I thank you for your remittance. Your account 
with me is square. 

It gives you relief to know that other doctors 
do not agree with me and the Laboratories. 
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ighty glad. It should free your mental 
on if A, more. I trust that myself and the 
Laboratories are mistaken, though it is hope 
inst hope; as, you surely have poison of 
some nature in your blood stream causing you 
trouble and this poison must have a source. 
Your Vitality is low 38. There is 8.6 ohmes of 
streptoxemia in your blood stream. This I do 
not doubt nor do I doubt but that it is com- 
of Influenzia Toxemia, Acidosis, Chole- 
ob T. B., Coiliasepsis, Bovine Syphilis, 
and a small sarcoma in area of gaul bladder. 
For your peace of mind and well being I truly 
it is all a mistaken diagnosis. 
*Rrishing you health and more health with 
plenty of wealth to enjoy it. 


UTAH 


Want ap in the Salt Lake City Tribune: 


Ir party giving lady ride in Overland sedan 
Friday a. m. will return purse and keys may 
keep money. 156}4 W. So. Temple. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


News item in the celebrated Advance of 


Dunbar, stronghold of Cavaliers: 


The Logan jail was the scene of a weddin 
recently, the principals being Emmett Russel 
and Mollie Dameron. Russell was occupying 
quarters in the jail because of his refusal to 

a child born to Miss Dameron, and of 
which he was the father, but jail life becoming 
monotonous, he decided that marriage, even 
under the circumstances, was preferable, and 
so informed the officials, who had the lady come 
to the jail, where the marriage ceremony was 
performed by the Rev. Walter Thomas, a Ken- 
tucky licensed minister, who is awaiting his 
transfer to Moundsville to serve a two years 
sentence for moonshining. The bride and groom 
left the jail with the announcement that the 
baby, the cause of all the trouble, in addition 
to its other handicaps, would be named Al 
Smith. 


Seecrmen of the improvin fiction su 
ied to young Baptists of the Hatfiel 


r 


cCoy country by the eminent Baptist 


Banner of Parkersburg: 


The battle raged without intermission, both 
sides using high-power rifles—the bullets from 
the officers’ guns splintering and tearing to 
pieces the barricades over the windows, while 
the shots from the outlaws knocked fire from 
the rocks and bark from the trees as they struck 
all about the officers. 

About nine o'clock the fire of the outlaws 
slackened and Malcomson was encouraged to 
believe they were planning to surrender or 
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make a dash for liberty. He hoped it might be 
the former. His forces had weitere connie. 
Two brave deputies were already dead, two 
others badly wounded and several others 
slightly hurt. He would soon need reinforce- 
ments, and a doctor was badly wanted. . . . 

Malcomson ordered a truce. The door was 
pushed open and Alonzo Whitfield stood before 
them, haggard, shoes and coat off, hair di- 
sheveled and blood trickling down his pale face. 

““Boys,’” he said. “‘I quit! I can’t go on. I kin 
fight the livin’, but not the dead! I've bin 
fightin’ agin’ my dead boy an’ the flag he fit 
an’ died for! I seed him last night hyar in the 
dark. He was all white, only whar blood 
streaked his face. He was a pintin’ a bloody 
finger at me, scornful like, an’ a shamin’ me. 
Yer can't beat ther law o’ Gawd A'mighty. It 
gits yer somewhar. I don’t want ter die a 

ghtin’ my boy. I want to sur——”’ 

Bang! Bang! Two shots rang out from the 
cabin, and Alonzo Whitfield lurched forward, 
falling on his face in the yard, shot through the 
heart by his own men. . . . 

With the arrival of recruits, Malcomson and 
the sheriff decided to end the matter by rushing 
the enemy. Two men obtained a heavy piece of 
timber for a battering ram, a small guard was 
left at the rear of the cabin to cut off retreat, 
and the other officers formed for mass action. 
Pouring a terrific fire into the cabin with their 
rifles, they seized their automatic pistols and 
made the rush. 

As the two men smashed the timber through 
the door, hurling it from its hinges, one of 
them dropped with a bullet in his leg, and the 
sheriff received a flesh wound in the arm. Onl 
three men were found in the cabin able to stand, 
and even they were badly wounded. 

A sickening sight met the gaze of the officers. 
The floor was a mass of blood. Five men were 
dead, in addition to Alonzo Whitfield. They 
also found a dead woman lying across the body 
of her husband, with an empty pistol in her life- 
less hand. 


WISCONSIN 


News item from the rising town of Neills- 
ville: 


A vacuum cleaner for chin whiskers which 
Floyd Hanson, a barber, recently invented, 
went on a rampage today and tore much of a 
long white beard from the face of Henry Warner, 
a Somme. The machine, designed to remove 
cement dust and grit from the whiskers of 
workmen and thus prevent razors from dullin 
quickly, was going well until Warner's bea 
became tangled in the suction fan. Before 
Hanson could shut off the power, a handful of 
whiskers and several square inches of skin had 
disappeared. 











SPORT AND SNOBBERY 


BY JOHN C. KOFOED 


United States play as sound a game 

as George Voigt. He won sixty- 
three out of sixty-four tournament matches 
prior to the last national championship, 
gained the qualifying medal in that event, 
and went through to the semi-final round. 
Yet Voigt was not even considered as a 
member of the United States Walker Cup 
side for the international match with 
England. 

Several years ago this dark-haired Wash- 
ington boy was a typewriter repairman on 
the Washington Post, which is one of the 
possessions of E. B. McLean. Mr. McLean 
is so mad about golf that he built himself 
a private golf course, and hired Leo Diegel 
for his personal professional. As he reads 
the sporting pages of his own paper, he 
could hardly fail to notice that Voigt was 
winning all the tournaments in the District 
of Columbia. He became interested. Mak- 
ing inquiries, he discovered that George 
was on his payroll, and thereupon pro- 
moted him to a secretaryship—a sort of 
portfolio of golf. They played together at 
Newport, in Florida and at Pinehurst, pre- 
sumably at Mr. McLean's expense, since 
the pace was far above Voigt's resources. 

Certain folks declared that George was 
nothing less than a professional. He was 
barred by the District of Columbia Golf 
Association, but the national body could 
do nothing less than affirm his amateur 
standing, since proof of his forfeiting it 
was totally missing. An amateur is a man 
who receives ‘‘no pecuniary gain, either 
directly or indirectly, from the game he plays.”’ 
No man who works for a living can fail to 
gain indirectly if he becomes a golf or 
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tennis or polo star. If he sells bonds orin| 5% 
surance or automobiles he will find Many V 
more Customers as a champion in any whi 
than he could as Mr. X. Conceding this} 5% 
be true, and it is true beyond a doubt, tha} Be J 
the only absolute amateur champion is doit 
man of independent means. trav 
Voigt had no wealth. When he ig} ! 44 
McLean and went to New York he whe 
associated with a brokerage house lars 
joined the North Hills Country ches 
Probably the firm would not have hin ¥ 
him had he not been a star golfer, but thay 2 # 
is a matter strictly between them and hinf "8 
Should he penalize himself to a lifetimed] " 
cleaning the keys of Remingtons and Us} *** 
derwoods in the office of the Pof oe 
that no hint of money-making might It 
the impeccable skirts of the game? The ae 
jection of the golf solons is aimed, nota} Yast! 
his better status in the world, but at the } 
fact that it is a by-product of his excellent vag 


golf. If he had a million dollars and didat 
need the job it would be quite all right. 

T. P. Perkins, the British amateur chat 
pion and number one man on the British 
Walker Cup Team, went to the final rounl 
of the last American championship, wher 
he lost to Bobby Jones. Perkins is a big 
slow moving young man, with eye-glass, 
prematurely thin hair and a rather wort 
look. Back in his native Warwickshit 
heath he is a clerk in a stationery store, atl 
earns {250 a year. 

On this visit to our shores Perkins hadi 
glimpse of bigger and more interestil} 
things. High-powered automobiles, chat 
pagne, unlimited necking and swank # 
general were paraded before his eyes- He 
thereupon decided that America and at 
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Warwickshire should be his battleground 
in the future. Why not? He can probably 
a hundred dollars a week and expenses 
from a brokerage concern that goes in for 
that sort of thing without expecting its 
golfing hirelings to sell many bonds. 
Rventually he may be frowned upon by 
the United States Golf Association, but so 
were Voigt and Ouimet and Von Elm and 
Evans—and they have survived. 

Von Elm was declared ineligible for a 
while, I think, on the ground that large 
sums of money were bet on him whenever 
he played. There was no question of his 
doing the betting, for in those days he 
travelled with a very light pocketbook. 
[have yet to hear that rich young men, 
who gamble as much as five thousand dol- 
lars on their own matches at the West- 
chester-Biltmore, are construed as having 
anything more than an academic interest 
in the game. Here again the class distinc- 
tion seems quite plain. It may be noticed 
casually that Voigt, Ouimet and Vdn Elm 
are not members of Psi Upsilon and never 
were on the Vanderbilt dinner list. 

It happens that I work for Mr. Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis, who owns among other 
vastly profitable publishing enterprises, 
the New York Evening Pos. 1 put myself in 
Voigt’s place. What if Mr. Curtis should 
ask me to play golf with him? He doesn't 
play, as a matter of fact, but Mr. John C. 
Martin, the general manager of his papers, 
does. What if I should be invited to dally 
through the gray Winter months playing 
golf in Florida at the boss's expense? Would 
Iturn the proposition down? No more than 
George Voigt did—and yet I would be hard 
put to convince myself that I was even a 
semi-professional because of the trip. 

The hinge of the matter seems to be that 
Voigt is a working-man; that he lacks 
those social antecedents in which British 
precedent has soaked the game of golf. 
Wouldn’t it be embarrassing to ask Sir 
Emest Holderness, for instance, to play a 
match with a former repairer of type- 
Writers, and probably suffer the further 
humiliation of being beaten by him? 
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The British faced a situation very similar 
to this in 1924, and settled it in quite a 
British way. On their team was a young 
man named John Caven. You were not able 
to pick Caven out from his mates by any 
eccentricity of dress or manner or speech. 
He looked ruddy and well scrubbed, and 
his accent tended slightly toward the Ox- 
onian. He played an exceptionally good 
game of golf, and held his whiskey-and- 
soda like a gentleman. 

But his team-mates refused to have any- 
thing to do with him. He was never asked 
to make a fourth at bridge or join in a 
high-ball or even tell the time o’ day. It 
nearly broke his heart, and he never com- 
peted in another international match. 

His offense? John Caven was a clerk. He 
was not a university man, and he had to 
work for a living. Imagine the shock to the 
finer sensibilities of young golfing gentle- 
men who never had to work and never ex- 
pected to work! The Selection Committee 
had to pick Caven,—just as it had to name 
Perkins this year—but the players them- 
selves could discourage such forwardness 
in the lower classes. They did, thoroughly. 

I hear the voices of the flag-wavers rising 
in protest. It may be true in England, but 
not here! Oh, certainly, not here! A man 
is accepted on the golf courses and tennis 
courts of America on the basis of his ac- 
complishments—not because his father was 
one of the few who might talk to the 
Cabots. This, alas, is about as true as the 
belief that the Volstead Act is a function- 
ing instrument. 

I expect to have refutations thrown at 
me. I know very well that the young mil- 
lionaire, Ellsworth Augustus, once played 
in a golf tournament match against his 
own gardener. I know that Izzy Zarakov, 
the son of a Jewish tailor, won a place on 
the Harvard football team and was elected 
captain of the baseball nine. I know that 
the parents of Bruce Caldewell, one of 
Yale’s greatest athletes, worked in a mill 
to put him through college, and that Pol- 
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lard, once of Brown, is a Negro. These 
cases will be cited to prove that sport is 
democratic in America. 

It is true, I admit, that in the college 
less social background and financial stand- 
ing is demanded of candidates for teams. 
The influence of the Greek letter societies 
is palpably less than it was fifteen years 
ago. This is admitted, but the reason is 
sufficiently clear. College football has 
touched the realm of big business. Vast 
stadiums are erected and high-priced 
coaches retained. A winning football team 
is so essential that it is no longer necessary 
for a 200-pound fullback to have his name 
in the Social Register. Sometimes it isn't 
even necessary for him to know what sub- 
jects his class-mates are studying. 

It is the interfering nose of business that 
has made these changes. Would Pollard be 
welcomed now in a tennis tournament at 
Southampton? Would Zarakov,—conced- 
ing he were a good enough golfer—be in- 
vited to the Gold Mashie tournament on 
T. Suffern Tailer’s private links at New- 
port? These questions need no answer. 

I have not found snobbishness to be a 
leading trait among the players them- 
selves. Perhaps Augustus felt an air of 
superiority while competing against his 
gardener, but if he did he kept it well hid- 
den. As a rule snobbery is not generated 
on the field of battle, but afterward. 

Walter Hagen and his fellow profession- 
als were barred from the club-house at 
Troon while playing in the British open 
championship. Those sacred precincts are 
only for amateurs. Professionals are on the 
other side of the fence—good fellows, per- 
haps, but not exactly gentlemen. If you 
are a crack amateur you may have a very 
enjoyable round with a professional, but 
afterward—Well, it is a bit like a captain 
and a private. Neither would feel at ease, 
would he, in social intercourse after the 
battle? 

Suppose Tommy Armour, Bobby Cruick- 
shank and Willie Hunter went back to 
England to compete in the British Open. 
They are professionals, and would be de- 















nied club-house privileges because of jp 
Yet they once were amateurs, and we 
welcomed in British events. Crui 

is an Edinburgh University man. {pj 
Armour, who was also a major in the Tag} 
Corps, and lost an eye and part of an am 
in His Majesty's service. Before they foug) 
that they could earn better livings at gof 
than at anything else they were Mp 
Cruickshank and Mr. Armour and 
Hunter. When they turned professions 
they lost the inestimable benefit of being 
mistered. / 

Now for the flag-wavers. The Unit 
States Golf Association, which, in spirit, 

is quite as snobbish as the Royal a 
Ancient, follows this system: on ther 
entry sheets you see Mr. Bobby Jones ani 
plain Walter Hagen. Probably our fig 
gentlemen get the same feeling of supet 
ority from this that a small town mercham 
does when a waiter in the Astor calls hia 
Sir. 

The Japanese have an even more tight 
system. With them it is not a matterd 
professionalism or amateurism, but # 
tirely one of caste. So far, the little yellow 
men have done nothing in golf, but fe 
years they have made a determined if fruit 
less quest for the Davis Cup—that trophy 
emblematic of international tennis suprem 
acy. Part of the blame for their failure my 
be laid on caste. 

Onda is one of the best tennis playersit 
Japan, but his father, I believe, is a shop 
man, which bars him from playing will 
the bluer blooded but less efficient Take 
icha Harada and Yoshira Ohta and Tamio 
Abe. Better that the Empire should alway 
lose than that an Abe should demean hit 
self by appearing on the same court will 
an Onda! 

This caste feeling is so evident that 
makes ridiculous any talk of democracy 
sport. There is no such thing. The ides 
as silly as the belief that the Olympt 
games, the Walker Cup matches and oth 
international events make for amity 
tween nations. Sport has never noti 
decreased war. You may believe that We 
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SPORT AND SNOBBERY 


terloo was won on the football fields of 
Bron, but no one ever heard of a battle 
being prevented by a golf match. 

In the National Public Links golf cham- 

jonship held at the Cobbs Creek munic- 
ipal course in Philadelphia last July two 

, Robert Ball and Elmer Stout, ap- 
as contestants. Their entries were 
and their five-dollar fees taken 
into the treasury of the association. 

But when they appeared to play in the 

ifying round it was common gossip 
about the grounds that they were to be dis- 

ified on some technicality—any tech- 
aicality. The Southern players, as one man, 
asserted they would default rather than 
compete against colored men. 

When Ball and Stout went out to play a 
dozen men followed, watching for some 
dight violation of the rules that would 
warrant their elimination. When Ball 
turned in a score that was certain to qualify 
him in match play the officials of the 
United States Golf Association went into 
conference. After some two or three hours, 
in which the Negroes and the witnesses 
were Closely examined, it was announced 
that Ball and Stout had been disqualified 
for “‘an infraction of the rules.”’ 

It was a great joke to everyone but the 
Negroes. I talked with Stout’s caddie. He 
said that neither of the men had broken 
any rules, that they played as fairly as any 
golfers could. He denied that Ball dropped 
his ball in front of him instead of over his 
shoulder after his drive went into the 
creek on the fourth hole—which was the 
teason advanced for his disqualification. 

Anyway, the Negroes were eliminated, 
and the bugaboo that menaced the dreams 
of the Golf Association was chased away. 
The reason for their fright did not lie in 
the Public Links Championship. This event 
is for of roddoi—for those who cannot 
afford to belong to swanky private clubs. 

teal reason was that the four semi- 
ists become automatically eligible to 
play in the National Amateur Champion- 
ship, which is the holy of holies in golf. 
It would be inconceivable that a meat- 
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cutter from the Chicago stockyards—par- 
ticularly a colored one—shuuld play with 
gentlemen. What if he should be drawn 
against Jones or Gunn or some other 
Southern star? 

I hold no brief for these men personally, 
or for the Negro race as a whole. If it is the 
desire of the men who run the game of golf 
to hold that game exclusively for Cau- 
casians, well and good. Let them write 
that into the rules. Let the bars be set up 
clearly for all to see. 

There is no need for hypocrisy. It has no 
place in the code of real sportsmen. Why 
hide behind technicalities? Why not come 
out in a flat-footed way, and say candidly 
that Negroes are not wanted? They really 
are not, but to accept their money and then 
ease them out in the manner that was 
adapted at Cobbs Creek savors of cheap- 
ness. Such cheapness is very common in 
our amateur games. 


Il 


Miss Mary K. Brown is one of the most 
charming and versatile women in sport. 
She is the only one who ever achieved na- 
tional distinction in both tennis and golf. 
Miss Brown runs a millinery store in Cleve- 
land, and writes for the United Press. She 
found it a bit difficult to earn a living and 
still compete as regularly as she was ex- 
pected to. So, when C. C. Pyle offered her 
a very large sum of money to turn tennis 
professional, along with Suzanne Lenglen, 
Vincent Richards and Howard Kinsey, she 
capitulated. Undoubtedly she is now a 
tennis professional, but can anyone explain 
how that makes her a professional at golf? 
Her amateur standing on the links is un- 
blemished, yet the U. S. G. A. will not per- 
mit her to compete in its sanctified tourna- 
ments. Is this retaliation because Miss 
Mary tried to organize another women’s 
golf association, or does the governing 
body really subscribe to the theory that 
she is a professional golfer because she 
makes money playing tennis? 

If so, why is Gene Tunney—the most 
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professional of our professional athletes— 
an amateur golfer; or Arnold Statz, the 
National League ball player, or anyone of 
fifty others who might be mentioned? 

Tennis—in theory—is more purely am- 
ateur than any other sport. There are few 
professionals, and they mainly wear the 
garb of instructors rather than that of com- 
peting athletes. The amateurs are the back- 
bone of the game. Matches between ama- 
teurs fill the stadiums of the West Side 
Tennis Club and of Wimbledon. 

The paying public has been educated to 
a playing technique which can be attained 
only by constant application. No public 
in the world deserts a loser more quickly. 
A national championship without such 
stars as Tilden, Hunter and others of their 
standard would be a complete loss from a 
financial standpoint. The United States 
Lawn Tennis Association can hardly deny 
its interest in the gate. Nor can the clubs 
that have erected costly clubs and stadia. 

That being conceded, what, then, of the 
player? If he does not happen to be as 
wealthy as George Weightman, for in- 
stance, is he supposed to starve and wear 
patched pants for the love of the dear old 
U. S. L. T. A.? 

Bill Tilden, as I recall it, was brought 
up by an aunt in moderate circumstances. 
He worked for the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger on space—and anyone who has 
written on space for a Philadelphia news- 
paper must realize how far removed from 
affluence he was—before his tennis was 
anything but mediocre. When he became 
nationally famous the Ledger Syndicate 
broadcast his articles over the country, and 
I understand that his proceeds varied be- 
tween $15,000 and $25,000 annually. As a 
student in Germantown Academy he de- 
veloped some small talent on the dramatic 
club. When he became famous as a tennis 
player a producer offered him a leading 
réle. From these and other sources Tilden’s 
annual income is nothing to be ashamed of. 

The Lawn Tennis Association has al- 
ways resented him. He never said Sir, and 
tipped his hat. He meant more to the game 


than the Association did. It harassed hig 
and the impertinently obstreperous Vip 
cent Richards. The arbitrary play-write 
rule was passed as a direct blow at Big Bill 
It was eventually used to force him oy 
altogether. ; 

The Sportsman, that Boston beacon ¢ 
amateur purity, raised a hosannah of jy 
at his suspension. It said: 

There have been constant attempts by individuals 
to gain by their connection with the a 
by selling athletic goods, endorsing and 
balls. Then well-known players were solicited » 
write articles for newspaper syndicates. . . . No 
one objects to a great player writing constr. 
tively about the fame, but reporting a tours 
ment is merely selling your name at a high prig 
to do a job any competent reporter can do, 


I may be singularly dense, but just wha 
moral difference lies between selling news 
paper articles and magazine articles i 
totally beyond me. If a young man can ge 
$2000 for a job at which a newspaper 
porter earns $100, I see no discredit eithe 
to his intelligence or to his amater 
standing. 

The Sportsman, in its spirit of piety, com 
tinues: ‘‘Who cares whether Suzanne Le 
glen or Vincent Richards wins or lose? 
Who does not care whether Miss Hele 
Wills wins or loses?’’ There were, in fatt, 
more spectators at the matches in whid 
Mlle. Lenglen played Mary Brown, ani 
Vincent Richards opposed Kozeluh, that 
saw the final round for the National Single 
championship between Hunter and Cochet 

At Olympia Fields the heart of the git 
lery was with Johnny Farrell, the prolee 
sional golfer, when he played Jones, th 
amateur. Suzanne would have quite abit 
of sympathetic backing should she ply 
Miss Wills again. Even the Sportsman wis 
deeply concerned over Lenglen’s victories 
before she decided that the French Tennis 
Association had made quite enough athe 
expense, and that she might as well am 
an honest penny for herself. It even uel 
to care for Tilden. 

I personally don’t give three hoots ft 
Big Bill. His airs and mannerisms and cot 
ceit annoy me immeasurably. But, he hi 
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been tennis in America these ten years. He 
isa real sportsman, a good winner and a 

loser. In spirit he is the perfect ama- 
teur, and he writes his own stories—which 
js more than can be said of other equally 
famous amateur athletes. 

The Weightmans and Vanderpools and 
Traylors have deeply at heart the sanctity 
of amateurism. They would outlaw every 
act that might be construed as a capitaliza- 
tion of athletic fame. It would mean the 
reduction to an absolute minimum of ex- 

allowances and an elimination of 
writing. It is beautiful in theory, but im- 
possible in practise. It would permit only 
such men to become champions as had suf- 
ficient incomes to support them in idleness. 
It would immediately eliminate Tilden, 
Von Elm, Voigt, and Paddock. It would 
be the perfection of that financial and 
social snobbery that has become so integral 
apart of American sport. 


IV 
“The spectacle of an over-solemnized body 


of tennis officials in conclave, charging, 
fulminating, spreading personal calumny 
like nothing on earth but a school of cuttle- 
fish emitting sepia, is disturbing to honest 
sportsmanship and distressing to the sense 
of humor.’’ It is Sam Merwin talking. He 


goes on: 


Mr. Tilden is accused of writing for the press. 
What of it? He writes interestingly and well. 
With pen and racquet he has done more for the 
game than any other player or group of players 
that ever lived. . .. Taking the sport as we find 
it, I doubt if there is one among them all, players 
and officials, who approaches Bill Tilden’s fine 
and enthusiastic amateur spirit, or one who has 
80 wholeheartedly, or at such cost to himseif, 
given his best to the game. 

Tilden is fair game, of course—has been for 
years—because he has had the courage to speak 
Out for the mere players. Now the player is sup- 
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posed to keep quiet and do what he’s told. Cer- 
tainly those who do, in spite of a thousand old 
and persistent and almost ludicrously obvious 
little facts, never find their amateur status in 
question. Or, if those others are even admonished 
it is done most inconspicuously. 1 have not known 
an instance in recent years. 

As it stands, those of us who follow and love 
the game may not have the pleasure of seeing the 
beautiful Tilden strokes in tournaments this year 
because a group of over-excited committeemen 
yan got into the mud and sunk beyond their 

epth. 


There is too much moaning about ama- 
teurism. Tilden worked like a slave learn- 
ing to play tennis because he loved the 
game. Golden rewards were not in sight 
for years. Why, then, should he be denied 
some measure of the financial freedom that 
has come as an incidental but inevitable 
part of his success? The United States Lawn 
Tennis Association banned him on a ridicu- 
lous technicality. Would it have been 
quite so eager had Bill the social and 
financial standing of some of the solons? 

That perfect amateurism alone is not 
enough for the rulers is quite evident in 
the case of Joie Ray. Ray has been a great 
runner for years. Of late he turned to the 
marathon, and made a better showing than 
any other American in the Olympic games. 
He never earned a penny through his ath- 
letic reputation, for he stuck to driving a 
taxi-cab in Chicago, and in a job like that 
an athletic reputation is just so much hog- 
wash. Joie Ray was the 100% pure amateur 
for sixteen years, but was he held up to 
praise by the Amateur Athletic Union as 
Bobby Jones—a graduate of Harvard and 
two other colleges, and the owner of an 
enormously wealthy grandfather—is by 
the United States Golf Association? 

I hear smothered guffaws, though 
Bobby's yearly income from writing 
articles about golf is as much as Joie will 
make by driving his taxi for ten years. 














SUPERMAN 


BY LOUIS ADAMIC 


at Empire, in the Canal Zone, to 

which we—a detachment of several 
hundred recruits recently enlisted in the 
States for the duration of the war emer- 
gency—were assigned, was on maneuvers 
near La Chorrera, a town in the interior 
of the so-called Republic of Panama. Upon 
our arrival at the town railroad station 
we were met by a few non-commissioned 
officers who had been left behind, and anon 
there appeared on the scene an officer 
mounted on the biggest and most beautiful 
horse I had ever seen. Presently he dis- 
mounted and, turning the animal over to an 
orderly, strode to where one of the ser- 
geants was putting us in formation. 

His name, as I learned later in the day, 
was Captain Waldo Dana Blakelock. He 
was well over six feet tall, weighed in the 
vicinity of two hundred and thirty pounds, 
and was built, in agreeable proportions, of 
solid bone and muscle: a veritable engine 
of energy and strength, apparently with- 
out an ounce of superfluous flesh, although, 
as I discovered subsequently, he was in his 
mid-fifties. Before the war, promotion in 
the Regular Army was a tardy process. If 
one lacked the professional or personal 
qualities that were supposed to make a suc- 
cessful officer and gentleman, or (as I think 
was Blakelock’s case) happened to be, in 
some vital respect, an unduly superior in- 
dividual, one was apt to remain a Captain 
till almost ripe for the retired list. 

Blakelock appeared at least fifteen years 
younger than he actually was: indeed, the 
single indication that he was past forty 
was the graying hair on his temples, 
which, however, was cut so short, accord- 
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T=: Regular Army regiment stationed 


ing to Army Regulations, that one scarcely 
noticed it. Perhaps the first impression 
that he gave was that of virile maturity, 
He was erect, supple, almost dashing-look- 
ing. There was a scantily perceptible horse 
man’s bow in his powerful legs, but he 
moved freely, like a man accustomed tp 
stride over plains and hills, with a slight 
restrained swank very unlike the average 
West Pointer’s precise parade-ground bear- 
ing and movement. 

His face was in complete harmony with 
his solid physique: a large, hard face, well- 
shaped, with a few deep character lines 
which could not be mistaken for wrinkles. 
The tropical sun had burned the otherwise 
smooth, almost taut, skin to a rich bronz 
tint which glinted vividly whenever he 
tilted his head and his face came into the 
sunlight from beneath the wide rims of his 
huge campaign-hat. Under his close 
clipped moustache was a regular mouth 
with lips of moderate thickness; his nos 
was straight, neither long nor shot, 
slightly blunted at the end; and just below 
his eyes, clinging to the rather prominent 
cheek-bones, stretched a band of even 
deeper brown which at times 
rusty-red. 

His eyebrows, darker than his mous 
tache or the hair on top of his head (which 
I saw later, with his hat removed), pet 
cilled a straight line under his wide and ut 
wrinkled brow, which was much white 
than his sunburnt cheeks. His eyes wet 
wide-apart, their whites as white as 
be, but with a reddish glint in the graynes 
of the pupils which gave his gaze a 
scrutinizing ardor. Now and then, as he 
talked, the gray pupils seemed to dilate 
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SUPERMAN 


till the whites of his eyes became scarcely 
visible, and the glint turned into a flame 
as of an algid, suppressed fire: a sardonic 
humor leaping discomfitingly with in- 
gudible laughter. From the flash of ivory- 
like teeth, his speech came with a strangely 
penetrating power in even the most fa- 
miliar words. It had the deep, ear-filling 
tones that one logically expected to issue 
from that massive chest. 

He was the most impressive animal I 
have ever seen in human form—impressive 
in the manner of a huge stallion, a powerful 
motor car, or a trim battle cruiser: and even 
before he spoke to me I could not help feel 
that within his huge frame functioned cog- 
nitive powers to match it. 

After we had been lined up, he made a 
short inspection of the detachment, paus- 
ing here and there to speak to the recruits. 
As he neared me, I remember that I felt 
distinctly uneasy. I was a young gawk in 
my late teens, a foreigner rather self-con- 
scious of my imperfect English; besides, at 
the recruiting dépét in the States we had 
been impressed with the idea that, so far 
as we were concerned at least, an officer of 
the United States Army was a cross be- 
tween Beelzebub and Jesus Christ. 

Blakelock stopped before the second 
man on my right. ‘What was your idea in 
enlisting at this time?"’ he asked, and the 
ait vibrated with the energy of his voice. 
“Tell me,’ he urged as the poor recruit 
sought to regain his speech. 

“I+I want to make—to help to make 
the world safe for democracy, sir,’’ the 
youth answered at last, idiotically. 

“Ah so!"’ exclaimed Blakelock, and the 
blazing pupils of his eyes seemed to expand 
as if with wonder. ‘‘And you?” he turned 
abruptly to the next man. 

“Same reason, sir,’’ quavered the re- 
cuit,—"‘to make—to—"’ 

“—make the world safe for democracy,"’ 
he finished it for him. . 

“Yes, sir."’ 

“You too?"’ he asked me. I could almost 
heat something click, or perhaps I should 
say crackle, in his eyes as he looked at me. 
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“Yes, sir."" I began to have a suspicion 
that the man was mocking me, all of us. 

He turned to the recruit on my left—a 
fat little Jewish youth in a crummy, ill- 
fitting uniform, with tiny beads of per- 
spiration standing out in great density all 
over his face. ‘My, what a splendid lad 
you are!’ he exclaimed, and then he stared 
with mock benevolence for an endless 
moment, while the victim, the sweat be- 
ginning to stream down his flushed face, 
shifted the weight of his body from one 
foot to another. ‘‘How old are you?”’ 

‘“Twen—twenty-three, sir.”’ 

“You're a splendid lad!’’ Blakelock re- 
peated with great conviction, the devil 
turning gay somersaults in the cool blaze 
of his eyes. Then he stooped and with his 
huge, sunbaked hands felt the recruit’s 
legs, posterior parts, and back and arms, 
ignoring, however, the slightly protruding 
stomach. ““The Army is proud to have a 
promising young man like you!”’ 

The non-coms behind his back were 
bursting with suppressed mirth. 


II 


At the mess-table that evening I overheard 
a conversation between a line sergeant and 
a newcomer who was a re-enlisted man 
and as such entitled to speak with an old- 
timer of the Regular Army. The sergeant, 
it seemed, had known Blakelock for years. 

‘*A queer bird,’’ he declared. ‘‘You saw 
the way he acted this afternoon. He's al- 
ways like that when there's nobody that 
ranks him around to watch him. Some- 
times he doesn’t care if there is. That's his 
idea of having a good time, I guess— 
kiddin’ the troopers, like the fun he had 
with that low comedy kike recruit. “My, 
what a splendid lad you are!l’—and then 
feelin’ him up and down like he was a 
horse or a cow he was goin’ to buy—tryin’ 
to make the poor bastard think he looks 
like Benny Leonard! He's as liable as not 
to stop the dumbest-lookin’ yap, con- 
gratulate him on his intelligent looks, and 
then ask him how much the moon weighs, 
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or some crazy thing like that. And if you 
say that you don’t know, he'll tell you 
how to figure it out and require you to re- 
port to him in two hours and forty-two 
minutes with the answer. It’s best just to 
make a guess; he takes your answer as 
correct anyhow. 

“The old-timers ‘round here are wise to 
him, but I bet he'll have lots of fun with 
these recruits. He's nuts. Been up before 
boards of medical officers examinin’ his 
sanity I don’t know how many times here 
and, before, in the Islands; but on the 
other hand, the man’s too smart for the 
best of them to prove him crazy. They say 
that he’s one of the smartest men in the 
Army. I heard it said by officers that he 
was too goddam bright for his own good. 
He’s been in this regiment now for two 
years, and we never had a commandin’ 
officer that would give him permanent 
command of a company. They keep him 
on special duty most of the time—post- 
exchange officer, provost marshal, or send 
him on some mappin’ detail in the jungles. 
Now the old man left him behind to drill 
these recruits—and he the rankin’ goddam 
captain in the outfit!" 

After supper I took a walk through the 
garrison. Suddenly I saw a Brobdingnagian 
figure in white coming toward me out of 
the dusk. Seeing that it was Blakelock, in 
his tropical dress uniform, I thought of 
evading him, but it was too late. He re- 
turned my salute with a tremendous snap, 
stopped before me, and began to contem- 
plate me with intense interest from head 
to foot. The white uniform and the gold 
insignia gave his dark face, with those 
incisive eyes peering at me through the 
half-darkness, a suggestion of weirdness, 
which sent a creepy feeling up my back. 

“*Ah so! a Slav,”’ he said with great 
energy when, in answer to his question, 
I told him my name and nationality; and 
then, vastly to my surprise, he began to 
talk with me in a mixture of Russian, 
Czech and Serbian, which I had little diffi- 
culty understanding. He achieved heights 
of eloquence in praising my appearance. 
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Was I by any chance descended from 
Kralyevich Marko (a Serbian legendary 
hero)? Well, even so, I was a fine, heroie 
lad, and America, the Land of the Free ang 
the Brave, was proud to count me 

her Soldiers of Democracy. His knowledge 
of Serbia amazed me; I did not know then, 
as I found out later, that he had been, 
military observer in the last Balkan war. 

Then he felt my limbs and chest, and 
urged me, in the manner of a Bernarr Mae. 
fadden, to take care of myself, for a healthy 
body was a soldier's supreme asset. Did] 
play ball? Tennis? Did I run well? Rid 
horseback? Swim? What, I did not know 
how to swim! ‘‘I shall teach you!” And 
then and there he made me fetch a grocery. 
box that he espied nearby, assume a prone 
position on it, and go through the motions 
of swimming. *“That is all there is to it!” 

Changing the subject, he told me to u- 
cover myself; then he took my chin in his 
fingers and, tilting my head this way and 
that way, looked at me with the air ofa 
connoisseur contemplating an object of 
great interest and value. ‘‘You're a fine 
young man!"’ he went on in Slavic, his eyes 
snapping with a mocking sort of approbs 
tion, which made me extremely uncomfort- 
able. **You see that brick building across 
the street?’’ indicating the post-office. 

**Yes, sir.”” 

‘‘How many bricks are there in it, tell 
me.”’ 

I was confused, stumped; then I recalled 
the old soldier's remarks at the supper 
table, a while before. I looked at the house 
a few moments, and answered: “Two 
thousand four hundred and twenty bricks, 
sir," or some such number: and tried 
look amused. 

Blakelock's eyes clicked; whereupon he 
looked at me for a long moment, while my 
mouth and throat became suddenly dry, 
and I longed for the ground to open at my 
feet and swallow me. 

“That's right!"’ he said, and, assuring 
me again that I was a considerable asset @ 
the armed forces of the United States, he 
left me standing in the dark. 
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During the next three weeks he put us, 
with the assistance of a few sergeants, 
through a strenuous programme of recruit 
drills, field games, swimming lessons, and 
hikes: constantly kidding or mocking one 
man or another, or all of us together; 
flattering us extravagantly, admiring our 
beautiful frames and intelligent faces, 
never reprimanding anyone, asking fan- 
tastic questions, venting his tremendous 
energy in many unique ways, and inciden- 
tally shaping the shabby lot of rookies— 
exfarmboys, hoboes, petty criminals, fac- 
tory hands, clerks and drifters, native and 
foreign-born—into fairly presentable sol- 
diers. 

Somehow I was unable to classify him 
as a mere nut; indeed, the more I saw of 
him, the more astonishing he grew in my 
young eyes. To all seeming there was 
nothing he did not know or was unable to 
do. I began to suspect that he was a genu- 
inely superior person—woefully out of 
place in the Army, of course—to whom 
this collection of young soldiers was little 
more than a source of temporary amuse- 
ment. With all his eccentricities, he never 
teally jeopardized his dignity; indeed he 
steadily maintained what, to me at least, 
was a fascinating aloofness. 

At times he positively awed me. One 
night he came by our barracks where a 
number of us sat on the steps, and after 
wishing us good-evening and bidding us 
femain seated, began to examine us in 
astronomy. The sky was close to the earth 
and thickly strewn with stars as it is only 
in Central America; and as none of the 
boys knew much about it, he asked those 
of us who wished to do so to come with 
him upon a hill nearby, where the view of 
everything visible above was unobstructed, 
and then kept us there for over an hour, 
pointing out the various constellations and 
single planets, telling us their size, weight 
and composition, and explaining how it 
Was possible for scientists to determine 
these things. It was apparent that to him 
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they were not mere facts; at the end of his 
lecture he recited a long poem, which I 
recognized years later when I read George 
Sterling's ‘‘Testimony of the Suns."’ 

He not only spoke Slavic with me, but 
Swedish with Swedes, Italian with Italians 
and Yiddish with Jews. One evening I even 
heard him discourse in Chinese with the 
Chink waiter at the post-canteen. 

He swam superbly and cut an impressive 
figure on horseback. The magnificent 
mount he usually rode was his own prop- 
erty. In a huge holster depending from his 
belt and tied around his thigh with a 
leather band he carried a weapon which 
was no mere side-arm, but a miniature ma- 
chine-gun of his own invention and design, 
of which he owned the only copy, and 
with which he was able to hit without 
fail a baseball tossed in air. 

When he walked the ground shook 
within a radius of fifty feet. His appetite 
was Gargantuan. One evening I saw him 
bolt down two regulation-size vegetable 
dishes full of chile con carne and beans, with 
a platter of boiled rice and a bowl of yams, 
which he considered capital food, and 
wash the whole mess down with seven 
cups of coffee by exact count. 

One was told that ten years before, at 
the age of forty-five, when the sporting 
world of America was looking for a white 
hope to defeat Jack Johnson, Blakelock 
offered to meet the mighty coon, but that 
the War Department objected on the 
ground that to do that would be unbecom- 
ing an officer and a gentleman: he would 
have had to resign his commission, which, 
for reasons that I learned later, he was un- 
willing to do. 

Stories and rumors about him were afloat 
from one end of the Canal to the other. He 
was unmarried, and extravagant tales of 
his amours, past and current, while for 
the most part, no doubt, untrue, were 
eagerly heard and repeated all over the 
Zone, in Panama City and Colon. One 
story concerned a magnificent yellow 
wench from New Orleans, formerly a maid 
servant in a colonel's family, whom Blake- 
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lock was credited with keeping in a mys- 
terious cabin in the jungles beyond the 
Zone line. He was, it seemed, a tremendous 
lover, and his appurtenances were those of 
the blue bull blocking the road to the 
Wood of Elfhame, in one of Mr. Cabell's 
tales. ' 

He was one of the four or five highest 
ranking captains in the Army, and he 
would have been a major years before had 
it not been for the fact that, at various 
times in his career, both at home and 
abroad, he had indulged in stunts which 
in the eyes of his superiors and subordi- 
nates alike had marked him off as an un- 
military and ungentlemanly, if not a down- 
right crazy, individual—all of which, in 
the course of time, had a blighting effect 
upon his efficiency record and promotion. 
Moreover, he disdained officers’ hops and 
bridge evenings, which in peace-time were 
integral parts of the life of every normal 
officer and his wife. He had been court- 
mattialed three times, investigated and 
examined by all kinds of boards, and on 
several occasions demoted on the list by 
a number of files. 

Then, too, he was given to frequent 
criticism of time-honored military tactics 
and customs. He had known and corre- 
sponded with the late Ambrose Bierce, and 
some of the latter's most acidulous re- 
marks about the United States Army had 
been traced to Blakelock. A great part of 
the Army drill regulations he considered 
obsolete since the Spanish-American War. 
He had very definite opinions about West 
Point and the War College. 

He had little respect for the code which 
permitted officers to use soldiers as serv- 
ants for paltry remuneration or even with- 
out pay. He waxed satirical over the snob- 
bishness of most West Pointers and their 
women, which before the war often mani- 
fested itself in many absurd ways; and 
when an enlisted man happened to win a 
commission—a rare occurrence prior to 
1917—he usually took him under his wing, 
chiefly to annoy the prigs, male and 
female, in the Officers’ Line. But if the new 
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shavetail knew what was best for him, he 
soon began to dodge him and try to boy 
himself in among the ladies and gent 
attend the hops regularly, play bridge, get 
his name in the social columns of the 
and Navy Journal, and finally marry th 
cross-eyed daughter of the ranking major 
of the regiment. 

In the Army Lif I saw that Blakelock 
was a native of Virginia and a graduap 
of West Point and the War College. From 
other sources I learned that soon after the 
Spanish-American War, in which he had 
participated inconspicuously, he had spent 
four years on a language detail in Ching 
then, while still a lieutenant, he had 
served, between tours of line duty in th 
States and the tropics, as military attaché 
to the American embassies at St. Peter. 
burg, Berlin, Rome and Constantinople, 
and more recently, when a captain, asa 
war observer in the Balkans, as I hay 
mentioned. 

It was widely believed that he wa 
wealthy, and that during Republican at 
ministrations he had had a powerful friend 
in Washington, now dead—which « 
counted for the fact that, from time t 
time, he had been sent to desirable posi 
tions in foreign capitals and elsewhere, 
notwithstanding his eccentricities and the 
resultant unfavorable marks in his service 
record. 


IV 


One afternoon the acting top sergeant d 
the provisional recruit company di 
me to report to Captain Blakelock at his 
quarters. Speculating with much perturbe 
tion on what might befall me, I approached 
his dwelling at the end of the Officers’ Line 
—a huge frame-house intended to accom 
modate four bachelors: but it was no sectet 
that Blakelock preferred to be by himself, 
which, on the other hand, coincided beat 
tifully with the disinclination of most d 
his brother-officers to live with him unde 
the same roof. 


The building reverberated with the stat 
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cto noise of a punching-bag, which 
ceased as I rang the doorbell. In a few mo- 
ments Blakelock appeared to ask me would 
[care to be his striker for a week or ten 
days: his Chinaman had been taken ill and 
it probably would be that long before he 
recovered. He added that while working 
for him I would be excused from certain 
company duties and that he would pay 
me three times the customary fee provided 
by Paragraph 17, Sub-Paragraph E, of the 
Post Regulations. Motivated more by the 
desire to know the man better than to earn 
the extra six bits a day, I replied in the 
gfirmative and became his dog-robber. 

It was a typical officer's quarters except 
for the little gymnasium improvised in one 
of the rooms and the library. One day I 
was there while Blakelock was out and, 
having some time before developed an 
interest in books, I could not resist the 
impulse to examine the unlocked book- 
cases. One contained volumes on military 
matters in English, French, and German; 
inthe others were publications in perhaps 
adozen different languages, Western and 
Oriental, upon a great variety of subjects, 
with biographical studies of such char- 
acters as Bismarck, Napoleon, Justinian, 
Frederick the Great, George Washington, 
Garibaldi, Ivan the Terrible, and Peter the 
Great predominating. There were books and 
pamphlets by Shaw, Emerson, Nietzsche, 
and a few contemporary American writers. 
Pethaps half of the titles were in languages 
of which I was ignorant. 

On a wall hung an immense and very 
detailed war map of Europe, with pins in 
several colors and tiny flags of the warring 
lations strung across the two fronts. 

He often spoke to me, but always in 
that half mocking way, giving me all 
sorts of crazy problems and riddles to 
wlve, warning me against the evil women 
of the notorious Coco Grove in Panama 
Gity, and reiterating his infinite confidence 
ii my abilities as a soldier. Only once he 
ventured an apparently serious remark: he 
hoped the regiment would soon be ordered 
to Europe. 
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One morning I found about one-third of 
the books removed from the bookcases and 
piled up on the back-porch. My wonder- 
ment turned into astonishment when 
Blakelock directed me to carry the volumes 
to the incinerator and burn them. I did as 
I was told, unable to work up enough 
courage to ask him what it was all about. 
He seemed unusually abrupt and curt. In 
the evening he took me with him to a junk 
shop in Panama City, where he bought a 
large sackful of old Western, Pollyanna 
and detective novels, cook books, Bible 
commentaries, sermon anthologies, and a 
set of Elbert Hubbard's works for a few 
dollars, and asked me to lug the trash to 
his quarters and put it on the empty 
shelves in the bookcases. The whole thing 
struck me as very peculiar, but months 
later it was revealed to me an example of 
his sardonic humor. I was told by a man 
who was in his confidence—of whom more 
anon—that the day before I burned the 
books he had received a visit from a De- 
partment intelligence officer who, after 
putting him through a long cross-exami- 
nation about his ideas of Nietzsche and 
the other Hun monsters, had ordered him, 
in the name of the commanding general, 
to get rid of certain volumes in his library 
without delay. 

When our outfit returned from the ma- 
neuvers, we recruits joined our respective 
companies, and soon thereafter—it having, 
perhaps, occurred belatedly to someone at 
Department Headquarters that Hunnish 
spies might take a notion to put the ditch 
out of commission, which would not have 
been difficult—the regiment was ordered 
to scatter along the Canal and guard the 
locks and other important points. 

Our company was sent to Darien, a wire- 
less station midway between Colon and 
Panama City; but we weren't there a week 
when the regular company commander was 
unexpectedly ordered to special duty in 
Balboa and, probably because there was 
no other junior officer available, we were 
put in temporary charge of Captain 
Blakelock. 
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Soon after he took over the company, I 
noticed that he and our first-sergeant, 
Maurice Goldman, were together a good 
deal when their duties did not require 
them to be. Without hearing their con- 
versation one could see that there existed 
between them a greater intimacy than was 
customary between officers and enlisted 
men of the Regular Army; but the older 
men in the outfit appeared to take this re- 
lationship for granted, and I was told that 
they had been friends for ten years or more; 
indeed, that Goldman usually managed to 
transfer to whatever station Blakelock 
was sent to. 

Goldman was a rare phenomenon among 
professional soldiers: a Russian Jew, forty- 
five years of age, more than half of which 
he had spent in the Army; as fine a soldier 
as the old Regular Army had produced; in 
build almost as tall as Blakelock but of a 
looser frame. He had been heavyweight 
champion of the enlisted personnel in the 
Army, and it was as a boxer that Blakelock 
had first taken a fancy to him. As I have 
already said, Blakelock was a great fighter, 
and for years Goldman had been his spar- 
ring-partner. 

Later I was thrown a good deal with 
Goldman—how and why, it would be 
irrelevant to tell here—and came to know 
him rather well. He took a liking to me 
and several times we sat up all night in his 
quarters or in some café in Panama City 
while he yarned interminately about his 
experiences in China, the Philippines, and 
various parts of the States. I became aware 
of an inordinately acute mentality. He had 
read books of which I had no idea unless 
it was that I had seen the titles in Blake- 
lock’s library. When slightly in his cups, 
which was not unusual for him, he was 
apt to recite Villon’s ‘“Testament”’ in an 
unexpurgated translation, Shakespeare's 
sonnets, or ‘‘Paradise Lost.'’ He seldom 
mentioned Blakelock and their friendship, 
but it was evident to me that the two men 
had a lot in common. 

One night—an ineffably beautiful moon- 
night—I was sentry on what was called 
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the long post, which took me from one 
of the reservation to the other. Op 

watch from eight to ten I saw and hea 
Blakelock and Goldman sitting and taj. 
ing on a bench within the tennis-coy, 
near which I passed every fifteen minute, 
They talked for nearly two hours: why 
about, I had no notion. Ten minutes befor 
my relief came, I saw them rise and leay 

They parted. Goldman went to th 
camp, Blakelock came toward me. I 
sented arms, he returned the salute and= 
instead of asking me what I would doi 
such and such an emergency, as was his 
wont—said: ‘Gorgeous night, isn’t it 
sentry ?”’ 

I agreed with him; and after he had gow 
it occurred to me that his voice sounde 
strangely soft, with a vibrating intonation 
that seemed to go through me, yet wa 
not unpleasant. 

I was on post again from two to fouris 
the morning, and saw a man on the sam 
bench in the tennis-court. The moon hal 
set and I could not see clearly; but I hea 
an unusual sound, and stopped to listen 
The man on the bench was crying, sobbing 
Then, abruptly, the sobs ceased, and Ite 
sumed walking. I knew it was Blakelock 

I speculated on what could be the matte 
with him. Had the beauty of the night 
affected him? Or was there a deep persona 
sorrow possible in such a man? Maybeit 
was an attack of some sort of Welsschmm, 
I've never found out definitely. The ma 
grew ever more baffling. When I came 
the tennis-court again he was gone. 

After breakfast the next morning I hung 
around the kitchen-tent purposely to ® 
Blakelock come for his breakfast. Ba 
when he came he looked as usual. Heat 
his customary half-dozen fried eggs ail 
platter of potatoes, drank four cups @ 
coffee, and chided the mess-sergeant abot 
the swarms of flies on the tables. The 
geant insisted that he was doing eve 
thing he knew, to subdue them. ‘‘Ah, # 
a lasso, sergeant,’’ said Blakelock, his 
eyes snapping with all his customary ¥ 
vacity. ‘‘Get a lasso and lasso them!” 
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Seeing me, he motioned to me. 

“What relief were you on last night?’’ 
he asked. ‘From two to four, sir.”’ 

He looked at me a long time, trying to 
penetrate my mind; then he dismissed me. 


V 


mid-Summer the United States appeared 
to have decided to raise a great army and 
many Regular officers were suddenly ele- 
yated in rank by two, and even three 
. In our regiment the colonel, a 
nervous, ctabby old sister, was made a 
general and, along with most of the other 
oted men, ordered to the States on 

the first transport. 

Blakelock, now a lieutenant-colonel, re- 
mained and, as the senior officer left in the 
post, assumed command of the regiment, 
while the battalions and companies were, 
for the most part, put under newly com- 
missioned former Regular Army non-coms. 
Sergeant Goldman was given a captaincy 
with orders to return to the States at once, 
but managed—I don't know how—to get 
the orders revoked and himself assigned 
to his old regiment, whereupon Blakelock 
immediately appointed him adjutant. A 
little later Goldman had me transferred to 
asemi-clerical position in the headquarters 
and I saw him and Blakelock almost daily. 

Every now and then rumors started that 
the outfit would soon leave for the States 
or even that it would sail straight to 
France. Blakelock had everybody on tip- 
toe from morning till night, and he him- 
self worked hardest. He spent an hour a 
day in the office, at the most; the rest in 
the hot sun or torrential rains, on the drill- 
field, or in the jungles. His energy was 
greater than ever. We were all made to feel 
tot only that it was wartime, but that he 
Was our commanding officer. Although 
the Regular soldier is a proverbially lazy 
ad unambitious animal, the entire regi- 
Ment, somehow, became infected with 

ock’s spirit, and there was com- 
Patatively little growling in the barracks 
ot in the officers’ mess. No matter how 
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hard he drove us, there was nothing dull 
about our existence: into everything we 
were required to do he injected a sugges- 
tion of the circus. 

Because he was our colonel, we became 
known as the Dizzy Outfit. The Depart- 
ment Headquarters, whose swivel-chair 
Napoleons felt, perhaps, that Blakelock 
possibly was a superior sort of individual 
but preferred to consider him daft, detailed 
his regiment to the hardest and most dis- 
agreeable tasks, or at least it seemed so. 
Someone would take a notion to have a 
strategic trail cut fifteen miles into the 
thickest jungle, and Blakelock was told 
to have his regiment do it; or the road to 
La Chorrera had to be repaired, and the 
Dizzies were ordered out with picks and 
shovels for two weeks. But even so, with- 
in six months Blakelock had one of the 
best-drilled, hardest-hiking, best-shoot- 
ing, neatest and healthiest outfits in the 
Army, although perhaps few outside of the 
regiment would have admitted it. No 
doubt he knew his stuff; but at the same 
time many of us felt that if the regiment 
remained in Panama, cutting trails, doing 
guard duty and fighting mosquitoes, in- 
stead of being sent to Europe, it would be 
chiefly because of Blakelock, or rather be- 
cause of his record. 

In garrison, he would hold full-field in- 
spections every Saturday as though he 
expected to take us to the front the next 
day. Thrice a week, at retreat-time, he 
would have formal parade-reviews, at 
which he required everybody to look his 
best, no matter how hard we had worked 
during the day: he himself looked neater 
than anyone else. Adjutant Goldman 
would line up the battalions facing the 
setting sun, with bayonets fixed on the 
rifles; then Blakelock, wearing his largest 
campaign hat, would dash up on his great 
horse, rein up suddenly at the prescribed 
distance in front of the center of the line 
so that the animal rose on its hinds and 
reared a bit, and then for several minutes, 
while we stood at rigid attention, blink- 
ing at the blood-red sunset, he would feast 
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his eyes upon his command—his living 
toy, the tool with which he meant, per- 
chance, to excel himself. 

After the review or inspection, some- 
times he would have the companies gather 
close around him, and he would speak to 
us from the splendid height of his horse, in 
that superior - democratic, half - serious, 
half-mocking way—praising us in glow- 
ing terms, hinting at the time—‘‘in the 
not too distant future’’—when we would 
be afforded an opportunity to make our 
scratch on the pages of history. 

But the rumors failed to materialize; in- 
stead, with the coming of another dry 
season the regiment was sent again on 
maneuvers in the interior of the Republic. 
We at headquarters knew how impatient 
Blakelock was at not being ordered at once 
to take the regiment to Europe, or at least 
to the States; but on the march to La 
Chorrera he appeared, none the less, at the 
top of his glory. He went afoot all the way 
while an orderly led his horse. 

Before entering the town, he mounted 
and, with Goldman and the rest of the 
staff, rode ahead to the house of the alcalde, 
waving his hat, greeting the ragged, bare- 
footed natives profusely in their own dia- 
lect as our noble allies—for soon after the 
United States, Panama too had declared 
war on the Central Powers. 

Behind him came the regiment, the band 
playing a lively ragtime piece, while the 
men were urged by the company officers, 
in compliance with Blakelock’s instruc- 
tions, to wave their hats and shout greet- 
ings. The poor Spiggs, of course, were 
overwhelmed by this sudden cordiality of 
the soldatos Americanos, who hitherto had 
treated them, at best, with overbearing 
tolerance. I heard that Blakelock hinted to 
the alcalde that he had some Spanish blood 
in his veins—which possibly was true— 
and therefore felt a deep love for the people 
of the great Republica de Panama. 

The regiment encamped two miles be- 
yond La Chorrera. In the evening we were 
free to visit the town, and during those 
five weeks many a future citizen of the 
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Panaman republic was given, literally, , 
start in life by Blakelock’s men. Twice, 
week our band gave concerts on the play 
and Spiggs came from the jungle sett, 
ments for miles around to hear them. 

The place was ours. But then an incidey 
occurred that for a few days marred thi 
happy relationship between the allies, ayj 
is worth relating principally for the ma 
ner in which Blakelock dealt with it, 

One night a group of us soldiers 
pened to be sitting in a cantina kidding th 
Chorrera chief of police, who had invite 
himself to help us guzzle our white mak 
and beer. He wore his gaudy official um. 
form with epaulets, brass buttons aj 
many medals, presenting the general » 
pearance of a character out of comic open, 
His English was too scant for him to unde 
stand our jibes, or else he pretended » 
overlook them for the sake of the drinks 
At any rate, we had a noble time. 

He took a special fancy to a youy 
private from our company who, havig 
imbibed too freely, began to boast of his 
various accomplishments and finally pro 
duced an Army pistol and commenced » 
explain to the chief how it worked. Su 
denly the weapon went off and an hor 
later the Chorrera guardian of the la 
died with a terrible hole in his belly. 

The young soldier, of course, was it 
mediately arrested by an M.P. Blakeloc 
restricted the regiment to camp for fr 
days, caused a collection to be madei 
each company, and on the day after tk 
funeral marched the whole command, tt 
band playing, on to the plaza in La Chor 
rera and, amidst trumpet blares, presentel 
the weeping widow two bags of gold asl 
silver so heavy that she was unable ® 
carry them. He then expressed the deepest 
sorrow of the whole United States at tht 
unfortunate occurrence, assured the aleal 
and the townspeople that the man wit 
was responsible for the valorous chil 
premature passing would be punished, a 
promised that, so far as it was in his pow 
to prevent it, nothing of the sort 
ever happen again. 
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On the sixth day the town was again 
open to us. There was no bad feeling. The 
new chief of police (the force, incidentally, 
consisted only of himself) wore the same 
uniform, now with a little patch over the 
stomach and the bloodstains not yet en- 
tirely removed; while not a few women, 
their imagination stirred by the widow's 
exquisite luck, hoped openly, and with a 
charming naiveté, that we might shoot 
their husbands, too. 


VI 


Finally the regiment received orders to 
proceed to a cantonment in Georgia; but 
we no sooner arrived there than Blakelock 
was relieved of its command and directed 
to take charge of a Negro labor battalion 
scheduled to go overseas at once. 

Goldman, who stayed in the regiment 
awhile longer, told me afterwards that, 
although Blakelock had half expected that 
they might take it away from him, the 
order sending him to a Negro labor outfit 
was for him a dose a bit too hard to take. 
He went hurriedly to Washington in an 
attempt to retain the regiment, but was 
told that unless he reported to his new 
command immediately he would be court- 
martialed for disobedience of orders. 

Inever saw Blakelock again. Two weeks 
after the Armistice I happened to see a 
casualty list. At the top of it was the name 
of Lieut.-Col. Waldo Dana Blakelock— 
“Villed in accident.” 

Of Goldman, too, I lost track in the 
shuffle; then, unexpectedly, early next 
Summer I chanced upon him at Camp 
Zachary Taylor, Ky. We had a long talk 
about Blakelock. 

“There's no doubt in my mind,"’ he said, 
“that Blakelock was one of the biggest 
men, physically and otherwise, this Army 
ever had, and that he did not rise to a high 
Command in this war is—while one, no 
doubt, can blame it upon fate—one of the 
bitterest commentaries on the way the 
Amy is run. I think I knew Blakelock 

than anyone else knew him. We 


were friends, and I believe that after the 
disappearance of Ambrose Bierce I was the 
only man in his confidence. He was dig. 
His whole life was a vast gesture. So was 
his death: I'll tell you about it in a 
minute. 

‘Of course, in the army of a country like 
the United States he was S.O.L. I think 
it’s significant that the ‘outstanding 
heroes’ on the American side are a major 
who blundered with his command into a 
trap and later escaped by a fluke, and an 
illiterate Tennessee mountaineer who stum- 
bled on a mob of war-sick Germans eager 
to have it over and marched them in as 
prisoners. It is probable, of course, that 
Blakelock would not have been much 
happier in any other army in this war, 
except maybe the German. 

‘‘He should never have been an Ameri- 
can officer. I don’t know how much you 
know about him, but that he went to West 
Point was mainly due to family tradition; 
and that he stayed in after he discovered 
that Army life did not satisfy him was be- 
cause he soon commenced getting a per- 
verse sort of pleasure out of annoying his 
mediocre superiors with idiosyncrasies 
which he developed out of the abundance 
of his energy and the fullness of his unused 
talents; and because he felt that some day 
there might be a great war in which, some- 
how, he might get his big chance. That is 
why he did not resign to fight Jack John- 
son. Then, too, he knew that outside con- 
ditions were equally unfavorable to a man 
of his make-up, unless he took to big 
business, for which he had little stomach. 
He was caught in a net of mediocrity. 

‘His great physical and mental energy 
would have expressed itself completely 
only in war or in ruling a great Empire. 
He liked pomp, power, efficiency. Remem- 
ber how he got along with those Spiggs 
in Chorrera that time? He should have 
lived two hundred years earlier and been a 
King. The best thing that America could 
have done for him before the War was to 
make him Governor-General of the Philip- 
pines. In America, of course, such a man 
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was just plain out of luck: he became a 
nut. 

I mentioned to Goldman the time at 
Darien, C. Z., when I heard Blakelock sob 
in the tennis-court four hours after he had 
talked with him. Goldman was unable to 
say what might have made him weep, but 
was not surprised: Blakelock was capable 
of almost any kind of mood, though the 
world at large knew but one. 

**I remember,”’ he said, ‘‘that his con- 
versation with me that night was rather 
wistful. He philosophized on the meaning 
of life, the beauty of things, and so on. 
Downright poetic. I believe that possibly 
he might have developed into a great 
artist, although no doubt military genius 
predominated in him. 

**His eccentricities were unfortunate, but 
of course not unnatural. Soldiering in peace- 
time was not enough for his powers. Then, 
too, he served long terms in the tropics, 
and the sun, perhaps, affected him. I know 
that it affected me: else how would you ex- 
plain the fact that I have stayed in this 
goddam Army for twenty-six years? 

**But to go back to Blakelock: when the 
War began in Europe, he thought his 
chance might be nigh. He admired the 
Germans exceedingly. I cautioned him on 
several occasions to keep his opinions to 
himself, which he did. As you know, he 
had been an attaché in Berlin. He was only 
incidentally interested in the issues in- 
volved in the War; what interested him 
deeply was war apart from anything else: 
war was his business, and next to fighting 
on the German side, he would have liked 
to fight as commander of a large body 
against them. 

‘“‘He followed the operations on all 
fronts from the first shot fired. He seemed 
to know intimately every square meter of 
Europe. He thought that eventually the 
United States would get into it, and that 
then, probably, he would get his oppor- 
tunity. 

*‘Well, America got in and he attained 
to the command of a regiment. You know 
what a crackerjack of an outfit he made of 
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it; and I know that he could have 





panded it into a great division. But, j 
—with that unfortunate peace-time 

on file against him in the War 

and he being personally known as a fre 
to many officers on duty in Washington. 
he was sent to France with a goddam ql 
ored labor battalion. They might justy 
well have put him as a straw-boss over, 
Mexican section gang. 

“I wanted to join him, for he interest) 
me more than the War: I was his frienj- 
but there was no chance. All other office 
in that battalion were Negroes. iol 





with the Infantry. 

*‘About a month before the end, Im 
into him in Brest, where he had his wl 
hundred shines unloading ships. He wa 
still only a lieutenant-colonel, but hardy 
more than a shadow of the man we kn 
in Panama. His hair was all gray, his fe 
flabby, and there was a hollow look inhi 
eyes, a fatalistic note in his attitude towal 
things. 

“T had but a few minutes in whicha} 
talk with him. I was on the way totk 
front, and my train was pulling out! 
hardly knew how to get away from hit 
with any sort of grace. Then it occurred® 
me to ask him to come to our sector som 
day soon and look me up; I gave himt 
name of my outfit and the descriptiond 
the place on the map. He said he mighté 
that; indeed, he seemed to brighten g 

**He came on the fourth of Novembe 
He appeared energetic and vitally interest 
in everything I said, but I thought thatk 
was bluffing. He was sick—his spirit 
down. There were rumors that the whok 
thing might soon be over, but he pretends 
not to hear me when I mentioned it. 

‘Taking him around, we came 0 # 
open spot where shells were droppit 
pretty thick, and I asked him to step mts 
dugout nearby for a while. In the dugot 
were a few American soldiers; and just® 
I entered I saw one of the men—a youl 
kid, rather—handling a large hand gre 
ade. I reprimanded him for it; he became 
confused, and in the excitement, tryimg® 
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put it back in the safety-container where it 
belonged, he pulled out the little safety- 
in. Knowing that the thing would ex- 
in a few seconds, the man dropped 
the grenade instantly. There was a shout: 
my instinct and training drove me to seek 
a possible cover, but before I could even 
turn around I was knocked down by a ter- 
tific explosion. 

“The first thing that I thought of, lying 
in that smoke-filled hole, and with that 
awful din still in my ears, was how funny 
it was that it hadn't killed us all. Instead, 
there was a man—apparently alive—on 
top of me, and I heard voices and groans 
all over the place. 


“Those of us who weren't hurt or stun- 

ned ran out and saw that, although with- 
Out a Cut, we were spattered with blood all 
over. 
“I thought of Blakelock and was about 
to return into the dugout to look for him 
when one of the men began telling me that 
as the grenade had struck the ground, the 
officer who was with me—Blakelock—had 
thrown over it his steel helmet, and then 
hurled himself as quickly as he could on 
top of that. The whole thing happened 
perhaps in less than five seconds. 

“We were smeared with his blood. He 
was the only one killed—blown to pieces, 
scattered all over the dugout."’ 
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THE DECLINE OF PSYCHOLOGY IN 
AMERICA 


By Grace ApAMs 


6 er first official laboratory of experi- 
mental psychology was established by 
Wilhelm Wundt at Leipzig in 1879. But 
five years before that date, William James, 
then lecturer in anatomy and physiology at 
Harvard, had equipped a private labora- 
tory of his own. In it he worked out the 
first analytical problems of the new and 
independent science of psychology. By 
1890, after he had become a professor and 
a year before the Harvard laboratory was 
officially opened, James completed and 
published the two volumes of his ‘‘Prin- 
ciples of Psychology."’ This was then the 
most thorough and lucid exposition of the 
aims and attainments of the new science in 
the English language. 

One of Wundt’s first pupils, and one of 
his most interesting, was another graduate 
of Harvard, G. Stanley Hall. In 1883, after 
he returned to America and became pro- 
fessor of psychology and pedagogics at 
Johns Hopkins, Hall opened the first of- 
ficial laboratory of analytical psychology 
in this country. But Hall's influence on the 
experimental method did not end in Balti- 
more. Five years later he was offered the 
first presidency of Clark. The conditions of 
this offer were such that he was able to 
make Clark virtually a school of psychol- 
ogy. So the third laboratory of psychology 
in America came into existence in less than 
ten years after the one in Leipzig was 
opened, and a long time before there was 
another in Germany. To meet the need of 
publishing the experimental findings of 
these American workshops, Hall had, 
while he was still in Baltimore, founded 
the American Journal of Psychology, and for 
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many years he financed it from his om 
income. It was patterned after the Zp 
schrift zur Psychologie of Germany and f& 
many years, in the thoroughness of them 
searches it reported, was the only fig 
of that journal. 

The impetus of these three laboratoris 
was soon felt in the rest of the Americp 
universities. New workshops were equippa 
more rapidly than competent Americas 
could be trained to man them. In ify 
Harvard secured the services of one of th 
most brilliant younger men of Germamy, 
Hugo Miinsterberg, to supplement tk 
growing work of James. The same yer 
Cornell, on the advice of Hall, invite 
Edward Bradford Titchener, a youy 
Englishman who had just received hs 
doctorate at Leipzig, to take charge of it 
new department of experimental py 
chology. 

Hall’s cordiality toward Titchener ani 
his Wundtian ideals of strict experiments 
tion was marked. He immediately askel 
him to become associate editor of th 
Journal, which later he was destined © 
turn over to him completely. But from 
James there was absolute silence. Ths 
rudeness was inexplicable until it wast 
called that during Titchener’s student dap 
at Oxford he had reviewed unfavorably 
and humorously a treatise on spiritualism 
which James had written seriously. Only 
once, during the eighteen years when the 
were teaching in rival universities 
attending the same professional conlt 
ences, did James speak to Titchener. That 
was to say, ‘“Titchener, you look just 
German as I expected you would.” Ths 
inapt remark, while it may seem trivid 
formed a just criticism of both men andit 
dicated a cleavage in psychology of whid 
we are today seeing the complete 
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‘Titchener was, in a sense, too German; 
henever became a part of America. No psy- 
thologist who has ever lived here has had 
such an enviable international reputation— 
“and few who have written so much as a 
textbook have had so little influence on 
the thought of the country. Titchener’s 
works have been translated into more for- 
eign languages than those of any other psy- 
chologist. His textbook is the only official 

ological text of France—the only one 
the French have ever had. It was on his 
recommendation and according to his re- 
quirements that an independent school of 
experimental psychology was built in Mos- 
cow. Yet the American Psychological 
Association did not honor him with its 
high offices. In the attitude of most of the 
members of this society toward him there 
was something of fear or hatred—or both. 
The reason for this feeling is to be found in 
James’ remark. Although Titchener died a 
British subject who had lived more than 
half his life in America, as a psychologist 
he was neither English nor American. He 
was an unqualified German. He had neither 
interest in nor sympathy with the new 
trends of American psychology. Under his 
editorship, the book reviews of the Journal 
were almost without exception concerned 
with German publications. His greatest 
contributions to psychology were the clar- 
ification and strict analysis of the ideas of 
his master, Wundt, and the exact researches 
which, with true Teutonic thoroughness, 
he forced from his students. 

But James’ remark was a criticism of 
himself as well. It indicated a weakness, if 
We are to consider him as a man of science, 
which had been latent during his early 
psychological enthusiasm, but which be- 
tame immediately obvious upon the pub- 
lication of his ‘‘Principles.’’ After that 
widely heralded work he contributed noth- 
ing new to psychology. His only subse- 
quent labor in the field was in simplifying 
the ““Principles’’ into a ‘‘Briefer Course’’ 
and a ‘‘Psychology for Teachers.’ It must 
have been with something like relief that 
he finally abandoned psychology entirely 
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and turned his attention to the problems 
of philosophy, religion and other less ex- 
act but more congenial subjects. 

In the latter part of the Nineteenth 
Century the adjective German, used in con- 
nection with a science, signified a thorough 
skepticism coupled with exact experi- 
mentation. James’ energetic interest in 
making psychology a science had fostered 
the belief that he was in sympathy with 
this attitude and method. But his remark 
to Titchener indicated, what his subse- 
quent absorption in philosophy and relig- 
ion proved, that such a point of view was 
foreign, if not actually repellent, to him. 
His native sympathy lay in subjects which 
could never be treated objectively. 

By the turn of the century a similar 
change in Hall's attitude was apparent. 
In 1904 he founded the Journal of Religious 
Psychology and Education. Although he did 
not turn the editorship of the Journal of 
Psychology over to Titchener officially until 
three years before his death, the interest 
which he had originally taken in his first 
publishing venture was immediately trans- 
ferred to his second. During the last twenty 
years of his life, the period in which he did 
the greatest part of his writing, Hall's few 
contributions to the quarterly he had es- 
tablished in the interest of experimenta- 
tion were articles on genetic psychology 
and philosophy, and book reviews and 
notes endorsing the theories of Dr. Sig- 
mund Freud. 

Miinsterberg did not desert psychology, 
but after he came to America he spent less 
and less time in the laboratory. Toward the 
end of his life all the time that was left 
from his pedagogical duties was taken up 
with making psychology interesting and 
useful to the masses. 

The influence of these psychological 
pioneers did not end, however, with their 
lost interest in their laboratories or even 
with their deaths. James, by his charm, 
Hall, by his cosmopolitan interests, and 
Titchener, by his scientific integrity, had 
drawn many pupils to their respective uni- 
versities. These pupils eventually became 
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the leaders of the departments of psychol- 
ogy which continued to arise throughout 
the country. It is impossible to deal with 
all of them in detail, but in the case of 
James’ professional progeny we can trace 
an illuminating descent to the third gen- 
eration. 

In 1894 one of James’ former pupils, 
James Roland Angell, became professor of 
psychology at the University of Chicago. 
He patterned his work there as nearly as he 
could along the Harvard lines. He estab- 
lished a well-equipped laboratory, but into 
his written work and his lectures crept 
something of James’ vagueness and pre- 
occupation with philosophic matters. 
After he had been at Chicago a few years 
the interest in comparative psychology be- 
came so widespread that he added an 
animal laboratory to his department. To 
this laboratory, from South Carolina, came 
John B. Watson, who, after he received 
his doctorate, became an instructor under 
Angell. 

After several years of docilely teaching 
James’ **Principles’’ to sophomores, Wat- 
son revolted. He declared that from the 
introspective generalities of those two 
volumes and his superior's lectures no 
exact science could ever come. He further 
maintained that the only hope of making 
human psychology truly scientific was to 
study the human mind as objectively as 
he was then investigating the animal mind. 
This was the birth of behaviorism. The 
robustness of Watson's assertions soon won 
him the professorship at the Johns Hop- 
kins. He was acclaimed the savior of 
scientific psychology in America. 

But within the past year, and before his 
fiftieth birthday, Watson has published 
what he states is the last book that he will 
ever write on behaviorism as a system of 
psychology. Many who were enthusiastic 
over his earlier researches think that he 
really wrote his last book as a scientific 
psychologist almost ten years ago. At any 
rate since 1924 he has been vice-president 
of a large advertising firm. It is to be as- 
sumed that he now finds business much too 
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important to allow any time for the leg 
lucrative task of experimentation. Apj 
Angell, since 1921, has been too absorbe 
in his administrative duties at Yale eye 
to write his final psychological tej, 
monial. 

A few years ago Harvard tried to m 
capture some of the psychological glories 
of the early days of James and Miins 
by inviting to this country one of the mog 
famous lecturers of England, Willian 
McDougall. The American Psychologie 
Association quickly and eagerly elects 
him its president. But there seems to hay 
been some sort of mistake. Here was 
second James who could fire his studeny 
with academic zeal, but a rather mystical 
sociologist who was greatly concerne 
about the immoralities of the younger gen. 
eration. A rumor, apparently authentic, 
has it that the undergraduates, if not the 
trustees of Harvard, were not greatly 
downcast when Professor McDougill 
accepted an offer from the more righteous 
and equally wealthy Duke University of 
North Carolina. 

We now come to the psychology of to 
day. There can be no doubt about the 
present vogue of popular psychology ia 
America. It shrieks at one from all the 
magazines and from the advertisements of 
innumerable correspondence schools. But 
this New Psychology in all its variow 
forms is so far removed from the dignified 
science that was established here forty 
years ago that few enlightened persoms 
take it seriously. Yet its prostitution ofa 
creditable science is directly due to the 
lowered standards of American psycholo- 
gists. The disrepute in which psychology 
now finds itself is due no more, if as much, 
to Miinsterberg’s popularization than itis 
to James’ attitude that psychology wa 
really much less important than philoso 
phy, to Hall's conversion of his laboratory 
into a seminar of religious psychology 
education, and to the implications 
Angell and Watson that psychology is m0 
more than a stepping stone to administt# 
tive eminence or business success. 
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All of the large universities and women’s 
colleges, and many of the smaller denom- 
jnational institutions, are now equipped 
with well endowed labofatories, but one 
should not be misled by either the size of 
the plants or the money that is appro- 

jated for them. Hundreds of the busy 
workers at Columbia are intent upon learn- 
ing which side of a magazine page is worth 
more to an advertiser. Others are laboring 
to determine what type of desk school chil- 
dren find the most comfortable. The under- 
graduate at Yale, mapping out his yearly 
courses, can choose between the psy- 
chology of advertising or the psychology 
of business. At the University of Chicago, 
which evidently feels the reflected success 
of its former professors, the candidate for 
a Ph.D. degree can find congenial work in 
the psychology of business, the psychology 
of personality, or the theory of statistics. 

There are still, of course, some less pros- 
perous laboratories which have remained 
true to the tradition of Titchener and the 
younger James and Hall, but the death of 
Titchener, in 1927, left the men in them 
leaderless, confused, and showing signs of 
bad temper. Most of them apparently felt 
that they had been imposed upon too long. 

Some time before his death Titchener, 
seeing the trend that the psychology of 
his adopted country was taking, withdrew 
his support from the American Psycholog- 
ical Association. He then invited those 
members whose attitude and seriousness 
he approved to meet with him and discuss 
their experimental problems. These con- 
ferences grew into annual meetings. The 
group had no official name, no elections 
and no formal papers. It needed none. It 
had Titchener, and Titchener had no faith 
in democratic institutions. The purpose of 
the conferences was to get exact experi- 
mental work done and he personally saw 
to it that it was done. Such departments 
a% that at Columbia were ignored as 
though they did not exist, and lady psy- 

logists were admitted only for the 
Purpose of serving food and drink to the 
men. 


The men told Titchener what they had 
been doing during the past year in the way 
of research. He criticized their experiments 
and told them what to do the next year. 
And they did it. This autocratic procedure 
enabled the American Journal of Psychology 
under Titchener’s editorship to continue its 


‘output of carefully planned, well verified, 


minute experiments, which were favor- 
ably received in Germany and for which 
Titchener got his due share of credit. But 
it did not make either him or his group 
any more popular with the ‘‘practical"’ 
psychologists of the American Psycholog- 
ical Association. It did not awaken any 
interest in the younger generation of col- 
lege students who, in their high-school 
days, had learned that psychology meant 
either the personality that helps a sales- 
man sell bonds, or a polite word for smut. 
It was not destined to produce independent 
leaders. 

What has happened to psychology in 
America is clear. The objective records of 
the psychologists themselves tell the tale. 
Of all the outstanding experimentalists 
since the science was established here, only 
one neither deserted his subject nor lowered 
its standards. And he was never a part of 
America. The mooniness which passes as 
psychology today is the inevitable result 
of popularization and neglect. How long 
the psychological racketeers will prosper, 
no one can say. There is no sign of any 
decrease in their activities. And no in- 
dication that the stuff they purvey to 
their customers is becoming any more 
genuine. 

They are making yearly inroads into 
the universities, and for a sound reason. 
Not only are the psychology of business 
and the psychology of personality popular 
with students looking for snap courses, 
but they also find favor with presidents and 
trustees looking for appropriations. If the 
graduate students of a university can be 
put to work discovering the kind of desk 
kindergarten children prefer, some com- 
pany manufacturing such desks may be 
induced to hand over a nice sum to the 
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university which does the discovering. 
Wealthy widows with money to leave to 
the furthering of education feel that their 
thousands will do the most good if they 
ate specifically dedicated to the building 
up of personalities. The trustees know 
this and act accordingly. The psychology 
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that results is becoming more and mop 
the typical psychology of America, 
may bring happiness to the many whog 
personalities it Seeks to improve. It 

help business. But it is certainly nog, 
psychology over whose scientific achiey, 
ments we can afford to feel superior, 


Social Hygiene 


THE STERILIZATION OF DEFECTIVES 
By MayNarp SHIPLEY 


_ THE baby ward, where queer mis- 
shapen little creatures lay in rows of 
cots, the attendant lifted from its pillow 
a tiny bit of flesh that stared with fishy eyes. 

**Yes,’’ she said, “‘once in a while we 
do have accidents. A year ago one of the 
boys and one of the girls got away from 
the cottages and met on the grounds. 
Here's the result. No, it'll never talk or 
walk very much. Its grandmother on one 
side and two of its uncles on the other, be- 
side both its parents, are here in the home. 
All low-grade imbeciles."’ 

In one recent year it cost California 
$3,619,607.81 to support its six insane 
asylums and the Sonoma State Home for 
the Feeble-Minded. The budget for prisons 
and reform schools was equally staggering. 
At the same time fifty-four private institu- 
tions, accommodating from two to 165 
patients each, were licensed to care for 
mental cases. Finally, there was the Fed- 
eral hospital at Menlo Park which cares 
for mentally affected war veterans. 

The proper American response to such a 
situation is, ‘“There orter be a law."’ In 
California there is a law. In fact, there are 
laws in twenty-one States, nine others 
tried to pass them during the past year, and 
similar legislation has been passed and then 
declared unconstitutional in seven more. 
From Virginia the matter was carried to 
the United States Supreme Court, which 
confirmed the measure. But California re- 
mains the great national testing-ground of 
the eugenic and therapeutic sterilization of 
the insane and imbecile. 


In all, up to January, 1928, there ha 
been 8,515 eugenic sterilizations in th 
United States, of which 5,820 were in Cal. 
fornia. Of these 5,820, more than a tho. 
sand occurred at the Sonoma State Hom, 
where sterilization was begun in 19n, 
though the present State law did not p 
into effect until July 27, 1917. The first law 
was passed in California in 1909. It author 
ized the superintendent of the State Home, 
and also the superintendents of hospitak 
for the insane, to perform on inmates, be 
fore release, *‘an operation which woul 
prevent parenthood."’ A section of the law 
applied also to certain recidivists in th 
State prisons, under rigorous restrictions 
The law of 1909 was somewhat changed ia 
1913, and amended to its present form it 
1917. The amended act provides that ayy 
person committed to a State hospital for 
the insane, or to the Sonoma State Home, 
“‘who is afflicted with mental disem 
which may have been inherited and 6 
likely to be transmitted to descendants,” 
may, in the discretion of the State Com 
mission in Lunacy, ‘‘after a careful invest 
gation of the case,"’ be asexualized befor 
release or discharge; and that ‘‘such aser 
ualization, whether with or without th 
consent of the patient, shall be lawful atl 
shall not render the said commission, it 
members or any person participating int 
operation liable either civilly or crim 
nally.”’ 

The act also provides that any idiot,i 
a minor, even one who is not an institt 
tional inmate, ‘‘may be asexualized by # 
under the direction of the medical supt 
intendent of any State hospital with i 
written consent of his or her parent @ 
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jan, and if an adult, then with the 
written consent of his or her lawfully ap- 


pointed guardian.” Says Dr. F. O. Butler, 
medical superintendent of the State Home: 


We receive many cases for the purpose ot steriliza- 
tion alone; after being operated on they are per- 
mitted to return to their communities. When we 
learn of a defective mother with many offspring, 
the majority of whom are defective, . . . it is our 
policy to try to get her to an institution for the 
operation in order that she may return and care 
for the children and not es oy more of her 
kind. If this is not accomplished, it generally 
means a yearly increase in the family of the in- 
t. In our institution we have many 
with from one to five children also being 
cared for. Had these mothers been sterilized years 
could probably have been kept out, 
and surely we would not have the children with 
us... . In our institution we had several inmates 
from one family. This warranted some research 
work, and the field worker found the following: 
In this family were two strains. One strain, the 
feeble-minded woman and the defective and in- 
¢ man, in four generations yielded 
-five defectives out of a total of thirty-six 
in eight matings. The other strain, the normal 
sister of the above woman, and the normal brother 
of the above man, has yielded thirty-nine persons 
in seven matings with only one dull normal. 


This, of course, is the old Jukes-Kallikak 
story, retold many times. Dr. Edward 
Murray East's ‘‘Heredity and Human Af- 
fairs’ is full of similar examples. 

Sterilization, obviously, is a dangerous 
power to put in the hands of anybody, 
particularly one made up of politicians. 
It must be safeguarded to protect the bio- 
logical sports and ‘‘social anticipations’’ 
who occasionally fall into the traps of in- 
sane asylums and even prisons. Neverthe- 
less, as Dr. East points out, the tendency of 
defectives is to mate with defectives, and 
the net result is some 20% of defectives in 
the American population. Utopia, of 
course, would not come in if every im- 
becile in the United States were sterilized 
tomorrow; too many apparently normal 
pefsons are carrying recessive genes of 
feeble-mindedness, for one thing, but cer- 
tainly no good is being accomplished by 
perpetuating markedly imbecilic strains. 
ltis well known that in such tainted fami- 
lies even those who escape imbecility show 
mM unduly high average of epilepsy and 


isanity 
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The total number of persons liable to 
sterilization under the law in California 
runs to tens of thousands. It is estimated 
that there are considerably more than 
20,000 of the feeble-minded in the State. 
By far the greater number of them are not 
in the over-crowded State institutions, 
which have room only for those from 
broken homes or without means of sup- 
port, but are mixed with the general pop- 
ulation, busily engaged in reproducing 
their kind. Dr. Butler thinks that ‘‘there 
are perhaps 16,000 defectives in California 
who are being cared for [or not cared for] 
outside of State institutions.”’ 

Probably the two men who know most 
about eugenic sterilization of the insane 
and imbecile are E. S. Gosney, an attorney, 
financier, and philanthropist of Pasadena, 
and Paul Popenoe, of Coachella, author of 
four standard text-books on heredity and 
eugenics. For many years they have worked 
together in the study of the problem, Mr. 
Gosney supplying the financial support 
and direction, Mr. Popenoe doing the ac- 
tual investigation. Mr. Gosney said re- 
cently that while there are 50,000 feeble- 
minded persons in the institutions of the 
country, there would be at least 500,000 if 
the institutions were large enough to care 
for all who are eligible to enter them. The 
Sonoma Home has a capacity of approxi- 
mately 2,200, with at least 500 in addition 
always out on parole, and a waiting list of 
more than 700. This is the usual situation 
in such institutions. Says Mr. Gosney: 


Ic is the height of cruelty to these le to let 
them ahead producing children, when it is 
virtually certain that these children will also be 
defective. They grow up only to be a burden to 
themselves, their parents, and the State. Men 
will differ as to what class and degree of deficiency 
should be sterilized. But there is always a line 
below which all will agree that sterilization is a 
humane protection to every one concerned. 


And Mr. Popenoe adds: 


There is a large number of feeble-minded of much 
higher grade, who because of temperamental or 
emotional traits are a much greater problem in the 
community, and possibly a greater menace to 
future generations as well as to themselves. This 

up often shows symptoms of mental disease as 
well as of mental defect, and the former a out- 
weigh the latter....The Sonoma population 
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does not constitute a fair sample of the feeble- 
minded, not even of the low-grade feeble-minded, 
of California. It comprises to a marked degree only 
the most acute and troublesome cases that come 
before the juvenile courts. 


The sterilization operation performed by 
California and other States having sterili- 
zation laws is not castration. It does not 
in any way interfere with the sexual lives 
of the patients, except to make them in- 
capable of procreation. The males undergo 
vasectomy (the so-called Steinach opera- 
tion, for which large numbers of normal 
men voluntarily pay good fees), and the 
females, salpingectomy. Vasectomy is so 
minor an operation that it is usually per- 
formed under a local anzsthetic; salpin- 
gectomy, since it involves a laparotomy, 
calls for a general anesthetic and a few 
days of subsequent hospital care. But 
neither operation is dangerous, and the 
patient suffers no pain; in fact, most of 
these insane and feeble-minded subjects 
have no idea of what is being done to them. 
Some of them have learned of their sterili- 
zation for the first time, years after parole, 
when a questionnaire was sent out to them. 

About a year ago, Mr. Gosney sent a 
questionnaire’ to all the secretaries of As- 
sociated Charities in California, the pro- 
bation and parole officers, and the social 
workers who keep in touch with paroled 
patients and their families, asking, among 
other things, ‘‘Have you known of any 
cases where the fact of sterilization seems 
to have been resented by the individual, to 
the extent of making him or her bitter, 
humiliated, revengeful, or otherwise im- 
paired in character?” 

The answers covered 1,094 cases, with 
a length of observation averaging a little 
more than five years. Only one affirmative 
answer was received. A psychiatric parole 
officer, who had observed 1,000 sterilized 
women and twenty-five sterilized men in a 
period of nine years, reported: ‘‘One Italian 
woman of an extremely low order of in- 
telligence made considerable trouble over 
the fact that she was unable to reproduce. 
The matter was then taken up with the 
superintendent of the hospital where the 


operation was performed, and she was tolj 
that the function could be restored. Tha 
satisfied her; she never made any effort 
have such restoration made." 

Mr. Popenoe states that a special effon 
was made to learn of unfavorable cases 
addressing persons who had publicly op 
posed the sterilization law, and also by 
appealing to those in attendance at th 
State Conference of Social Work, in June 


1927. 


In spite of these efforts, no further instances wer 
discovered. Our own investigations, dealing with 
many phases of sterilization, have not uncovers 
any cases to be added to the above mentioned 
[the Italian woman]. There is often a sentimental 
regret at the inability to have children, but ig 
most cases in which the individual is able wp 
understand the situation at all, he or she feels 
satisfaction at the thought that there will be no 
further complications through the arrival of 
children, possibly defective and in any even 
beyond the capacity of the parent to care for 
successfully. 


Of 173 persons who were sterilized in 
State hospitals for mental disease, and who 
expressed themselves by letter in reference 
to the results of their sterilization, nine 
teen were not satisfied (though in only 
one case was any rational cause given), 
twenty-two were indifferent, and 132 wer 
pleased with the results. No inquiries wer 
made among the paroled feeble-mindel, 
for obvious reasons. Prospective husband 
and wives of paroled feeble-minded pe 
sons are informed of the sterilization, and 
there are no cases on record where this it- 
formation prevented the marriage. 

It must be remembered that no one may 
be legally sterilized in California on the 
unsupported judgment of any one official, 
even though the sterilization is compulsoy 
under the law. The medical superintent 
ent’s judgment must be ratified by the d 
rector of the State Department of Institt 
tions and also by the director of the Stat 
Department of Public Health. Even s0,# 
actual practice, few operations have bet 
performed without the written consent 
the nearest relatives, when any such wet 
to be found. In 75% of the cases such wnt 
ten consent was obtained; in 15% no relt 
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tives could be located. As for the remaining 
10%, Mr. Popenoe comments, in one of his 

, that ‘‘in some instances the nearest 
relative of an insane person would tell the 

intendent to go ahead and sterilize, 
but would refuse to sign a formal consent 
because he did not know how the patient 
would react to it later, and he did not wish 
the relative to hold enmity against him.” 
The common sense of this attitude is self- 
evident. 

There is, however, no wholesale sterili- 
mation of the insane. Only one patient in 
twelve in the State hospitals has been 
sterilized during the life of the law, and 
during the past few years, when steriliza- 
tions have increased, only one in five or 
six has been sterilized. A great many of 
these operations are performed on patients 
for therapeutic reasons; there is no expec- 
tation of their ever being paroled or re- 
leased, but frequently the sterilization it- 
self causes amelioration of the mental 
symptoms. At the Home for the Feeble- 
Minded, on the other hand, where almost 
all patients admitted are of child-bearing 
age or under, no one is allowed to leave 
the institution, even for a short vacation, 
unless sterilized. In cases where the rela- 
tives, too ignorant to comprehend the situ- 
ation, or unduly sentimental, refuse per- 
mission for sterilization, no compulsion 
isused. The patient is simply kept in seg- 
tegation indefinitely. Thus his own best 
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interests and those of the State are equally 
conserved. 

The benefit derived from sterilization is 
no longer questioned by those in a position 
to form a competent judgment. Dr. Fred 
P. Clark, Medical Superintendent of the 
Stockton State Hospital for the Insane, 


says: 


Many male patients who have had the operation, 
say that in about two weeks they begin to feel 
better; that is, their mentality improves and they 
feel stronger both mentally and physically. I have 
had a number of men at the hospital ask me to 
sterilize them after they have seen the beneficial 
effects of the operation on other patients. In cases 
| we have no age ial effects 
partly ause the ty chosis most 
affected by conitiession ax aon add among 
men], excepting the fact that their minds are re- 
lieved from the fear of future pregnancy. Many 
of our patients who have had a psychosis follow- 
ing childbirth refuse to leave until they have been 
sterilized, feeling that another pregnancy would 
mean a recurrence of the psychosis. 


California is so far the only State which 
has given an adequate test to the asexu- 
alization (a misused word, since the pa- 
tients are not asexualized, but merely steri- 
lized) of the insane and the feeble-minded. 
The results seem to show that—though of 
course such a measure can be only partial 
in its effects on mental deficiency and ab- 
normality, in the population as a whole 
—it is a valuable therapeutic and eugenic 
agent. Continued long enough, and prop- 
erly applied, it cannot fail to lower the in- 
cidence of inherited psychosis. 
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SIMPLE ANNALS 


BY CATHARINE BRODY 


HEY sat around a table from which 
"Tsspeer had been cleared, drinking tea 

without cream and speaking of their 
beginnings. The children of the house 
drifted through, caught by a raised sen- 
tence perhaps, or drawn by the rich light, 
in which wisps of smoke floated and 
bearded heads were like hoary trees re- 
flected in a yellow lake. 

One old man, small, lean, better dressed 
than the rest, had, as a boy, run away 
from his home in Russia to come to Amer- 
ica, of which he knew only the name. He 
had been alone, he had been hungry among 
the most removed and fearful of all 
strangers, those who speak an incompre- 
hensible language. All this he told in a 
dry, gray voice, which minimized every- 
thing—the voice of the buyer of many 
things, giving names and dates and places 
and costs. 

The one at the head of the table, more 
darkly bearded than the rest, countered 
with his own story. It was simple, with- 
out very harrowing difficulties. But, by 
the vital, rippling accompaniment of his 
eyes, by a quaint turn of expression, a 
wave of his hands, by the sonorous rhythm 
of his voice, he painted his narrative with 
light and shade like a picture, and stretched 
each simple incident across a universal 
background. All the events of his life had 
been commonplace—that is, common to 
all—but he had lived them as a hero 
would live a saga. And the fortitude 
with which he had eaten zwieback and 
herring, brought from home, for two weeks 
on a crowded boat, became like the forti- 
tude with which a brave man munches dry 
bread in prison. And the unknown subur- 
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ban road on which he had set forth to seek 
his living became like an unknown gy 
which waits to swallow up a dauntles 
adventurer seeking a new land. 

He had stolen off from his town, his 
family, his appointed niche, in order t 
avoid conscription in the Russo-Japanese 
war. The terrors of night, silence, stealing 
over the frontier, were nothing com 
to the lost sensation with which he found 
himself on a small, barnlike boat, sliding 
over the oily, gray water of New York 
Bay. Fog hid the shore. A cloudy sun tor 
through it at intervals and then disap 
peared. It was a mild day in December. He 
had relatives in the city, some cousins ia 
Harlem with whom he was to stay, but 
no one had come to meet him. He wasa 
man, was he not? Certainly, he was a mat 
of thirty, in the full prime of his yeass, 
deep planted in life now, the husband ofa 
wife, the father of children, the head ofa 
household. From his body and from his 
hands and brain must flow the nourish 
ment for his dependents. 

Over his shoulder he had slung a bundle 
tied in a sheet, and in one hand he carried 
a straw suitcase tied with rope. In th 
other hand he held a slip with instruc 
tions in Yiddish and in painful English o 
how to reach his cousin's house. He sidled 
up to passers-by, pointing to the English 
writing on his slip and watching their lip 
with wistfulness. They waved with thei 
hands, pointed with their fingers. In thi 
way he got to the Elevated station. 

His cousins lived in a red-brick tete 
ment house which had all gone to ms 
When he knocked, an old-country knock, 
penetrating and rude, his cousin's wilt 
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yoice called, ‘‘Who’s there?’’ And before 
he could answer, in his great joy, she threw 

the door, looking at him. He could 
have embraced her, but the moment for 
that passed while she looked at him with 
her mind still on household duties and 
then with a certain dull pleasantness grop- 
ing to the surface, like the cloudy sun 
breaking through the fog. 

“Oh, it’s you,’’ she exclaimed. ‘*Well, 
come in then. Well, how do you like 
America? How did you leave the Old 
Country ?”” 

He followed her into the dark kitchen. 
Gas was burning. She gave him a chair 
near the stove, not knowing just what to 
say and having difficulty in tearing her- 
self away from the dozens of things she 
had to do. She kept talking fast, to give 
the illusion of warmth and welcome. 

He had some tea and slowly he answered 
her queries, one by one, both trying to 
cover up with talk the gray disappoint- 
ment which began to shroud his heart. Ah, 
no, it was not like home! And as he 
thought this, his heart slowly sank deep 
under the shroud of his disappointment. 
His cousin's wife told him to go into the 
front room and sit by the window and 
look out till the men came home. 


II 


New York was a long street, darkened by 
the level roofs of tenement houses, with 
dirty sidewalks along which papers flew 
and children shrieked, and the Winter sky 
was fading slowly, slowly, gathering all 
its pastel tints to fix a great blot of poign- 
ant color over the roof-tops in the west. 
It was not so much that he missed his 
home and his children as that he was rest- 
less with worry for them. His wife in her 
little village would be waiting for the 

and the money that was to keep 
them all until they could join him. He had 
0 earn the money, save it, send it. The 
faith he had sworn to keep with his wife 
and children was not a promise made be- 
tween individuals, but that greater, old- 
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fashioned, penetrating faith that one 
yields to a force stable and eternal, which 
includes oneself, which will go on when 
one is dead. He kept faith with his family 
as a soldier keeps faith with his country, 
a sailor with his ship, and as the soldier 
makes ready unquestioning to do battle, 
or the sailor to fight the storm, so he had 
set forth to earn his living for them. 

Shortly, the men of the family, his 
married cousin and a younger brother, 
came home in their overalls, splashed 
with white paint. They were both painters, 
having learned their trade in Europe. They 
were very glad to see him. The children 
were collected by shouts from the window, 
dishes were slapped on the kitchen table 
and the family gabbled vigorously over 
the food. His cousins asked about the old 
home relations. They gave him a banana, a 
fruit which he had never seen before, and 
roared to see him try to eat it with the 
skin on. His old-country locutions and 
manners and clothes and shoes caused 
them wistful merriment, like the naivetés 
of a virgin in a group of married women. 

Finally, he felt that it was time to 
brush aside the fooling and broach his 
question, gravely. 

‘‘What is there to do for a man in Amer- 
ica?”’ 

**Plenty.”" 

Well, what, for example? 

How much money had he? 

In American money, which he had 
learned to count on the ship, he had less 
than ten dollars. 

Ah, they said, if he had only had 
money, they might have taught him to 
become a painter, or he might have bought 
a stand. If he could sew, he might have 
become a tailor. Or he might become a 
pushcart peddler. He must go downtown 
and buy things and then walk around the 
streets and sell them. Silk remnants, now, 
or underwear, or leather goods or stock- 
ings, or—but they did not know much 
about such things. Let it rest till tomor- 
row. It was, after all, his first day. 

That night he paid his cousin's wife 
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four dollars for a week's board. He went 
to sleep on a cot bed in the kitchen. 

The next day he passed, partly sitting 
by the fire, underfoot, going over and over 
in his mind where he should begin, like 
a philosopher trying to find a First Cause, 
and partly making a furtive tour of streets 
from which he drew nothing except the 
activity of people. At home, he had served 
in his father’s shop. But to serve in a shop 
here he would have to know the language. 
His cousins were kind to him. The men 
were tired when they came home and filled 
with the small troubles of their work. 

“Well, friend, how goes it?’ they said 
when they came in. 

And on the third night, when he had 
replied, “‘How should it go? Badly. 
Where does one buy a stock of goods here 
for instance?’’ he could feel the wall of 
tiredness that closed in front of them and 
shut him out. They advised him to visit 
some other cousins in Brooklyn over the 
Sabbath week-end. 

His cousin's eldest child delivered him, 
via the Elevated and the street-cars, past 
tumultuous streets without the slightest 
coérdination to his eyes, like the scattered 
bits of a puzzle, to a small, pretty, frame 
house in Flatbush. This cousin had been 
in America for fifteen years; all her children 
were grown up. She had hair of a brilliant, 
vital white. She was sharp and gay. Her 
house was bright, alive in every corner. 
The table in the dining-room was seldom 
unset and at the head of it sat her grave, 
elderly husband over his books. The 
children and their friends had their head- 
quarters in the living-room around the 
piano. All through his visit, the piano 
made a tinkling accompaniment, and when 
he sat talking, or when he sat by himself 
in a corner, his eyes looking out of his big 
face with a timid warmth, one tune and 
the sounds that went with it impressed 
themselves on his mind, to be translated 
when he finally knew American words. 
Over and over— 


Has anybody here seen Kelly, 
Kelly with the green necktie-ie-ie? 
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They fed him with roast chicken aj}’ 


stuffing and good soup. And the family 
with its comfortable gaiety, the Baiety 
that comes with even security, the sort }y 
would have, he felt, when he found wor, 
to do, rallied him. But about what wos 
he could or should do, they avoided serio 
discussion. 

On Sunday afternoon, as he peered 
from a pit of deepening gloom, the oure 
door slammed once with a slam that pm 
sounded and a man in a fur cap walkej 
into the room. 

“Hello,” he said to the family. “T heg 
you have a newcomer.” 

Without waiting for a reply, he pullel 
the newcomer’s hand. **Peace be to you!” 
he cried. ‘‘I'm Heinrich."’ 

There was such force and careless bounty 
in his manner that the newcomer answered 
with a ghost of hope, ‘“To you be peace,” 
He knew of Heinrich, a distant relative, 
by reputation. Heinrich sat down and at 
a great deal. All the time he would om 
part with his fur cap. He almost shouted 
with the vigor that was in him. 

‘And what are you going to do her, 
cousin?”’ 

**What does one do here?”’ 

**One works,’’ roared Heinrich. 


FEERRETESEFEREFSEECE . 


“And what work can one do?’” begat sunde 


the newcomer eagerly and proceeded with 
old-country argumentative caution. “What 
work, for instance, do you do?” 

“I? I sell shell-boxes. Let me show you.” 

Smacking some food from his lips, le 
produced an old valise which had com 
in with him and brought out one of the 
shell-ornaments for mantelpieces, at that 
time popular. 

The newcomer's soul rose and clutchel 


at Heinrich. ‘‘And where does one be | inone 


such things to sell?”’ 

‘*Ah-h-h-h,”’ cried Heinrich. “‘I'll show 
you. I'll make an American of you, cousil 
How much money have you?”’ 

He had about three dollars left. 

Heinrich’s zest suddenly fell to i 
ground. 
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“Ah! Without money one can do noth- 

Still, the newcomer followed Heinrich 
shout like a dog on the trail. He had 
caught some scent, some guiding thread 
where all had been an empty labyrinth. 
He did not dare to coax or question too 
much, There was some of the aimless sly- 
ness of the fool in Heinrich as well as an 
simless good-nature and touch of imagina- 
tive sympathy. He was touched by a 
memory of his own first struggles, per- 
haps. Anyhow, when he was about to go 
home, he said heartily, ‘I'll show you a 
few ropes, anyhow, cousin. Without 
money I can’t do anything for you in 
America. Money greases the wheels. But 
there’s no harm in your coming along 
with me tomorrow. Can you walk? Can 
you get up early? Good! I'll come for you 
here—very early." 


Ill 


Would Heinrich indeed come? In Europe 
when one said early one meant dawn, and 
through the night an immaterial alarm 
clock lay dormant in his mind, ready to 
strike and rouse him at five o'clock. He 
was awake then, but there was no sign of 
stirring in the household, so he feared to 
get up. One by one, he heard forlorn 
sounds, dropping in the pit of silence like 
stones down a well, the first shuffle down 
the stairs, the fall of a pan in the kitchen, 
the clank of dishes in the dining-room. 
Then upstairs awoke with a great banging 
and hammering on the bathroom door and 
the rousing of late sleepers. 

Heinrich never came until nine o'clock. 
He strode in quite unaware of the alter- 
tate temperatures of hope and despair 
which his absence had run up and down 
Mone person. Heinrich was a lazy man. 

Now, they set out by car to a street that 
eintich called East Broadway, and on the 
way Heinrich, in boasting of his shrewd- 
tess and his earnings, made the trade to 
which his cousin hoped to be initiated 
More and more familiar. After all, one 
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bought and sold here as one did every- 
where in the world. At various times, 
Heinrich peddled various things from door 
to door, in the suburbs and in nearby 
country towns, ‘‘on Long Island,’ Hein- 
rich said, and the newcomer filed the 
words away in his mind. One could al- 
ways ask how to get to Long Island. At 
present, Heinrich was selling shell-boxes— 
“Christmas comes next week.'’ They cost 
eighteen cents a box and Heinrich sold 
them for thirty-seven cents. Heinrich had 
had days with a profit of eighteen dollars! 

‘Where is a good town for that trade?” 
asked the newcomer cautiously. 

“Ah, you want to know too much, 
cousin!’ cried Heinrich and chortled at 
his own shrewdness. 

One block of East Broadway was then 
(and is now) a street of shops which dealt 
almost exclusively with what were known 
as customer peddlers, men who sold on 
the instalment plan anything from hats 
to pianos. Each store was a sort of club 
where the peddlers met and exchanged 
gossip and boasts and lies, at whiles tak- 
ing the proprietor aside for secret bargain- 
ing, and an unsponsored customer would 
feel as much of a pariah as an unknown, 
stumbling by chance into the Union League 
Club. Heinrich led him into a store which 
sold notions to peddlers who sallied forth 
with their baskets or valises as Heinrich 
did. The day was cold, with dark, gloomy 
clouds, a presage of snow in the sky, 
and Heinrich, from an impulse merely to 
show off his superior knowledge and 
status, leaped to an impulse to get some 
company on a long ride to a suburb and 
from a suburb at night. One day couldn't 
interfere much with his own trade. Hein- 
rich said to the proprietor, 

‘This is a cousin of mine from the old 
country. He wants to do business too.” 

‘Well, how much money do you want 
to lay out?”’ 

All shades of fear, determination and 
wheedling played in the newcomer’s eyes. 
In spirit, he leaped upon the proprietor’s 
coat-tails, he grasped them, as in his 
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old-country singsong he half pleaded, half 
argued, and in spirit the proprietor re- 
ceded, tried to pull his tails away, found 
them held, became irritated, listened 
willy-nilly to the man’s earnestness, had 
to smile at it, at the man’s clothes, at 
his brown eyes glowing with zeal. He had 
to laugh at such wiles and was half- 
caught in a feeling of inert kindness, dur- 
ing which trite, old phrases leaped through 
his mind. Yes, life was hard for all of us. 
Ah, it was a pity. A man, starting out, 
with a family probably. Well—one could 
help a little—perhaps, a ten dollars’ 
credit. 

“Do you vouch for him?’’ asked the 
proprietor of Heinrich. 

‘“‘He’s my own cousin. Why wouldn't I 
vouch for him?’’ Then Heinrich added, 
seized by some impulse of drama, *‘I vouch 
for him as for myself.’ 

Together with fifty-five shell-boxes, all 
costing the same eighteen cents, the 
proprietor lent him an old basket with a 
piece of canvas for a cover. He was vibrant 
with eagerness to start forth, but Hein- 
rich, who wished to talk with a number 
of cronies, said, ‘“There’s no hurry. 
There's no hurry.”’ 

Nothing the other men said interested 
him for yearning after the sales he hoped 
to make. The first money earned! With 
what golden relief he would feel it in his 
hands! Generations of trading instincts 
whirred in his mind, sharpening it, in- 
tensifying it against the object of the shell- 
boxes. It occurred to him that he might 
not be able to pronounce thirty-seven 
cents intelligibly to American people. 

He opened his basket and with a stub of 
pencil started to mark the bottom of each 
shell ornament. They varied. Some of 
them were smaller, some more intricate, 
prettier in design or shape or shading of 
shells. He moved his chair a bit apart, as 
thoughts slowly coalesced in his mind, 
like a cloud slowly taking form in space. 
Must one charge only thirty-seven cents? 
Was it a set price people expected to pay? 
Heinrich had said that Americans did 
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not bargain. His individualistic merchan,  ni2 
shrewdness—now that he had become, _ thi 
merchant—would not let him discus 
questions of price with anyone else, He 
did not quite dare to deviate from the 
price Heinrich had quoted with such 
authority, but, still thinking, he was 
marking only the plainest of the lor. 

There were about twenty. He figured in | 
his mind, then, shrewdness egging him on 
in spite of fears caused by inexperience, 
he marked ten others at forty-nine cents, 
ten at fifty-nine cents. He hesitated. Well, 
if they didn’t sell he could always erase 
the markings or mark them down, Ih | stom 
essence, buying and selling were the same | hou: 
in all countries and in all times, One| look 
bought for as little as possible and sold | 4ssu 
for as much as one could get. He marked lang 
five at seventy-five cents, five at ninety- 
eight cents, and the remaining five he ‘acl 
recklessly marked at anything that came theo 
into his head. He figured. If he sold them back 
all he would make about thirty dollars | same 
and would earn a profit of twice as much| gives 
as the boxes had cost him. luck! 

“What are you doing?” called Heis- 
rich, ‘‘Marking your boxes? That's right. 
You're learning, cousin."’ 

They were going, Heinrich said, to| Not ; 
what was then a country town rather than | Mant 
an undeveloped suburb, on Long Island—| "ad, 
a number of estates held together by «| Puddl 
village. It appeared that they would not as the 
make the circuit of the suburb together) °omsul 
but would take different routes. He agreed Many 
to everything, staving off the desolate his fe 
thought of a country road on a Winters Pp. J 
day, a country road with dogs flying ou ttag 
at him from strange doorways, with| “ime 
strange faces looking at him from the But th 
windows and a strange tongue sounding} "8 th 
in his ears. 

In the meantime, he looked out of the 
train window where the landscape was 
gray and houses flew past like migrating 
birds to settle in a gray covey as he} 
back. He wrote out in Yiddish the sounds “mea 
of some English sentences that Heinrich “SY tc 
had warned him he would have to recog either ; 
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nize and use. It was too much for him to 
think of learning to say his prices in Eng- 
lish, so at Heinrich’s suggestion he 
learned a phrase to cover all contingencies. 
If they said, “What have you to sell?"’ 
or “What do you want?”’ or ‘‘How much?” 
he was to reply automatically, ‘‘Look— 


| jn—the—basket.’’ 


The train dropped them at a countrified 


| wooden station, long and blank in the 
broad middle of the day. On their side of 


the tracks lay what seemed to be the 
village. Across the tracks stretched a road 
where pools of aged snow from the last 
storm still lingered, and where a few 
houses dotted the distance. The newcomer 
looked toward Heinrich, who was so 
assured, who knew the way and the 
language, and who waved his hands to 
the bare road, the worse road, across the 
tracks, “You take this road, and I'll take 
the other. When you get through you come 
back and wait for me here, and I'll do the 
same for you. Don't stay too late, my wife 
gives me hell if I’m late for supper. Good 
luck!" 


IV 


He walked up the road. He met no one. 
Not a dog barked. The houses lay dor- 
mant on the horizon. There was only the 
toad, wide below a wide, low, gray sky, 
puddled with gray-white melting snow— 
as the sky was puddled with hoary clouds 
consumed in it like smoke. He had walked 
many such a road back home and from it 
his feet drew the ease of custom, step by 
step. Just before he reached the first frame 
cottage, he had almost got back his old- 
time assurance, half-timid, half-brazen. 
But the appearance of a new factor, bring- 
ing the idea of people unfamiliar to him 
as Customary types, scattered his faculties 
again in a gust of strangeness. 

was no knocker, and no bell such 
as he had learned to expect in America. 
He stood looking at the door, hoping for 
some accident to help him. It would be so 
tasy to go on and find another door with 
either a bell or a knocker. All the windows 
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were closed. Perhaps the people weren't 
home or wouldn't buy anyhow, and he 
looked at the road with longing, as he 
sternly kept his feet from retreating. 

He knocked on the door. There was no 
answer and no sound within. He would 
have gone on with a lightened conscience, 
but sternness warned him to finish the 
action to the last gasp. He turned the 
handle of the outer door. It opened. His 
heart sank. So they were in—and not dar- 
ing to stop, he knocked harshly again on 
the inner door, which was half glass. 
Through the door he could see a woman, 
who looked as if she belonged in a picture 
he remembered from somewhere. She 
opened the glass door and began to make 
motions at him with her hands, shaking 
her head from side to side. He repeated, 
*“Look in the bask-ket.’’ She did not look 
in the basket but she made sounds. 

Before the sounds were out of her mouth, 
they had been looking at each other with 
an almost sure familiarity and now the 
sounds had been uttered it was as if a dark 
room had been suddenly illumined. Recog-' 
nition of each other's kind flashed in their 
eyes. She was the Polish peasant to whom 
he and his fathers had sold such knick- 
nacks down many a road in the old country. 
He was the Jew from whose like she had 
been accustomed to buy, and her parents 
before her. He fell back into his ordinary 
chatter in Polish, half humble, half 
familiar. 

She told him that Poles lived in the 
other cottages which straggled down the 
road and across lots. As he found out later, 
this was a small colony of Poles and other 
Slavs which had grown up originally 
around the few Slavic workers on the big 
estates and which had been added to by 
relatives and countrymen. There were 
Germans, too, but they lived mostly in the 
village. Among all the cottages he was 
quite at ease now and went from one to 
the other with energy. Everywhere, only 
the women and sometimes the children 
were at home. The old-country women 
welcomed this diversion to their old 
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habits. They ran out, bareheaded, chat- 
tered over his basket, then yelled to 
neighbors across yards and called their 
half-grown daughters, big girls with full- 
moon faces, who read the figures marked 
on the backs of the boxes. 

When he had left these cottages behind, 
he had sold half of the cheapest boxes and 
some of the others, and he was warm with 
the money in his pockets. 

Through the branches of bare trees, he 
had glimpses of individual houses set 
farther along, much farther back from the 
road, placed in nests of trees or amid 
smooth lawns. The character of the ground 
on either side changed as he walked along, 
and from rough yards among which 
chickens had pecked the Winter remains 
of home-made gardens and from bare 
patches of land where the snow shone on 
the sides of rocks, the earth became finely 
groomed, suave, the withered grass seemed 
to have had its growth subdued. And by 
the reserve of the curtained windows, the 
circle of quiet about each house, he knew 
that he was out of the Polish settlement. 

Nor did the bells, which, with triumph, 
he found and rang shrilly, help him. At 
one house the door was shut in his face 
with a definiteness to which he was not 
accustomed and which left him, midway 
in the act of tendering his basket, with 
that look on his face, both alert and 
abashed, of a peddler feeling his way. 

With an inward sigh, both trite and 
patient, he went down the steps again and 
walked to the next house. A Polish maid- 
servant opened the door, glanced at him 
and his basket with a swift interest, but, 
an American voice calling to her insistently 
from above, she, too, shut the door. Thus 
he went on, going persistently up the 
walks, ringing bells and walking back 
again with his inward sigh, trite and 
patient. His sales had lessened his fear, 
and to give himself more confidence he 
would touch the money in his pocket from 
time to time. 

Before the road turned, he came upon a 
house whose grounds had not such an 
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effect of stilted order as the rest. 

the window-pane he caught flashes of 
light from an open fire and a burst gf 
voices greeted the ring of the bell. 
were trimming a Christmas tree and th 
elderly woman who came to the door won 
an apron to which clung spikes of eve. 
green. She looked so merrily at him the 
in unconscious response his head began tp 
nod up and down as he pointed to his 
basket. *‘Buy, buy, buy,’’ his head sai 
and his eyes that twinkled and his point 
ing finger. The woman burst into laughter, 
*‘What is it, auntie?’’ And a girl ran ow 
of the living-room, then another anj 
another, looking over each other's shoul 
ders and laughing. Then the first woma 
made some remark in English to the othes 
and they looked past him at the dull sky, 
through the half open door, then they 
seemed to look back at his long, old. 
country coat and the woolen scarf tied 
about his neck, and the leader shook he 
head not, as he felt, with negation, but 
with pity. 

She addressed a remark to him, a que 
tion in English. What she really said wa, 
*‘How many children have you got?” | 
did not sound to him like any of th 
phrases he had rehearsed with Heinrich, 
but, recollecting that he knew one English 
answer which was good for all contir 
gencies, he brought it out for her: ‘‘Look- 
in—the—basket.’’ And they all began 
laugh very hard. He was bewildered. Still 
metriment is good for business. His fet 
were getting cold from the standing. One 
of the girls leaned over a shoulder, rum 
maging. Soon they were all searching and 
chattering and borrowing change from 
one another. They bought ten of the ome 
ments and all of them nodded to him and 
were very merry as he walked down th 
path. Their faces, the flashes of fire, the 
pine needles and their smiles wove thet 
selves into a bright patch in his mial 
which stood out unexpectedly on the long 
road, against the gray sky, wheneve, 
thereafter, he thought over his experiences. 

The road was becoming very long ® 
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him, the sky a more senile color. Here, 
beneath a grove of bare trees, where the 
road turned, he sat down to rest his feet 
and to give himself the pleasure of count- 
ing his money. He found that he had sold 
half of his boxes, and the American ladies 
had relieved him of some of the most ex- 

ive. He was tired and, now that he 
thought of it, very hungry, too. He had 
had nothing to eat since breakfast at his 
cousin's. He judged by the sky that it must 
be a way along in the afternoon but too 
early to turn back to the station. 

So, picking himself up, he recovered his 
basket and trudged along. 

Now, again there were no houses, no 
sight or signs of life. This part of the road 
was deeply wooded. A wind was rising and 
all the clouds in the sky had woven them- 
selves into an even, languid gray shroud. 

The first flakes of snow fell as he reached 
a marble archway set at the foot of a 
slight rise, up which a roadway led to a 
great stone house. It was the most splendid 
house he had yet seen. He could see the 
figure of a woman standing on the stone 
porch and looking off in his direction. He 
did not think that he should approach this 
house; it seemed too elegant for his poor 
wares which Polish servant-girls had 
bought, but as he now meant to turn back 
along the road, he determined to try it as 
asort of last chance, so that he could say 
to himself that he had missed no oppor- 
tunity. However, as he stepped under the 
arch, the woman on the veranda began to 
wave her arms at him with vigor. He 
slunk out from under the arch to the high- 
way. 

He walked along; the road twined en- 
couragingly, looped itself about the house, 
which at that side was hidden by trees. 
And then he came to another stone arch 
with some sort of legend printed on it and 
a gravel path leading up. In a few minutes 
he saw the house again. He realized that 
he was at the rear, and out of sight of the 
woman. A dog barked somewhere, as he 
approached, and he remembered with fear 
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her vigorously driving hands. He con- 
tinued to approach. 

No sooner had he rung the bell than a 
group of German and Polish servant-girls 
flung themselves out at him. It seemed as 
if they had caught sight of him, perhaps 
from the windows, and had passed the 
news on to each other and were waiting 
to buy. Robust and giggling, they made a 
great deal of noise and sh-sh'd themselves, 
fingering the boxes and talking with a 
great air of hurry and hiding, and shiver- 
ing and shaking, for they would not let 
him come in but all clung just outside the 
door, bareheaded. Suddenly, they made 
with one accord a movement to flee, and 
looking up, instinctively withdrawing his 
basket, he saw the woman of the porch, 
walking fast around the side of the house. 
She was old, dumpy, determined, an old 
German woman with a black wrap and a 
veil covering her hair and she shook her 
head from side to side at him and at the 
girls. But it was too late for any of them 
to flee. 

She spoke to him in English, at which he 
could only shake his head and uncover the 
basket, pleadingly holding it up for her 
inspection. Pausing, she looked him over 
more fully and then began to question him 
in German, some of which he understood. 
How long had he been in this country? she 
asked, and when he told her, her eyes 
saddened, she felt the flakes of snow on her 
veil, and on her face appeared the same 
expression of slow pity that. he had seen 
on the faces of the American women. She 
spoke to the girls, then turned aside so 
that they could continue to buy and stood 
overlooking them, muttering to herself in 
German. As each girl paid, each disap- 
peared quietly into the house, until only 
the old woman was left. She counted that 
he had five boxes left and these she bought. 
Then she questioned him further, asking 
him how much he knew of the language 
and where he lived and whether he had a 
wife and children. He left her there, by 
the door, looking after him and mutter- 
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ing to herself in German, as she shook her 
head, “‘Ah! what nerve! What nerve!"’ 

In after times, when this countryside 
was part of his ordinary route, he learned 
that she was the widow of a rich German 
brewer, who had also come here as a 
penniless immigrant. And when he would 
meet her in the village sometimes, he, 
with his pack on his shoulders, she, 
bundled up in her carriage, she would 
remember him and rap for her coachman to 
stop the horses and call him to her and 
question him as to how he was doing, 
concluding always with the same deep 
shake of the head and the words in Ger- 
man, like a continuous general tribute to 
the courage of the world, ‘‘Ah! what nerve! 
What nerve!"’ 


V 


He had learned from a maid that it was 
about five miles from the station. Snow 
now fell lightly but persistently and as, 
reaching the marble arch at the first en- 
trance, he looked back at the mansion, he 
found it suddenly lit up amid the slight 
flakes of snow, gleaming from all its 
windows amid a slow, drifting curtain 
formed by the snow. His pack was light 
now and his pockets heavy, still the road 
was long and dark. 

And with a last look at the house which 
he was leaving behind, he trudged along 
the center of the road, huddled somewhat 
against the flakes of snow and the black 
shadows of trees amid gloom on either 
side, with his eyes darting ahead of him, 
tiny pocket lights to clear the way—te- 
moving himself tightly from road and 
trees and darkness, locked within himself 
against them all, lonely as a ship on the 
high seas at night, as flexible and as un- 
daunted. 

Town and station were black with a 
few glinting lights in the snow-streaked 
air when he finally reached them. But 
there was no Heinrich striding up the sta- 
tion or in the waiting-room, which was 
locked. Could Heinrich have deserted him, 
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as he might very readily have done, bej 
hungry and tired of waiting? Should ly 
go back toward one of the Polish cor 
and ask them, as he had done in Rugs, 
often, to let him sleep on a floor for th 
night? But he was hungry, hungry as; 
jackal, and, lost in a wilderness of English 
and of other people's customs, he did no 
even know where he could buy the fooj 
that he might permit himself to eat. 

He sat down on a bench on the station 
platform, covering himself as best he could 
against the flakes of snow and the dark 
ness. As with simple, helpless people who 
have found it useless to do aught but wait, 
some of his consciousness of himself, as it 
was not needed, faded away mournfully 
like the light of day. And he rested ina 
dim, defensive region of semi-sentience, 
like an animal. Into the part of his com 
sciousness from which his individuality 
had receded, seeped the chaotic elements 
of the universe outside, as if he were only 
like a thin door closed against a sea, a door 
which was not closed tightly enough. The 
coated darkness of the sky entered int 
him; the wind, which was rising, rose ia 
his soul, and large, irregular flakes of snow 
fell softly, wetly there. The tireless ee 
ments of the universe beat a tireless rhythm 
in him, making him but a small part ofa 
vast patience which had waited for eoms, 
which might wait forever. He was not 
desolate and in him there was no room fot 
disappointment; he had yielded himself 
this vast, monotonous waiting, his soul 
was filled with it and he had lost the aim 
for which he waited. 

He felt a touch on his shoulder and while 
the elements receded within him and the 
thin door was closing tightly behind them, 
he saw that it was Heinrich. ‘I must have 
dozed off,’’ he muttered, and rose up into 
full sentience, full weariness, hunget, 
irritation, as well as joy. ‘‘What kept 
you?” 

‘‘Business, cousin, business,’’ shouted 
Heinrich with no let-up to his vigor. 
‘How was business with you?”’ 

‘‘As one would expect it to be,” i 
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replied cautiously. “‘How was it with 
3" 

MCome. Didn't you sell all your boxes? 

Never mind. It was a poor day for business. 

[sold nearly all of mine, but I had great 

difficulty. Let us eat.” 

He picked up his basket, which was 
covered, and they began to walk up the 
Main street. On the way Heinrich, who 
was still eager to learn the extent of his 
cousin’s failure, swooped upon the cover 
of the basket and lifted it. There was not 
ashell-box inside. 

“Well!’’ Heinrich cried. ‘‘You've had 

luck, better luck than I,’ and he 
grew a little sulky and silent with envy. 
“There's nothing like a newcomer to make 
a big haul.”’ 

“It's not as good as it seems,’” his 
cousin answered craftily. ‘‘I had to come 
down in my prices. The Polacks bargain." 

This raised Heinrich’s spirits. Neither 
would tell the other how much he had 
made. Thus fencing, they entered a Ger- 
man saloon and went into the warm back- 
room. A boy brought them mugs of beer, 
and, when Heinrich had tipped him a 
nickel, he brought some big hunks of 
cheese and slices of rye bread. Heinrich ate 
the free lunch, but, because of the dietary 
laws, his cousin crossed the street and 
bought at a German grocery store a loaf 
of pumpernickel, bearing the imprint of 
atabbi, and a bag of tomatoes. He cut the 
bread with his own jack-knife, and, slic- 
ing the ends of the tomatoes, sprinkled 
them with salt and ate them avidly out 
of the bag, washing down the whole with 
huge smacks of beer. And he knew that 
succulent flavor of a meal eaten in hunger 
after a heavy and successful day’s work. 
Oh, it was all delicious, the cold, salted 
tomatoes and the hunks of crusted pump- 
emnickel and the warm, soapy yellow of the 
beer. He ate the whole loaf and a dozen 
tomatoes and had another beer. 

Then Heinrich stood up, smacking the 
last drop from his lips and said, ‘What 
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say we go home now?” So they went 
home, dozing all the way to Delancey 
street, where they changed for street cars. 
Heinrich went on to Brooklyn, first, with 
much good humor, having put his cousin 
on the Elevated for Harlem, and having 
agreed to meet him at the notions shop 
the next morning. 

Late that night, he was sitting on his 
cot bed in the kitchen, full of comfort and 
proud of the money, some, though not all, 
of which, he had exhibited to the cousins. 
He had divided it into three parts. With 
the little left of his original store, he had 
something over thirty dollars. Ten dollars 
he reserved for the man at the notions store, 
figuring that since he repaid his loan so 
promptly, the man would renew his 
credit; ten dollars and a handful of change 
he reserved for himself, and the rest he 
would, on the morrow, change into roubles 
and send to his wife, the first money he 
would send her from America. 

He took a piece of letter paper. Leaning 
on the kitchen table by the side of his cot, 
he began to write—digging into the coarse 
paper with his shoulders, like a child, in 
a simple and faithful eagerness: 

“Dear Wife Sarah—"’ 


VI 


The old man’s eyes twinkled, full of ex- 
perience and amusement, at his cronies. 
There was a small pause. Then he gave a 
sudden shrug of his shoulders, as at an 
afterthought, and spread out quickly his 
expressive hands. 

‘*And all the next week,’ he added, “‘I 
went out day after day after day with my 
basket into all sorts of God-forsaken 
country towns and didn’t sell a single 
shell-box and didn’t make a single penny!”’ 

He gave a half shrug again, a lift of the 
brows over his merry eyes, and the other 
old men imitated him in a wordless chorus. 
Then they went back to their comforting 
glasses of fresh, hot tea. 

















PUTTING JEHOVAH ACROSS 


BY H. Le B. 


lead in church advertising in America, 

according to reliable though unofficial 
reports. They are followed closely by the 
Baptists, the Presbyterians, and the boost- 
ing type of Episcopalians. The Jewish and 
Lutheran congregations have succumbed 
but seldom to the lure of the advertising 
siren, and the Catholics have been almost 
impervious to her wiles, despite the fact 
that the Paulist Fathers maintain an ex- 
pensive radio station in New York, where 
broadcasting is done for the Lord. The 
other denominations are mainly too poor 
to advertise. 

Chicago gave a gage of goodness to the 
future when, in 1915, its celebrated Adver- 
tising Club sponsored a Church Advertis- 
ing Conference, held in the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Workers Temple. A year 
after that historic gathering the Inter- 
national Advertising Association, then 
known as the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, admitted a Church Adver- 
tising Department to its fold, to take a 
place beside such bodies as the Direct Mail 
Association, the Window Display Associ- 
ation and the Outdoor Advertising Associ- 
ation. The church unit entered under the 
leadership of the eminent Rev. Dr. Chris- 
tian F. Reisner, who is now building a sky- 
scraper-church, the Broadway Temple, in 
New York. No clergyman in America is 
more high-powered. 

His evangelical brethren accepted his 
leadership gladly. They had been worried 
for a long time about the aggressive adver- 
tising done by the Christian Scientists, the 
Theosophists, the Bahaists, and other free- 
booting enemies of the Only True Faith. 
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Ti Methodists, as might be expected, 


BERCOVICI 


Many of them had been willing, but afraid, 
to advertise because of their fears that jt 
would not be ethical. With Dr. Reisner 
and the Associated Advertising Clubs fur. 
nishing sanction and aid, all their tremog 
were allayed, and church advertising blop 
somed out glorious and unashamed. Dr, 
Reisner, who is a Methodist, was soon fok 
lowed by Dr. Charles Stelzle, a 
terian minister who had abandoned th 
sacred desk for the labors of an uplifter. Dr, 
Stelzle spent about $5,000 a year of his own 
money while serving as head of the Church 
Advertising Department. 

Its present head is the Rev. William 
Leroy Stidger, Ph.B., D.D., formerly pas 
tor of Linwood Boulevard Methodist 
Church, Kansas City. He has been called 
to Boston University’s School of Theology, 
where he fills the chair of Preaching ani 
Pastoral Science. Dr. Stidger’s vim ani 
vigor impressed all the advertising mes 
who met him at the big Detroit convention 
of the International Advertising Associ« 
tion last year, where he was elected to his 
exalted position. Bishop F. J. McConnell 
calls him ‘‘one of the most thoroughly 
alive men in the ministry today.”’ He isth 
author of many pious books, including 
“Standing Room Only,”’ ‘‘Giant Hous 
With Poet Preachers’’ and ‘Flames 
Faith.”’ He is also the creator of what le 
calls the dramatic book sermon, and 4 
sturdy upholder of the theory that sciet 
tific discoveries are merely a means bf 
which God preaches to His own. 

An official communique from the Inte 
national Advertising Association sets forth 
in plain language the aim of the Churt 
Advertising Department: 
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Recruiting many of the eminent leaders in re- 
‘vious endeavor, the department is launching a 
movement to se// religion. This is expected to 
constitute a vehicle around which the church ele- 
ments of the country may rally in advertising 
campaigns. One of the resultant outcomes is ex- 
pected to be a vast improvement in the method 
and technique of church advertising. The depart- 
ment is not concerned with any particular brand 
of religion, but looks forward to opening the door 
to all churches to use advertising effectively. It 
is in the throes of nation-wide organization. 

Just prior to its admission into the ad- 
yertising House of Lords there was an 
effort on the part of advertising men to 
have the church people drop the word 
church from the title of the department, as 
unattractive and forbidding, but Dr. 
Reisner raised a strong protest, and church 
it is. Beside Drs. Reisner and Stelzle, there 
were many Christian laymen present at its 
birth, chief among whom were Edgar F. 
Welch, of Welch's Grape Juice, and W. 
Frank McClure, then advertising manager 
of the Redpath Chautauqua. 

The organization has played a double 
tile from the beginning. It is another, al- 
beit more holy, unit of the advertising 
clubs, and, in addition, it is a money-rais- 
ing institution. The ministers adhering to 
it ate out not only to drum up big congre- 
gations but also to sell the churches to 
their communities as insurance against 
crime and restlessness. In order to be stable, 
upright and prosperous a community must 
support its churches. American business 
men have the same mystic belief in adver- 
tising’s power that they have in the 
church's power, and the impresarios of 
God take advantage of this faith to induce 
them to contribute to the churches as a 
means of heading off hold-up men, strikers 
and Bolsheviki. 


II 


The newspapers furnished aggressive aid 
to the pioneers of the movement, for they 
wete quick to see increased advertising 
tevenue in this almost virginal field. They 
sold “Go to Church"’ pages to the business 
men, using at the foot of the advertising 
the names of the leading tailors, grocers 
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and bankers—often Goldberg, O'Callahan 
and Topakyan—who had contributed the 
money. Very few business men could with- 
stand this opportunity for Service. The 
war and its accompanying drives had 
trained them well, and they were afraid 
not to be among the “‘public-spirited citi- 
zens'’ who urged their customers to go to 
church. 

Papers that had no regular church sec- 
tions on Sunday added them, and other 
papers enlarged their existing sections. 
These sections, made up of news and ad- 
vertising hand-outs, resemble the movie 
and theatrical sections in their ratio of 
reading matter to advertising, in their 
make-up, and in their tone. In the smaller 
communities, where the chain movies have 
killed theatricals, the church section is 
often the most lively and profitable depart- 
ment of the local paper. 

The different advertising syndicate serv- 
ices, and the Western Newspaper Union, 
which supplies thousands of country papers 
with their boiler-plate, have also gone in 
heavily for church advertising. The W. 
N. U. sends out plates containing twelve 
canned advertisements at $2.50 a plate to 
enterprising small-town editors. These 
were prepared by Herbert H. Smith, as- 
sociate director of the Department of Pub- 
licity of the Presbyterian Church. 

All this activity has inspired the publica- 
tion of many learned tomes. The present 
head of the Church Advertising Depart- 
ment and the two former heads are repre- 
sented in this literature. The Rev. Dr. 
Reisner is the author of ‘Church Pub- 
licity,’’ (The Methodi# Press), with the 
subtitle, ‘“The Modern Way to Compel 
Them to Come in the Church,”’ Dr. 
Stelzle is the author of ‘‘Principles of 
Church Advertising,’’ (Revell), and the 
Rev. Dr. Stidger has written ‘“That God's 
House May Be Filled,’’ (Doran). Chief 
among the other books on the new science 
are ‘A Handbook of Church Advertising,” 
by Francis H. Case (The Abingdon Press); 
“Church Advertising,’’ by W. B. Ashley 
(Lippincott); *‘How to Fill the Pews,’’ by 
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Ernest E. Elliott (The Standard Publishing 
Company); ‘Capturing Crowds,’ by Roy 
L. Smith (The Abingdon Press); ‘Church 
and Sunday School Publicity,’’ by Herbert 
H. Smith (The Westminster Press). 

The International Advertising Associa- 
tion, with its usual thoroughness, has 
worked out a plan that has been broadcast 
by chart and mimeograph to all its member 
clubs. This outlines a method by which 
the two leading religious institutions of 
the American town, the church and the 
advertising club, may coGperate for the 
benefit of God and advertising. It calls for 
a lunch to be attended by all the town 
ministers, the leading laymen of the differ- 
ent churches, and the advertising men. An 
‘authority onchurch advertising,’ shipped 
from New York headquarters, addresses 
the gathering in a speech divided into these 
four parts: 

(1) The great value of church advertising. 
$3 The Advertising Association's plan. _ 
3) A model programme for the individual 


church. 
(4) Descriptive slides and charts. 


The club then launches a ten-weeks’ 
course in church advertising, classes being 
held once a week. The curriculum is based 
on F. H. Case's ‘‘Handbook of Church Ad- 
vertising.’’ The following subjects are in- 
tensively studied: codperative advertising, 
street-car cards, billboards, screen adver- 
tising, direct mail advertising, church 
papers, neighborhood movie theatres, cal- 
endars, blotters, and hotel directories. 

The religious papers have given columns 
and columns of their space to the advertis- 
ing ministers and ministering advertisers. 
The Editor & Publisher, the leading news- 
paper trade weekly, for a while donated a 
quarter of a page in each issue to the 
Church Advertising Department. In this 
space sample advertisements were printed 
that the newspaper-owning readers of the 
Editor & Publisher could pick up and sell 
to their local business men and pastors. 

A plan for a magazine to be entirely de- 
voted to church advertising is talked of, 
but it has not yet come to fruition. 


Dr. Reisner was indefatigable in th 
early work of the movement. He took » 
important part in the annual and other, 
ventions of the Advertising Association 
and saw to it that the Church Advertis; 
Department got its share of the publicity 
that these deliberations received in them 
tion's press. He spoke before many adyg. 
tising clubs and chambers of commerce jy 
the great cities of the land. These activitig 
led to calls from the more enterprisi 
theological seminaries. The School of The 
ology of Boston University (Methodist) 
the largest theological seminary in th 
country, heard Dr. Reisner expound th 
secrets of church advertising for thre 
years, and he also gave courses at Drew ani 
Garrett. Dr. Stelzle gave courses at th 
Union Theological Seminary, at Rutgey 
Theological Seminary, and at the Biblicd 
Seminary in New York City. 

Dr. Reisner was responsible for the Nea 
East Relief engaging on a paid advertising 
campaign that succeeded in getting tonsa 
bread to the massacred Armenians. It was 
at his suggestion that the Presbyteria 
church embarked on an advertising ani 
publicity campaign. With Herbert § 
Houston, the magazine publisher, he offered 
expert advertising advice to the America 
Bible Society in that association's laudable 
efforts to raise more money and sell mor 
Bibles. This aid was gratefully received. 

But the Methodist Centenary was th 
Doctor's really big stunt, and for the diree 
tion of it he temporarily left the pastoratt 
of his Methodist church. Dr. Reisnet, 
‘“‘who used to be a newspaper man him 
self,” hired Thomas R. Niles, managing 
editor of the now defunct New York Ew 
ning Mail, and Niles discovered and engaged 
thirty-six Christian newspaper men 0 
spread hot news about the hundredth 
birthday of Methodism. Thousands of col 
umns of publicity were obtained; in addé 
tion, over a million one-sheet posters wet 
affixed to walls throughout the country, 
and 15,000 24-sheet posters went on th 
billboards. The centenary was suc 
The sum of $108,000 was raised, and tht 
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ill-fated Interchurch Movement was 
jaunched. Bishop Manning's vigorous ad- 
yertising and selling drive for the Cathedral 
of St. John was born of the success of this 
campaign. From his experience the Bishop 
drew the following lesson, quoted in 
Printer's Ink, the advertising weekly, for 
January 22, 1925: 

The success of such a campaign depends u 

ability to get salesmen to make calls. If they 

write letters instead of calling the cause is lost. 

The highly aggressive Direct Mail ad- 
yertisers have, to date, not replied to this 
embarrassing bull. 

The Church Advertising Department 
prepares canned advertisements to be used 
by newspapers in their task of selling the 
ads that sell the church. Presidents Hard- 
ing and Coolidge, Dr. Frank Crane, Bruce 
Barton, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and other 
eminent men have contributed such ad- 
yertisements, signed and anonymous. The 
only set of public men who appear to be 
reluctant to dedicate their talents to ad- 
vertising religion are the Governors of the 
States, only three of whom even replied to 
Dr. Reisner’s personal appeal. It is felt by 
advertising experts that if material had 
been ghost-written and submitted to the 
Governors for their signatures they would 
have shown more willingness. 

Codperation with the newspapers has 
resulted in many local church advertising 
campaigns. In Providence, R. I., the bank- 
ets pay for the weekly church page: in 
Kansas City, Kansas, the merchants do the 
chipping in; in Elizabeth, N. J., the 
churches join in printing a weekly invita- 
tion to Sunday services. 

Many advertising clubs have pledged, 
and paid, varying amounts for the support 
of the Church Advertising Department. 
Through the codperation of James Wright 
Brown, publisher of the Editor &” Publisher, 
the Omaha World, the Chicago Tribune, and 
Senator Capper's publications pledged 
themselves for a hundred dollars apiece if 
sixty other papers could be induced to give 
upequal amounts. Sixty other papers could 
not be induced to give up anything, so it 
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was decided to employ a Mr. Houseman, a 
well-recommended and able fund solicitor, 
to get money from them. The work, how- 
ever, was so strenuous that Mr. Houseman 
suffered a breakdown and disappeared. Five 
hundred dollars had been lavished upon 
the enterprise by the Church Advertising 
Department, and the poor man’s fate dis- 
couraged the further use of solicitors. 


Il 


In close commercial propinquity to this 
public-spirited movement is Mr. James B. 
Spillman, head of the Religious Advertis- 
ing Agency, located at Columbia, capital 
of the pious State of South Carolina. Mr. 
Spillman prepares and sells religious post- 
ers and advertisements to churches and 
newspapers at reasonable prices. 

‘The Church Must Advertise,"’ he says 
in a booklet describing his activities, ‘‘con- 
vincingly, attractively, persistently. To do 
this the Church must have a weekly ad- 
vertising service that will fill the needs of 
the Church just as advertising services fill 
the needs of Shoe Stores, Clothing Stores, 
Dry-Goods Stores, etc. The first question 
to consider in regard to Religious Adver- 
tising is: Is it true to the Word of God? 
The writer of this advertising service be- 
lieves in the inspiration of the Scriptures 
and all copy conforms to that belief."’ 

Mr. Spillman’s Scripture-conforming 
service consists of advertisements in ma- 
trix form, twenty-six in a series, nine 
inches long by four columns wide. The 
minimum price is $52 a year, and it scales 
upward with the newspaper's circulation. 
Mr. Spillman assures his clients that his 
advertising is in strict conformity with 
both the commercial style of newspaper 
advertising and the special and delicate 
needs of church advertising. He says: 

It pays Pears, Colgate, Wanamaker, Rogers Peet, 

Ford, Swift, Tuxedo, Williams, Dodge, Heinz, 
Huyler, Hudson, Campbell's—and it will pay the 
Church. 


Mr. Spillman’s poster service, which is 
sold directly to ministers, is made up of a 
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series of four 24-sheets issued monthly, in 
four colors, at $2.50 apiece. One of the 
most striking, lithographed in blue, green, 
buff and black, is headlined *“‘YOU should 
go to church!"’ Our old friend, the Moxie 
Man, now killed by the Coca Cola Girl, 
darts his handsome countenance out of the 
poster, and points his menacing finger at 
irreligious passers-by, as he leans over a 
brand-new Bible. The text quoted is, ‘For 
God so loved the world that He gave His 
only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in Him should not perish but have 
eternal life.’ (John m, 16). Another of 
Mr. Spillman's posters shows two Japanese 
women by a lakeside, on the borders of Mt. 
Fujiyama. ‘‘America must give the gospel 
of Jesus to the world—Japan is without 
Christ’’ we are informed in pseudo-Jap- 
anese characters. White, green, purple, red 
and buff make up the interesting color 
scheme. 

Mr. Spillman also gets out special posters 
designed to encourage Bible-class attend- 
ance, and thus exhorts teachers to use 
them: 

Advertise your class the same as you advertise 

your business. What moving picture theatre could 


expect to secure crowded houses that did not 
advertise? Your Bible class is composed of con- 


genial men, good fellows. . . . 

And so on. Mr. H. R. Wilson, connected 
with the Fisher-Brown Advertising 
Agency, in the Advertising Building, St. 
Louis, has also worked out a religious ad- 
vertising plan. Mr. Wilson does not bother 
with ministers; he aims straight at news- 
paper executives. He says: 

The editor of a paper who has been using for two 

years the plan osowieh outlined has written to 

me as follows: 


“We are now auving at the least estimate 
$2,000 to $2,500 of church advertising due to the 


Vv ° 

"You will be able to show a proportionate in- 

crease in your revenue. 

Mr. Wilson's service consists of drafts 
of advertisements, and suggestions to 
newspapers about getting Citizens to pay 
for them. He says: 


In all literature that goes out, or when the sales- 
man calls upon a prospective donator, you should 


point out the benefits of this movement to th 
community and show the donator . . . the valy 
of this good-will advertising to him. . . . Be sure 
to solicit the codperation and support of 

civic organizations, such as Chambers of 

merce, Rotary Club, Kiwanis Club, lodges, ete. 
. . » Do not depend upon the ministers or the 
churches. . . . The movement will fail if you do, 


The price of Mr. Wilson's service varig 
according to the newspaper's circulation, 

An analysis of the appeals used in the 
church advertisements shows that, beside 
the inevitable sentimental references t 
Mother, George Washington, Service, and 
Our Country, an effort has been made t 
sell the church to the community as; 
super-police and insurance force. Brug 
Barton's signed advertisement in the serig 
already referred to, distributed by the 
Church Advertising Department, is typ 
ical. It is as follows: 


A: real estate man once sold me a house. He took 
me through it from cellar to attic and then he put 
me in his automobile and rode me around. 

He showed me the schools, the police station 
and the fire station. Finally he pointed out the 
church. 

These were his arguments why the town wasa 

town to live in. It had pleasant surroundings; 
it had a good school, it had police and fire pro 
tection; and it had a church. These assets make 
ang | valuable; they made my investment 
secure. I thought about it quite a while. 

I contributed my share to the maintenance of 
the school, and the park, and the fire and police 
departments. The tax collector took care of that, 
But for several months I contributed nothing to 
the church. And I grew ashamed. 

I said to myself: ‘* You're sending your youngsters 
to Sunday-school. Your property is a better invest- 
ment because the den ts here, representing a 
it does, respect for law, and decency and faith. 
If death or trouble comes to your home you will 
not hesitate to call on the preacher and he will 
not refuse to come. You take all these benefits 
and yet you are contributing nothing.” 

So I grew ashamed of taking so much and giving 
nothing at all—of standing in the church's 
line. I imagine a good many other men 
feel that way if , were to think the thi 
through. For I know communities where 
who call themselves the best people are 
getting something for nothing at the ex 
the church. Some of them are rich people, eves 
millionaires. 

Millionaires, to whom much has been given, 
standing in the breadline! 


One of the Western Newspaper Union's 
advertisements, headed ‘‘May I Borrow 


$1,000"" is in much the same vein as Mr. 
Barton's. It follows: 
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The bankers of this town are able to loan money 
for worthy enterprises because the banks have 


safely various sums you and I have deposited. 
~_ om is the real custodian of the funds 


bank. 
Fe relicomen with brass buttons do not pro- 


money if thieves want to steal. Surprise ex- 
ciao of books, steel bars and time locks are 
unavailing if men determine to be dishonest. The 
church implants the desire to do right. No mo- 
rality can - exist apart from religion. . 
If you dow 3 support the best interests of this 
community, relate yourself to the churches. Why 
not adopt a church home now? 


Another advertisement sent out by the 
Western concerns itself with the inherent 
wickedness of pool, that Sunday afternoon 
enemy of the Sunday-schools, and wrecker 
of small-town homes. This advertisement 
is illustrated with a horrifying pool-room 
scene, showing a becapped youth shooting 
pool in defiance of God, while an older 
gent, sans necktie, but decorated with a 
derby and long, villainous moustachios, 
lurks in the background. The text says: 
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the The game of pool is no more to be condemned than 
If or tennis, except that it is played where sun- 
asa ight is at a premium. Unfortunately, however, 
ngs; pool is Reed very often by the least desirable 
pro element in a town. Idle young men flock about 


the tables. 
rent The Sunday-school and Church have scant 
popularity there. Too many of the gang don't 
: of want the church to interfere with their plans for 
lice “pleasure."’ 
nat, But let the young men of this and every other 
: t0 town remember that where the church is scorned, 


there danger exists. Take the path that leads to 
ters church and Sunday-school. It’s safest and surest. 


a8 “Pay Your Tribute To Mother,”’ is the 
th. | title of an Advertising Club ad that has 
proved very popular. It reads as follows: 


There is something in the lives of our mothers— 
& something which sustains them through all 
manner of troubles and difficulties and pain—a 
something that brightens their faces, that keeps 
them beautiful. 

ltisa something that is most worthwhile, and it 
can be expressed in one word—FAITH. 

Nearly everyone is familiar with Baroness Von 
Hutten's statement about Mother, but it is worth 


fepeating : 
“Mother works for you 
looks after you, 
loves you, 
gives you, 
anything you may do, understands you; 
and then the only thing bad 
she ever does to you 
is to die and leave you!" 
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Right living, right thinking, Faith—these come 
from practice, as do all things in life. We 
develop this something—this beautiful sustaining 
Faith—through practice. 

CHURCH ATTENDANCE 
és one of the things necessary. 

Pay your tribute to Mother by attending 
Church tomorrow. You never did get anywhere 
without #arting, did you? 


In another Advertising Club advertise- 
ment the ghost of the late William Jennings 
Bryan makes this statement: “‘I feel more 
interested in religion than in politics.”’ 
“Our government rests upon religion,"’ we 
are told by Mr. Coolidge in the same series 
and Dr. Frank Crane makes the surprising 
admission that ‘‘of course there are low, 
even vicious church members,"’ and goes 
on to say that ‘‘any ethics is impotent 
when based on man merely as a thinking 
animal.” 

“Here is an opportunity for you to get 
into something good,"’ says an advertise- 
ment by Walter Ostrander, ‘‘right in your 
own town—where you can watch your 
investment grow—where you can reap its 
full benefits." Another advertisement 
quotes Dr. George David Stewart, one- 
time president of the American Academy 
of Medicine, as saying: ‘““The man who 
uses Sunday largely for golf or sport may 
injure his heart. Genuine worship does 
more for strengthening the arterial system 
than any physical exercise."’ 

The celebrated Roger Babson informs us 
in the same series that a minister's son is 
275 times as likely to amass a million dol- 
lars as a person not so blessed by a godly 
heredity. “If you have children, espe- 
cially, you had better go to church,”’ 
we are warned by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
Another prize effort is this simple little 
advertisement: 


WHOSE BIRTHDAY IS 
CHRISTMAS 
? 


It is unfortunate that the name of the 
genius who created this masterpiece has 
not been recorded for posterity. 
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But sometimes even advertising is not 
enough to fill the churches and bring in 
the money needed for new organs and gym- 
nasiums. An organized effort, enlisting the 
whole population in one mighty drive, is 
the instrument then employed to bring 
home the bacon. Let us see how this is 
done. 

Grace Church in Oak Park, Ill., a suburb 
of Chicago, decided that it needed $165,000 
to build a tower and effect other improve- 
ments on the church property. With the 
help of the pious Chicago advertising men 
who commute to Oak Park the campaign 
was started. A slogan contest, open to the 
children of the town, was the curtain- 
raiser. The following inspired words won 
the prizes: 

Prayer, Pep and the Pocket-Book. 
Over the Top, the Tower. 
Invest in Grace, with Interest. 

Then came the piéce de résistance: a 
Secret Chart that was advertised by circular 
and doubtless also by word of mouth. This 
chart, a child of Liberty Loan and Red 
Cross days, listed everyone's ability to 
give, and was known (officially) only to 
the zealous collectors of the campaign 
committee. 

“It was,’’ Mr. R. C. Coombs explained 
before a convention of advertising clubs 
at Milwaukee, “‘a business expedient only, 
so that the committee would know just 
how much each person in the church would 
have to give in order to make the plan a 
success and to raise the requisite amount 
of money.” 

After a big dinner, an Honor Roll listing 
the donors and their donations was given 
out. It met with some local opposition, 
but, as Mr. Coombs pointed out, ‘‘we 
found out afterward that this bit of pub- 
licity was the thing that brought in ap- 
proximately $30,000. . . . This was because 
no one wanted to be left off the Honor 
Roll, and when it was posted up in the 
church with the names and amounts of all 
those who had subscribed, all of those who 


had stayed away from the big i 
(before the dinner) or had opposed th 
proposition on one ground or another cam 
through with their contributions. E 
body was examining the Honor Roll tog 
what their neighbors had given and no oy 
wanted to be conspicuous by being left off.” 

At the dinner itself, started by appetir 
ing yells of *‘Go, Grace Church, Go,” 
patterned after the University of Chica 
yell, collections came in rapidly and wep 
marked up on the usual drive thermomete, 
In 165 minutes $165,000 was collected, tp 
which was added the $30,000 that rolled 
in with the Honor Roll. 

“Without the Honor Roll,”’ says Mr. 
Coombs, ‘‘without it being known that th 
names and the amounts given were tok 
published in the church, we would no 
have raised $165,000 at our big meeting, 
and only a small percentage of the $30,om 
that was obtained after the big meeting 
would have been forthcoming.” 

But money is not the only problem tha 
besets the American clergyman of today, 
nor is attendance at preaching his chid 
worry. With the movies, the automobik 
and the bootlegger all at work it has be 
come increasingly difficult to get the bo 
and girls out to Sunday-school. Advertis 
ing, however, has lent its magic to this 
problem, and, with its big brother, high- 
powered Salesmanship, has filled many 
Sunday-schools to overflowing. They have, 
in many cases, dressed themselves up it 
business clothes, and can hardly be dis 
tinguished when in session from th 
classes of the Wharton School of Finance. 

“Interesting young men in a Sunda 
morning Bible class is strictly a selling 
proposition,’’ says Mr. Merle Sidene, 
president of the Sidener-Van Riper Adver 
tising Company of Indianapolis. “The 
Bible class that can be sold to young met 
today is the one that offers practical # 
sistance that can be used in making goo 
on the everyday job.”’ 

Mr. Sidener then tells us about th 
Christian Men Builders, one of the leading 
Bible classes in moral Indianapolis: 
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started with a membership of 5, and now has 
ton of about 600, aot an average at- 
tendance of 250. The class studies the Bible as the 
most practical text-book of life that is obtain- 
able. . . . And its motto is “‘To help young men 
~~ a oll presented by the business man who 
is the class leader are strictly Gospel messages, 
with a thoroughly — application to the 
everyday problems of young men. 

The Selling Problem was the same as that of any 
other organization selling service. One of the 
four vice-presidents is in charge of advertising. 
He really combines the office of Sales Manager 
and Advertising Manager. . . . Most of the sales 
are made by the active members of the organiza- 
tion. When a man gets a raise in salary which he 
traces to more efficient service he has rendered as 
a result of the inspiration received in this class, 
he has no hesitancy in selling the class to his 
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associates. Every member wears a name card on 
the lapel of his coat during class sessions and 
every man who brings a new man gets a little 
green star on the rm vr 

Display newspaper advertisements are used on 
special occasions, usually published on the amuse- 
ment pages of the newspapers. Business-cards . . . 
are distributed to offices and factories. 


Finally, the Editor &% Publisher clinches 


the matter with the following boxed item: 


$100 CHURCH ADVERTISEMENTS 
BRING $1,700 RETURN. 


Newspaper advertising was the be inveftment made in 
1923-24 by the Garden Street Methodit Episcopal 
Church, Bellingham, Wash., according to the pastor, 
Rev. Dr. J. C. Harrison, who added that $100 worth of 
advertising had brought in more than $1,700 in silver 
plate collections. 
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WORD BUSINESS 


BY HOLGER LUNDBERGH 


It’s the only game really worth a damn. 
To take the same letters I use when I say 
“Give me a package of Lucky Strikes,"’ 


I: GRATEFUL for the little I know of this word business. 





‘What time does the Congressional Limited leave for Wilmington, Del} st 


**Scallops and bacon for me and filet of sole for the young lady,” 
—these same letters, shaken about, changed around, 

put into long and short words, 

meaning twilight drowsiness, 

and your hair webbed against the fire light, 

Autumn leaves crackling on a white, hushed road, 

and children playing. 

Words telling the fulness of my heart, 

the hungry emptiness of it. 

Words dancing on the slanting bars of sun in the Spring; 
words brushing your lips and the black feathers of your eyelashes. 
Words with the sea in them, salt and sails and shells. 

Words baying at the moon in agony, 

smiling with the first sweet peas, 

riding on the flurry of January's snow. 

Maybe there's still too much 

**I want you to meet Mr. Stevenson,”’ 

**Let me call a taxi,”’ 

**Bet you ten dollars” 

for me to unlearn. 

Maybe I haven't stirred the letters enough, 

not put them together well enough again. 

Maybe. 

All the same, I say it’s the only game worth while, 

this word business. 

For sometimes I can shape clouds and roses and larks’ wings, 
shy daring dreams of youth, longing and wondering and ache, 
out of turnstiles and Frankfurters and overshoes, 

and asphalt and garbage, Blue Plate dinners and suspenders. 


I can make leaves nod and have you walk, white and erect and beautiful, 


along a foam-crowned ocean, 

tempt your smile and your sad young voice, and quick slim hands 
from stuff like that. 

Shouldn't I be grateful for what I know of this jig-saw puzzle, 
this grand game of words? 
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THE DILEMMA OF THE NEGRO AUTHOR 


BY JAMES WELDON JOHNSON 


author—has arrived. He is here. He 

appears in the lists of the best pub- 
lishers. He even breaks into the lists of the 
best-sellers. To the general American pub- 
lic he is a novelty, a strange phenomenon, 
a miracle straight out of the skies. Well, 
he is a novelty, but he is by no means a 
new thing. 

The line of American Negro authors 
runs back for a hundred and fifty years, 
back to Phillis Wheatley, the poet. Since 
Phillis Wheatley there have been several 
hundred Negro authors who have written 
books of many kinds. But in all these gen- 
erations down to within the past six years 
only seven or eight of the hundreds have 
ever been heard of by the general American 
public or even by the specialists in Amer- 
ican literature. As many Negro writers 
have gained recognition by both in the 
past six years as in all the generations gone 
before. What has happened is that efforts 
which have been going on for more than 
acentury are being noticed and appreciated 
at last, and that this appreciation has 
served as a stimulus to greater effort and 
output. America is aware today that 
there are such things as Negro authors. 
Several converging forces have been at 
work to produce this state of mind. Had 
these forces been at work three decades 
4g0, it is possible that we then should have 
had a condition similar to the one which 
now exists. 

Now that the Negro author has come 
into the range of vision of the American 
public eye, it seems to me only fair to 
point out some of the difficulties he finds 
in his way. But I wish to state emphati- 


Te Negro author—the creative 


cally that I have no intention of making an 
apology or asking any special allowances 
for him; such a plea would at once dis- 
qualify him and void the very recognition 
he has gained. But the Negro writer does 
face peculiar difficulties that ought to be 
taken into account when passing judg- 
ment upon him. 

It is unnecessary to say that he faces 
every one of the difficulties common to all 
that crowd of demon-driven individuals 
who feel that they must write. But the 
Aframerican author faces a special problem 
which the plain American author knows 
nothing about—the problem of the double 
audience. It is more than a double audience; 
it is a divided audience, an audience made 
up of two elements with differing and 
often opposite and antagonistic points of 
view. His audience is always both white 
America and black America. The moment 
a Negro writer takes up his pen or sits 
down to his typewriter he is immediately 
called upon to solve, consciously or un- 
consciously, this problem of the double 
audience. To whom shall he address him- 
self, to his own black group or to white 
America? Many a Negro writer has fallen 
down, as it were, between these two 
stools. 

It may be asked why he doesn’t just go 
ahead and write and not bother himself 
about audiences. That is easier said than 
done. It is doubtful if anything with 
meaning can be written unless the writer 
has some definite audience in mind. His 
audience may be as far away as the angelic 
host or the rulers of darkness, but an 
audience he must have in mind. As soon as 
he selects his audience he immediately 
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falls, whether he wills it or not, under the 
laws which govern the influence of the 
audience upon the artist, laws that operate 
in every branch of art. 

Now, it is axiomatic that the artist 
achieves his best when working at his best 
with the materials he knows best. And it 
goes withovt saying that the material 
which the Negro as a creative or general 
writer knows best comes out of the life and 
experience of the colored people in Amer- 
ica. The overwhelming bulk of the best 
work done by Aframerican writers has 
some bearing on the Negro and his rela- 
tions to civilization and society in the 
United States. Leaving authors, white or 
black, writing for coteries on special and 
technical subjects out of the discussion, it 
is safe to say that the white American 
author, when he sits down to write, has in 
mind a white audience—and naturally. 
The influence of the Negro as a group on 
his work is infinitesimal if not zero. Even 
when he talks about the Negro he talks to 
white people. But with the Aframerican 
author the case is different. When he 
attempts to handle his best known ma- 
terial he is thrown upon two, indeed, if 
it is permissible to say so, upon three 
horns of a dilemma. He must intentionally 
or unintentionally choose a black audience 
or a white audience or a combination of 
the two; and each of them presents pe- 
culiar difficulties. 

If the Negro author selects white Amer- 
ica as his audience he is bound to run up 
against many long-standing artistic con- 
ceptions about the Negro; against numer- 
ous conventions and traditions which 
through age have become binding; in a 
word, against a whole row of hard-set 
stereotypes which are not easily broken 
up. White America has some firm opinions 
as to what the Negro is, and consequently 
some pretty well fixed ideas as to what 
should be written about him, and how. 

What is the Negro in the artistic con- 
ception of white America? In the brighter 
light, he is a simple, indolent, docile, im- 
provident peasant; a singing, dancing, 


laughing, weeping child; picturesque h, 
side his log cabin and in the snowy field 
of cotton; naively charming with hj 
banjo and his songs in the moonlight anj 
along the lazy Southern rivers; a faithful, 
ever-smiling and genuflecting old servitg 
to the white folks of quality; a pathetic 
and pitiable figure. In a darker light, heis 
an impulsive, irrational, passionate Savage, 
reluctantly wearing a thin coat of cultur, 
sullenly hating the white man, but holdj 
an innate and unescapable belief in th 
white man’s superiority; an everlasti 
alien and irredeemable element in the ng 
tion; a menace to Southern civilization; ; 
threat to Nordic race purity; a figure cast. 
ing a sinister shadow across the future of 
the country. 

Ninety-nine one-hundredths of all that 
has been written about the Negro in the 
United States in three centuries and read 
with any degree of interest or pleasure by 
white America has been written in con 
formity to one or more of these ideas. I am 
not saying that they do not provide goo 
material for literature; in fact, they make 
material for poetry and romance an 
comedy and tragedy of a high order. But! 
do say they have become stencils, and that 
the Negro author finds these stencils it 
adequate for the portrayal and interprets 
tion of Negro life today. Moreover, whet 
he does attempt to make use of them h 
finds himself impaled upon the second hom 
of his dilemma. 


II 


It is known that art—literature in pat 
ticular, unless it be sheer fantasy—must kk 
based on more or less well established cor 
ventions, upon ideas that have some root 
in the general consciousness, that are a 
least somewhat familiar to the publit 
mind. It is this that gives it verisimilitud 


and finality. Even revolutionary literatutt, 


if it is to have any convincing power, must 
start from a basis of conventions, fe; 
less of how unconventional its objecti¥ 
may be. These conventions are 
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slow and gradual processes—except 
they be changed in a flash. The conven- 
tions held by white America regarding the 
Negro will be changed. Actually they are 
being changed, but they have not yet 
sufficiently changed to lessen to any great 
extent the dilemma of the Negro author. 

It would be straining the credulity of 
white America beyond the breaking point 
for a Negro writer to put out a novel deal- 
ing with the wealthy class of colored 
people. The idea of Negroes of wealth liv- 
ing in a luxurious manner is still too 
unfamiliar. Such a story would have to be 
written in a burlesque vein to make it at 
all plausible and acceptable. Before Flor- 
ence Mills and Josephine Baker implanted 
a new general idea in the public mind it 
would have been worse than a waste of 
time for a Negro author to write for white 
America the story of a Negro girl who rose 
in spite of all obstacles, racial and others, 
to a place of world success and acclaim on 
the musical revue stage. It would be proof 
of little less than supreme genius in a Negro 
poet for him to take one of the tragic 
characters in American Negro history— 
say Crispus Attucks or Nat Turner or Den- 
mark Vesey—, put heroic language in his 
mouth and have white America accept the 
work as authentic. American Negroes as 
heroes form no part of white America's 
concept of the race. Indeed, I question if 
three out of ten of the white Americans 
who will read these lines know anything 
of either Attucks, Turner or Vesey; al- 
though each of the three played a réle in 
the history of the nation. The Aframerican 
poet might take an African chief or war- 
tior, set him forth in heroic couplets or 
blank verse and present him to white 
America with infinitely greater chance of 
having his work accepted. 

But these limiting conventions held by 
white America do not constitute the whole 
difficulty of the Negro author in dealing 
with a white audience. In addition to 
these conventions regarding the Negro as 
atace, white America has certain definite 
opinions regarding the Negro as an artist, 
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regarding the scope of his efforts. White 
America has a strong feeling that Negro 
artists should refrain from making use of 
white subject matter. I mean by that, sub- 
ject matter which it feels belongs to the 
white world. In plain words, white Amer- 
ica does not welcome seeing the Negro 
competing with the white man on what it 
considers the white man’s own ground. 

In many white people this feeling is 
dormant, but brought to the test it flares 
up, if only faintly. During his first season 
in this country after his European success 
a most common criticism of Roland Hayes 
was provoked by the fact that his pro- 
gramme consisted of groups of English, 
French, German and Italian songs, clos- 
ing always with a group of Negro Spirit- 
uals. A remark frequently made was, ‘‘Why 
doesn't he confine himself to the Spirit- 
uals?’’ This in face of the fact that no 
tenor on the American concert stage could 
surpass Hayes in singing French and Ger- * 
man songs. The truth is that white Amer- 
ica was not quite prepared to relish the 
sight of a black man in a dress suit singing 
French and German love songs, and sing- 
ing them exquisitely. The first reaction 
was that there was something incongruous 
about it. It gave a jar to the old conven- 
tions and something of a shock to the 
Nordic superiority complex. The years 
have not been many since Negro players 
have dared to interpolate a love duet in a 
musical show to be witnessed by white 
people. The representation of romantic 
love-making by Negroes struck the white 
audience as somewhat ridiculous; Negroes 
were supposed to mate in a more primeval 
manner. 

White America has for a long time been 
annexing and appropriating Negro terri- 
tory, and is prone to think of every part of 
the domain it now controls as originally— 
and aboriginally—its own. One sometimes 
hears the critics in reviewing a Negro 
musical show lament the fact that it is so 
much like white musical shows. But a 
great deal of this similarity it would be 
hard to avoid because of the plain fact that 
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two out of the four chief ingredients in the 
present day white musical show, the 
music and the dancing, are directly derived 
from the Negro. These ideas and opinions 
regarding the scope of artistic effort affect 
the Negro author, the poet in particular. 
So whenever an Aframerican writer ad- 
dresses himself to white America and 
attempts to break away from or break 
through these conventions and limitations 
he makes more than an ordinary demand 
upon his literary skill and power. 

At this point it would appear that a 
most natural thing for the Negro author to 
do would be to say, ‘Damn the white 
audience!’’ and devote himself to address- 
.ing his own race exclusively. But when he 
turns from the conventions of white Amer- 
ica he runs afoul of the taboos of black 
America. He has no more absolute freedom 
to speak as he pleases addressing black 
America than he has in addressing white 
America. There are certain phases of life 
that he dare not touch, certain subjects 
that he dare not critically discuss, certain 
manners of treatment that he dare not 
use—except at the risk of rousing bitter 
resentment. It is quite possible for a 
Negro author to do a piece of work, good 
from every literary point of view, and at 
the same time bring down on his head the 
wrath of the entire colored pulpit and 
press, and gain among the literate element 
of his own people the reputation of being 
a prostitutor of his talent and a betrayer of 
his race—not by any means a pleasant 
position to get into. 

This state of mind on the part of the 
colored people may strike white America 
as stupid and intolerant, but it is not with- 
out some justification and not entirely 
without precedent; the white South on 
occasion discloses a similar sensitiveness. 
The colored people of the United States 
are anomalously situated. They are a seg- 
regated and antagonized minority in a very 
large nation, a minority unremittingly on 
the defensive. Their faults and failings are 
exploited to produce exaggerated effects. 
Consequently, they have a strong feeling 
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against exhibiting to the world anything 
but their best points. They feel that other 
groups may afford to do otherwise but, as 
yet, the Negro cannot. This is not to say 
that they refuse to listen to criticism of 
themselves, for they often listen to Negro 
speakers excoriating the race for its faults 
and foibles and vices. But these criticisms 
are not for the printed page. They are not 
for the ears or eyes of white America. 

A curious illustration of this defensive 
state of mind is found in the Negro thea- 
tres. In those wherein Negro players give 
Negro performances for Negro audiences 
all of the Negro weaknesses, real and 
reputed, are burlesqued and ridiculed in 
the most hilarious manner, and are laughed 
at and heartily enjoyed. But the presence of 
a couple of dozen white people would com- 
pletely change the psychology of the 


audience, and the players. If some of the 


performances so much enjoyed by strictly 
Negro audiences in Negro theatres were 
put on, say, in a Broadway theatre, a 
wave of indignation would sweep Aframer- 
ica from the avenues of Harlem to the 
canebrakes of Louisiana. These taboos of 
black America are as real and binding as 
the conventions of white America. Condi- 
tions may excuse if not warrant them; 
nevertheless, it is unfortunate that they 
exist, for their effect is blighting. In past 
years they have discouraged in Negro 
authors the production of everything but 
nice literature; they have operated to hold 
their work down to literature of the de 
fensive, exculpatory sort. They have a 
restraining effect at the present time which 
Negro writers are compelled to reckon 
with. 

This division of audience takes the solid 
ground from under the feet of the Negro 
writer and leaves him suspended, Either 
choice carries hampering and discouraging 
conditions. The Negro author may please 
one audience and at the same time rouse 
the resentment of the other; or he may 


please the other and totally fail to rouse | 


the interest of the one. The situation, 
moreover, constantly subjects him to the 
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temptation of posing and posturing for 
the one audience or the other; and the sin- 
cerity and soundness of his work are 
yitiated whether he poses for white or 
black. 

The dilemma is not made less puzzling by 
the fact that practically it is an extremely 
dificult thing for the Negro author in the 
United States to address himself solely to 
either of these two audiences. If he ana- 
lyzes what he writes he will find that on 
one page black America is his whole or 
main audience, and on the very next page 
white America. In fact, a psychoanalysis 
of the Negro authors of the defensive and 
exculpatory literature, written in strict 
conformity to the taboos of black America, 
would reveal that they were unconsciously 
addressing themselves mainly to white 
America. 


—, 


Ill 


I have sometimes thought it would be a 
way out, that the Negro author would 
be on surer ground and truer to himself, if 
he could disregard white America; if he 
could say to white America, ‘‘What I have 
written, I have written. I hope you'll be 
interested and like it. If not, I can’t help 
, it.” But it is impossible for a sane Amer- 
ican Negro to write with total disregard 
for nine-tenths of the people of the United 
States. Situated as his own race is amidst 
and amongst them, their influence is ir- 
resistible. 
I judge there is not a single Negro 
writer who is not, at least secondarily, im- 
pelled by the desire to make his work have 
some effect on the white world for the 
good of his race. It may be thought that 
the work of the Negro writer, on account 
of this last named condition, gains in 
pointedness what it loses in breadth. Be 
| that as it may, the situation is for the time 

one in which he is inextricably placed. Of 
| Course, the Negro author can try the ex- 
| periment of putting black America in the 
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orchestra chairs, so to speak, and keeping 
white America in the gallery, but he is 
likely at any moment to find his audience 
shifting places on him, and sometimes 
without notice. 

And now, instead of black America and 
white America as separate or alternating 
audiences, what about the combination of 
the two into one? That, I believe, is the 
only way out. However, there needs to be 
more than a combination, there needs to 
be a fusion. In time, I cannot say how 
much time, there will come a gradual and 
natural rapprochement of these two sec- 
tions of the Negro author's audience. 
There will come a breaking up and re- 
modelling of most of white America’s 
traditional stereotypes, forced by the ad- 
vancement of the Negro in the various 
phases of our national life. Black America 
will abolish many of its taboos. A suf- 
ficiently large class of colored people will 
progress enough and become strong enough 
to render a constantly sensitive and de- 
fensive attitude on the part of the race un- 
necessary and distasteful. In the end, the 
Negro author will have something close 
to a common audience, and will be about 
as free from outside limitations as other 
writers. 

Meanwhile, the making of a common 
audience out of white and black America 
presents the Negro author with enough 
difficulties to constitute a third horn of his 
dilemma. It is a task that is a very high 
test for all his skill and abilities, but it 
can be and has been accomplished. The 
equipped Negro author working at his 
best in his best known material can achieve 
this end; but, standing on his racial founda- 
tion, he must fashion something that rises 
above race, and reaches out to the universal 
in truth and beauty. And so, when a Negro 
author does write so as to fuse white and 
black America into one interested and 
approving audience he has performed no 
slight feat, and has most likely done a 
sound piece of literary work. 











THE WRITING OF “MOBY- DICK” 


BY LEWIS MUMFORD 


gan to write ‘‘Moby-Dick,"’ he owed 

his publishers, the Harpers, more than 
seven hundred dollars in advances not 
covered by royalties. He did what he could 
to reduce the scale of his living. In the 
Spring he left New York and went up to 
Broadhall with his family. The old home- 
stead that his Great-Uncle Thomas had 
sold when he emigrated to Ohio had now 
been converted into an inn, but his grand- 
father’s old desk was still mildewing in 
the barn, and Melville brought it to light, 
cleaned it up, and sat down to it. 

The Berkshires were home for Melville 
quite as much as Albany or New York; 
perhaps more so, for he had a feeling for 
the open country and its ways. By October 
he had found a nearby farmstead, with a 
house that had been an inn during the 
Eighteenth Century, an apple orchard on 
the south side, broad hay fields to the 
north, and a pasture to the west which 
ended in a woodlot on the hill. The coun- 
tryside was well-cultivated. Maple trees 
lined the highroad on each side, the wil- 
lows dropped lazily over the banks of the 
Housatonic, and on the poorer upland 
soils, where the amaranth grew, the white 
threads of birch trees stood out against the 
dark pattern of the woods. Pittsfield, a 
village with metropolitan pretensions, the 
capital of the Berkshires and the resort of 
celebrities, was only two miles or so away. 

Melville's father-in-law, Justice Shaw, 
advanced him funds on a friendly sort of 
mortgage to purchase ‘‘Arrowhead,"’ and 
he doubtless intended by modest and spas- 
modic farming, with a vegetable garden, 
hayfields, a woodlot, a cow and a horse, 
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lf 1850, the year Herman Melville be- 


to reinforce the narrow income derive 
from his books. For a man in prime health 
there was nothing injudicious in this 
arrangement. Winter leaves a considerable 
amount of free time from farm work, and 
with only a few hundred dollars in ready 
cash every year Melville might have mate 
a pretty good go of it. 

But there were handicaps. He had a wik 
and child to support; other children cam 
presently, four in all; and Elizabeth Me- 
ville was a duffer as a housekeeper. Try 
she would, she could not cook withow 
strain nor manage a hired girl; and he 
chief equipment for facing the work and 
the Winter was an admirable set of pany 
dresses and slippers. Melville's picked- 
knowledge of cookery must have bea 
called upon for service during the fim 
weeks they were definitely on their own; 
and presently Mrs. Maria Melville ani 
his sisters came to join the household, i 
order to teach Elizabeth the rudiments 
the household arts. It was a humiliating 
experience for Elizabeth; but there was 00 
help for it. 

The many hands in ‘‘Arrowhead”’ doubt- 
less made light work, but they also mate 
inroads upon the larder, and what the 
Melvilles gained in service they lost i 
supplies. Fortunately, the house itself had 
many rooms, although it did not so much 
exist in its own right, as it did as a sorta 
annex to the chimney, a vast brick strut 
ture, with a circumference of forty-eight 
feet at the base. The chimney swallowed 
wood on a Winter day as a whale swallow 
little fishes. 

On any realistic canvas, this new mov, 
with all its unexpected burdens, was # 
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dubious one. But in 1850 Melville was at 
the top of his energies: the impetus from 
“Typee”’ and “‘Omoo"’ had not been lost: 
the reception in England had probably 
added to his confidence; and when he 
looked around him, the American scene 
itself reinforced his courage and his con- 
yictions, and gave him new strength. 


II 


In the Spring of 1850, ‘“The Scarlet Letter’’ 
appeared, and Melville presently awoke to 
find that Hawthorne, whose books he had 
hitherto kept away from, despite the 
praise of them he had heard, was a kindred 

irit. ‘A man of deep and noble nature 
has taken hold of me in this seclusion,’’ he 
exclaimed. “‘His wild witch-voice rings 
through me; or, in softer cadences, I seem 
to hear it in the songs of the hillside birds 
that sing in the larch trees at my window.”’ 

Melville, on coming back to America 
had begun to doubt whether he could find 
even an audience among his fellow-coun- 
trymen, but here, at last, was one man 
capable of understanding every part of 
him. When, this Summer, he came upon 
“Mosses From an Old Manse,"’ he realized 
he had lost much by his aloofness from the 
Salem magician. He hastened to repair his 
neglect, for he soon gave to the Literary 
World one of the best appreciations of Haw- 


thorne, and incidentally one of the keenest | 


expositions of the situation of the creative 
writer in America, written up to that time. 

Hawthorne, without all of Rembrandt's 
warmth, had this great quality of Rem- 
brandt: there were blacks in the midst of 
his sunlight, as Melville had found there 
were blacks in the world. The blackness 
fixed and fascinated Melville: it brought 
Hawthorne to the level of Shakespeare, 
not in language and performance, perhaps, 
but in insight: “‘those occasional flashings- 
forth of the intuitive truth in him; those 
short, quick probings at the very axis of 
teali ” 


Melville had re-discovered Shakespeare 
only two years before: and that discovery, 
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reserved happily for maturity, had con- 
tributed decisively to his own rapid bur- 
geoning, ‘‘Dolt and ass that I am,"’ he had 
exclaimed then, ‘I have lived more than 
twenty-nine years, and until a few days 
ago never made close acquaintance with 
the divine William. Ah, he’s full of ser- 
mons-on-the-mount, and gentle, aye, al- 
most as Jesus. I take such men to be in- 
spired. If another Messiah ever comes he 
will be in Shakespeare's person.”” 
Shakespeare thus prepared the way for 
Hawthorne in Melville's mind. One might 
really get to the bottom of the matter with 
Hawthorne. That possibility piqued Mel- 
ville. He risked much in utterance himself; 
and he hoped that Hawthorne would 
venture much in return. When they at last 
became friends, he contrived a hundred 
different ways of assaulting Hawthorne's 
reserve: he staggered up mountains, un- 
covered mounds of débris, jumped gaily 
off into innumerable abysses, all to excite 
Hawthorne to some equivalent disclosure. 
He did not know at the outset of his en- 
thusiasm that nothing would ever shake 
that glacial reserve, that no leaps and 
sorties of his would stimulate Hawthorne 
to put one foot before the other. But his 
new friend caused him to hope for much; 
and that hope mingled with the plan of 
*“Moby-Dick"’ while he was writing it. 
Melville had partly realized before that 
other men were working below the surface 
of things in America; but the Transcen- 
dentalists had put him off a little by rally- 
ing around them the people who thought 
they were lifting themselves above ma- 
terial things by taking cold water rubs, on 
principle, or by being dreadfully concerned 
over the items of their diet or the cut of 
their clothes; whereas Melville felt that 
champagne and oysters were the proper 
nourishment for the body, if one could get 
them, and he believed that one was less 
devoted to the material life when one ac- 
cepted its daily routine than when one 
attempted to make plain living the equiv- 
alent of high thinking, and lost true sim- 
plicity by making its attainment such a 
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complicated matter. Even Hawthorne at 
first seemed to lack something. He was 
wonderfully subtle, Melville wrote to Mr. 
- Duyckinck, and his deeper meanings were 
worthy of a Brahmin. Still, there was 
something lacking—a good deal lacking 
to the plump sphericality of the man. What 
was that? He doesn’t patronize the butcher 
—he needs roast-beef, done rare. 

Hawthorne became Melville's sole con- 
nection with the Transcendentalists and it 
never developed into a very deep union. 
Melville had listened to a lecture of Emer- 
son's a year before and defended Emerson 
“ from Mr. Duyckinck’s censure: he re- 
spected this Plato who spoke through his 
nose. If Emerson was a fool, Melville had 
rather be a fool than a wise man, and if he 
owed much to Sir Thomas Browne, well, 
no one was his own sire: the debt was a 
universal one. Emerson at least dived; and 
Melville loved all men who dive. ‘‘Any 
fish can swim near the surface, but it takes 
a great whale to go downstairs five miles 
or more, and if he don’t attain the bottom, 
why, all the lead in Galena can't fashion 
the plummet that will.’’ That justified 
Emerson: but except as one diver with an- 
other, Melville felt no kinship with him. 
“I do not oscillate in Emerson's rainbow, 
but prefer to hang myself in mine own 
halter than to swing in any other man’s 
swing.’’ It was the sunniness, the mild- 
ness, the absence of curses, shadows, ship- 
wrecks in Emerson's philosophy that set 
Melville against it. Emerson was the per- 
petual passenger who stayed below in bad 
weather, trusting that the captain would 
take care of the ship; Melville was the 
sailor who climbed aloft. 

Hawthorne, then, was a man to be 
grateful for: the smell of young beeches and 
hemlocks was upon him, wrote Melville; 
the broad prairies were in his soul; he had 
these qualities because he was an American 
and deeply part of the scene; but, in addi- 
tion, he had an eye for dankness and decay 
and for the inscrutable malevolence of the 
universe; he was no sundial that records 
only the smiling hours of life. If the coun- 
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try could nourish Hawthorne, and if Hay. 
thorne could produce ‘“The Scarlet Lette," 
and the ‘‘Mosses,’’ well, what might ng 
Melville himself put forth? 

Melville did not suppose, when he wrot, 
his encomium of Hawthorne, that this 
same Summer would bring the two into 
contact, that they would become neigh. 
bors, near enough to make occasion, 
visits by horseback or wagon, and that, 
despite his premonition that ‘‘on a 
sonal interview no great author has eve 
come up to the idea of his reader,” he 
would find in Hawthorne, the man, or for 
a time appear to find, that comrade and 
friend for whom he had been looking 
There was, it is true, half a generation be 
tween them; and that distance makes ip 
timacy difficult, unless the older man i 
willing to treat the younger one as a 
assured equal. How Hawthorne himself 
felt about the matter it is hard to tell: Me- 
ville realized that his own boisterous de 
mocracy, which recognized the thief i 
the jail as the equal of George Washington, 
might grate on Hawthorne a little, and 
that, like an English Howard in the 
presence of a plebeian, Hawthorne's inte- 
lectual aristocracy might shrink at this 
claim and this contract. But Melville had 
no lack of faith in his own powers; and he 
put forth the claim to equality with easy 
frankness; and unless he was unusually 
insensitive at this point, his letters would 
indicate that Hawthorne accepted the te 
lationship on Melville's terms. 


Ill 


On August 5, 1850, Hawthorne noted i 
his ‘‘American Notebook”’ that he drove 
from Lenox, near which he lived in a pent 
rious red farmhouse, to Stockbridge, 
where he found at the house of Fields, the 
Boston publisher, Dr. Holmes, Mr. Duyck- 
inck of New York, Mr. Cornelius Mathews 
and Herman Melville. They ascended the 


Monument mountain and the party wa ) 


caught in a shower: according to traditioa, 
it was during that Summer storm, under’ 
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shoulder of rock where they had taken ref- 
uge, that these two stormy souls first over- 
came their reticence and plowed through 
conversation to a deeper intimacy. 

The New Yorkers called on Hawthorne 
in the forenoon, two days later, and Haw- 
thorne treated them to a couple of bottles 
of Mr. Mansfield’s champagne; and from 
that time on Melville was a familiar visitor 
in the household. The family called him 
Mr. Omoo; young Julian said that he loved 
Mr. Melville as well as his mama and papa 
and Una; Melville would sometimes ride 
over in the evening with his great dog, 
and the children would ride on the dog's 
back. Even Sophia Hawthorne was fasci- 
nated by him; she, who adored her 
husband's dark, lustrous eyes, was puzzled 
and a little disturbed by Melville's; and 
her tribute to him is all the more notable 
when one remembers her complete pre- 
occupation with her husband. She wrote: 


I am not quite sure, that I do not think him a 
very great man....A man with a true, warm 
heart, and a soul and an intellect—with life to 
his finger-tips; earnest, sincere and reverent; very 
tender and modest. He has very keen perceptive 
power; but what astonishes me is that his eyes 
are not large and deep. He seems to me to see 
everything accurately; and how he can do so with 
his small eyes I cannot tell. They are not keen 
eyes, either, but quite undistinguished in any 
way. His nose is straight and handsome, his 
mouth expressive of sensibility and emotion. He 
is tall and erect, with an air free, brave and manly. 
When conversing, he is full of gesture and force, \ 
and loses himself in his subject. There is no grace 
or polish. 


In Melville’s growing spiritual loneli- 
ness, he needed the affection of a sympa- 
thetic mind, and for a while he could per- 
suade himself that, even in Hawthorne's 
silences, he had it. Each conversation 
Opened new vistas: the night talks would 
often be a prelude to next morning's letters, 
and in those letters, particularly in those 
which remain from the period covered by 
“Moby-Dick,"’ Melville exposed the seamy 
depths of his own spirit. He had no reti- 
cences before Hawthorne, and above all, 
no false modesty. Life was becoming a long 
stage, with no inn in sight, and night 
coming, and the body cold. But with Haw- 
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thorne for a fellow-passenger, Melville 
was content and could be happy. “‘I shall 
leave the world, I feel, with more satisfac- 
tion for having come to know you. Know- 
ing you persuades me more than the Bible 
of our immortality."" The hectic, desper- 
ate, ecstatic letters Melville wrote his 
friend during the short year and a half 
that brought them together in the Berk- 
shires give one a surer insight into Mel- 
ville’s moods and aims than any other 
pages he ever wrote. Had the relation per- 
sisted, had Hawthorne’s response been 
wholly adequate, Melville might have 
weathered more buoyantly the tempest 
that set in with ‘‘Moby-Dick.”’ 

But Hawthorne was essentially as re- 
mote from Melville as he was from the 
worthies of the Customs House at Salem 
or the sea captains he had exchanged civili- 
ties with over a mug of ale. Though one 
could see daylight and the blue sky from 
the bottom of his well, there was not 
enough of it to share with any companion. 
If he was touched by the homage of the 
younger man, he could not fully recipro- 
cate it. He recognized Melville’s moral 
earnestness and intellectual vigor; but I 
doubt if he once suspected that his ex- 
travagant friend was far nearer, by temper- 
ament and expression, to the heart of 
Shakespeare's genius than he himself was. 
In seizing upon Hawthorne as another, 
self, Melville more than once did homage 
to his own genius: his descriptions of Haw- 
thorne’s powers are mearer to his own 
than to Hawthorne's. 

Melville's relations with Hawthorne 
count as one of the tragedies of his life; and 
it was more than a minor one. Friendship 
itself must have seemed a mockery when he 
found that the dearest friend and closest 
intellectual companion he had ever met 
was bound tight in his arctic ice, and many 
leagues away. But he had no sense of the 
distance between them until he attempted 
to span it: and it must have been with 
amazement, with incredulity, that he 
finally read the story of Ethan Brand, 
written during the prime year of their 
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friendship, and discovered what in his 
heart of hearts Hawthorne felt about his 
(Melville's) lofty pride and quests. 

Ethan Brand is a charcoal-burner who 
has left his home in order to discover the 
Unpardonable Sin; he finally returns to his 
kiln and his neighbors to announce, after 
his long wanderings, that he has found 
the sin in his own breast. Brand's language 
is a parody of Ahab’s in ‘‘Moby-Dick’’; 
and what Hawthorne says about Brand he 
meant to apply, I have no doubt, possibly 
by way of warning, to Melville himself. 
Ethan Brand remembered, said Hawthorne, 
(echoing Melville’s words in the scene 
where Ahab recalls his first pursuit of the 
whale), 


he remembered how the night dew had fallen 
upon him,—how the dark forest had whispered 
to him,—how the stars had gleamed upon him,— 
a simple and — man, watching the fire in the 
years gone by, and ever musing as it burned. He 
remembered with what tenderness, with what 
love and sympathy for mankind, and what pity 
for human guilt and woe, he had first begun to 
contemplate those ideas which afterwards be- 
came the inspiration of his life; with what rever- 
ence he had then looked into the heart of man, 
viewing it as a temple originally divine, and, 
however desecrated, still to Be held sacred by his 
brother; with what awful fear he had deprecated 
the success of his pursuit, and prayed that the 
Unpardonable Sin might never be revealed to him. 

en ensued that vast intellectual develop- 
ment, which, in its progress, disturbed the counter- 
poise between his mind and heart. The Idea that 
possessed his life had operated as a means of edu- 
cation; it had gone on cultivating his powers to 
the highest point of which they were susceptible; 
it had raised him from the level of an unlettered 
laborer to stand on a star-lit eminence, whither 
the philosophers of the earth, laden with the 
lore of universities, might vainly strive to clamber 
after him. So much for the intellect! But where 
was the heart? That, indeed, had withered,—had 
contracted,—had hardened,—had perished! Ic 
had ceased to partake of the universal throb. He 
had lost his hold of the magnetic chain of human- 
ity. He was no longer a brother-man, opening the 
chambers or the dungeons of our common nature 
by the key of holy sympathy, which gave him a 
right to share in all its secrets; he was now a 
cold observer, looking on mankind as the sub- 
ject of his experiment. . . . Thus Ethan Brand be- 
came a fiend. He began to be so from the moment 
his moral nature had ceased to keep the pace of 
improvement with his intellect. 


We do not know when Melville dis- 
covered these words or felt their jagged 
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edges in his bosom: but we can be certaj 
that from that day forth the friendship 
between the two men sank like a stone ig 
quicksand. Hawthorne had committed the 
unpardonable sin of friendship; he had 
failed in sympathy. All of Melville's loy 
recoiled from the icy strangeness of that 
friendship which was no friendship, from 
that understanding which was almos 
enmity. 

Perhaps Ethan Brand was not Melville? 
Perhaps it was but a shadowy suggestion, 
influenced more by Ahab than by his 
author? Melville must have attempted this 
sort of reconciliation more than once: but 
Hawthorne's words would stick: yes, they 
would stick because of the touch of truth 
in them, and because, once Hawthorne's 
hand was withdrawn, the magnetic chaia 
of humanity indeed would seem broken, 
This, however, was the crisis of their 
friendship; and Melville had no inkling of 
the outcome while he was writing ‘*Moby- 
Dick."’ There is no doubt that the presence 
of Hawthorne fortified him for that en- 
deavor. 


IV 


Some time in 1850, towards the close of 
Summer, he must have begun to write 
**Moby-Dick,”’ for the book, which isa 
long one, was finished in the Summer of 
1851. In back of the actual writing went 
considerable amount of preparation; and 
one does not know how long before the 
theme of the book had begun to root itself 
in Melville's mind. The work itself shows 
that he had reached out for every book on 
whaling he could lay hands on, practically 
every book that had been written, and, in 
addition, he had made note of every quote 
tion and allusion to the whale he had met 
in his wide, miscellaneous reading. 
Scholarship as well as personal expefi- 
ence went into this writing. One of the 
best modern writers upon whaling, Fraak 
Bullen, the author of ‘‘The Cruise of the 
Cachalot,’’ confesses he would never have 
gone further with his own work had he 
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known about the wealth of information 
and detail that went into “‘Moby-Dick”’ 
before he set out. Did Melville consciously 
save the greatest of his ocean experiences 
for his maturity ? Did he wait for Leviathan 
to develop in his soul? Did he begin an- 
other ‘‘White Jacket”’ or ‘““Typee,"” and 
become conscious, in the act of writing, of 
this deepening of his insight, this integra- 
tion of his powers, and of the vast fable 
that was now at his command? 
One cannot even make a reasonable con- 
about the matter. All one knows 
are the actual conditions under which 
“Moby-Dick’’ was written, the reactions 
of the writing itself upon Melville, and its 
final result—the story of the white whale. 
Conceive of Melville in his new home, 
as he embarks upon the most extensive of 
his spiritual voyages. The furniture has 
been removed to his new house, the beds 
put up, the heavier articles shifted and re- 
shifted, and, by a month's work outdoors, 
the woodpile has grown and the hay been 
stowed into the hayloft. For the moment, 
all his relations are well-poised: Barney is 
through the period of teething, Elizabeth 
has help in her housework and the first 
tension of removal is over; Mr. Duyckinck 
occasionally, with the most tactful sort of 
generosity, sends up a case of champagne 
in a wicker cradle or a fragrant bundle of 
cigars, or he suggests a review to be 
written. He even tries to nourish Mel- 
ville’s reputation by abetting someone 
who wishes to write about him in the 
papers and publish a portrait of the famous 
author. 
Here Melville's pride rebuffs this rudi- 
mentary effort at an art which has become 


| aloathsome sore in our own time. He re- 


fuses his picture. “‘The fact is,’’ he ex- 
plains, ‘‘almost everybody is having his 
mug engraved nowadays, so that this test 
of distinction is getting to be reversed; and 
therefore, to see one’s mug in a magazine 
is presumptive evidence that he's a no- 
body. . . . I respectfully decline to be ob- 
livionated.’’ But the contact with Duyckinck 
is warmly reassuring; and at the least 
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Melville can look forward once a week to 
a copy of the Literary World. 

Below the edge of Melville's horizon is 
this new friend, Hawthorne, and, as he 
raises his eyes from the desk in his second 
story chamber, and looks through the 
single small window that faces the north, 
he sees the wide valley sweeping across to 
successive ridges of hills, dominated by 
Mt. Greylock—otherwise called, from the 
double hump in the ridge, Saddleback. 
The spirits caper in the Autumn air; 
there are glowing Byzantine days when 
the heavens reflect the hues of the October 
apples, when the sky is so ripe and ruddy 
it seems there must be harvest home for 
the angels. 

Neither the Rhine nor the Moselle pro- 
duces anything so heady as the landscape 
of the Berkshires in Autumn. Now is the 
time to begin. When Melville writes his 
first words, ‘‘Call me Ishmael,’’ he is writ- 
ing out of his health and ecstasy: he him- 
self is not an outcast, nor is his spirit 
drooping with the “‘hypos”’: his first 
touch is a dark one, because his canvas 
demands it. He is about to build up a vast 
pyramid of contrasts between the white- 
ness of external evil and the blackness of 
man’s inner doom, and he faces this drama 
with his full powers. 

The apples are gathered; the Autumn 
plowing is done; Melville is at work. The 
mood of creation is upon him: he is ready, 
not for one book but for fifty books: if Mr. 
Duyckinck would only send him about 
fifty fast writing youths with an easy 
style, not averse to polishing their letters, 
he might set them all to work. ‘‘It is not 
so much the paucity, as the superabun- 
dance of material that seems to incapacitate 
modern authors,’’ he had written that 
Summer. In this Autumn ferment, he has 
scarcely time to think about his future 
books separately; in lieu of fifty youths, he 
must pack as much as possible into one 
book. He scarcely breaks his way through 
a chapter or two before he realizes that he 
has found his theme; and the only question 
is how to quarry this marble, how to get 
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it out. His apprenticeship is at last defi- 
nitely over: he is at work on the temple 
itself—such a temple as a Dante, a Shake- 
speare, a Webster, a Marlowe, a Browne, 
might each in his way have conceived. 

The days go by; the leaves fall; the 
candlelight comes early; the mice creep 
into the cupboard and make nests for 
themselves in the woodpile; the wide 
meadows become as bleak as a grey sea. 
In this most inland scene, with only the 
Housatonic to connect him with the wa- 
tery world, Melville still dreams of the sea; 
his thoughts center on the sea, its creatures, 
its boats, its fish, its men, its deeper mon- 
sters. Oh! for a dash of salt spray! he cries; 
and in lieu of it, he draws upon experience 
and memory for the savor. The days grow 
cold. Snow hems in the roof and chimney 
of ‘‘Arrowhead.’’ Melville has a sea-feel- 
ing all the more. When he looks out of his 
little window on rising, he feels as if he 
were looking out of his porthole in the 
midst of the Atlantic. His room seems a 
ship's cabin, and at nights, when he 
wakes up and hears the wind shrieking, 
he can almost fancy there is too much sail 
on the house, and he had better go up on 
the roof and rig in the chimney. 

On a Winter morning he rises at eight, 
helps his horse to his hay and the cow to 
her pumpkin; then, with his own break- 
fast over, he goes to his workroom and 
lights the fire, runs rapidly through the 
MS. and starts to work. At half past two 
a knock comes. He does not answer. Again 
the knock and again: till he rises from his 
writing, almost mechanically, and re- 
sumes the external round: feed for the 
horse and cow, then dinner, then he rigs 
up his sleigh and goes off to the village 
for the mail, for supplies, for a little 
friendly chaffer perhaps round the tavern 
bar. So one day follows another on the sur- 
face; but within, there is change and 
tumult: Melville, like Ahab, finds a crea- 
ture tearing at his vitals, and that creature 
the thing he has created. 


How then with me, writing of this Leviathan? 
Unconsciously, my chirography expands into 


placard capitals. Give me a condor's quill! Give 
me Vesuvius’ crater for an inkstand. Friends! 
hold my arms! For in the mere act of penning 
thoughts of this Leviathan, they weary me, 
make me faint with the outreaching com 
siveness of sweep, as if to include the whole circle 
of the sciences, and all the generations of whales, 
and men, and mastodons, past, present, and to 
come, with all the revolving panoramas of empi 
on earth, and throughout the whole univ 


not excluding its suburbs. Such, and so 
ing, is the virtue of a large and liberal theme! We 
expand to its bulk. To = a mighty volume 
you must choose a mighty theme. No great and 
enduring volume can ever be written upon the 
flea, though many there be who have tried it, 

Such intensity of effort, so many hour 
of writing and reading, are as exhausting 
as the direction of a battle: but there is no 
laying up in Winter quarters, no delegation 
of responsibility; the writer does not live 
outside his book; the world, the familiar, 
homely world becomes a weak picture, and 
his imagination is the body and blood of 
reality. 

Well, ‘‘Moby-Dick’’ is worth the 
trouble; the very writing of it becomesa 
powerful instrument in his own develop 
ment. What absorbs so much of his time 
and life is not the book alone ‘‘but the 
primitive elementalizing of the strange 
stuff, which in the act of attempting the 
book, has upheaved and upgushed in his 
soul. Two books are being writ; of which 
the world shall only see one, and that the 
bungled one. The larger book, and the ia- 
finitely better, is for . . . [his] own private 
shelf. That it is whose unfathomable crav- 
ings drunk his blood: the other only de 
mands ink." 

Melville knows he must not let up on 
this work; he flogs himself to get his utter- 
most into it. This small aperture and 
northern light are bad for his eyes: 20 
matter: he writes with one eye closed and 
the other blinking. By December, in the 
evening, he is exhausted; he spends the 
aftermath of the day in a sort of physical 
trance, but already his mind is anticipating 
the developments of the next day, and he 
is up early, and goes back to his task. 

Spring comes; but it is no Spring for 
Melville. He will not even be bothered for 
dinner. Some days he sits at his desk till 
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4jo without writing a word; in the Spring 
twilight, when the catkins of the maples 

in the mild sunset and the blue birds 
dart about the field like unfettered flowers, 
he at last comes out and creeps about like 
sn owl. If he plows and plants, he does it 
mechanically; his heart is not in it, and he 
is not nourished by it. In the midst of his 
writing, his soul reaches a pitch of exalta- 
tion, as it does defiantly in a terrible gale, 
when the hand is firmly on the wheel, and 
the dangerous seas that wash the deck do 
not loosen the hold. The letters that he 
writes to Hawthorne then are prophetic, 
and deep, and full of proud mastery. In 
building up his vast symbol of the Whale, 
he strips the universe down to his own ego; 
like Ahab himself, he says No to all 
the powers and dominions that lie be- 
yond it. 

But the soft milky air of June gets the 
better of his humors. Every breath of the 
warm earth, the spicy perfume of wild 
strawberries, the honeyed odor of the lo- 
cust trees, the dank green fragrance of 
fens, the sight of buttercups making the 
fields sunny even on dull days, or the 
daisies turning the high grass into the 
whitish green color of the ocean when the 
waves disperse on the beach, the warm 
feeling of animal contentment that the sun 
itself pours into a man—all these things 
renew his energies and purify his spirits. 
Melville relaxes and refreshes himself in 
the sunlight, building an addition to the 
house, and plowing and sowing, and 
watching the green shoots rise. He does 
not doubt the reality of his black moments; 
for, as he tells Hawthorne, in the bound- 
kss, trackless, but still glorious wilder- 
ness of the universe, where he and Haw- 
thorne are outposts, there are savage Indi- 
ans as well as mosquitos; still, one does 
not go on fighting them forever. As for the 
crotchety and over-doleful chimeras, ‘‘the 
like of you and me, and some others, form-’ 
ing a chain of God's outposts around the 
world, must be content to encounter them 
tow and then, and fight them as best we 
can.” 
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Melville goes down to New York to see 
**Moby-Dick"’ through the press, but the 
oppressive, humid days in that Babylonish 
brick-kiln, and the long delays of the 
printers disgust him. He comes back to the 
country, and purposes to end the book, if 
possible, reclining on the grass, or watch- 
ing the clouds play on a Summer afternoon 
around old Greylock, from the newly 
built porch he has added to the north side 
of the house, where the view lies. 

The tail of ‘‘Moby-Dick"’ is not cooked 
yet, though the hell-fire in which the book 
was broiled might not unreasonably have 
charred it before this. Melville's intention 
is sane enough, if only he had the leisure 
to cultivate the calm, grass-growing 
mood; but no: he must keep on patching 
and tinkering with his buildings. In July 
the hay waits for no author to finish his 
chapter: there are a hundred chores to keep 
him away from his book, still more from 
questions about the universe and its mean- 
ing and evil and truth and all those aspects 
of reality that need a Hawthorne for perfect 
communication. There is no help for it; he 
must go back to New York to finish the 
book in a third-story room, where there 
is no cow to milk, no horse to feed, no 
sister or wife or mother to be a little hurt 
or concerned by his inattentiveness or 
moodiness. 

These last straining days in New York 
were not unlike, one might guess, those 
that Pierre experienced: the book that was 
begun in health and exuberance in the 
keen, riotous air of October in the Berk- 
shires was finished in exacerbation and 
depression and desolation in the humid 
dog days of a dirty, unkempt city, days of 
unrelieved sunlight, followed by afternoon 
thunderstorms that leave the air even 
heavier than before, the pavements steam- 
ing, the waves of warm, unpleasant air 
carrying slight odors of putrefaction, 
wafted upward into even the third story. 


In the earlier progress of the book, he had found 
some relief in making his regular evening walk 
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through the greatest thoroughfares of the city; 
and so the utter desolation of his soul might feel 
itself more intensely against the bodies of the 
hurrying thousands. Then he began to be sensible 
of more fancying stormy nights than pleasant 
ones; for then the great thoroughfares were less 
thronged, and the innumerable shop-awnings 
fla and beat like schooners’ broad sails in a 
gale, and the shutters banged like lashed bul- 
warks; and the slates fell hurtling like displaced 
ship's blocks from aloft. Stemming such tem 
through the deserted streets, Pierre felt a dark 
triumphant joy; that while others had crawled in 
fear to their kennels, he alone defied the storm- 
admiral, whose most vindictive pelting of hail- 
stones,—striking his iron-framed fiery furnace of 
a body—melted into soft dew, and so, harmlessly 
trickled off him. By-and-by, of such howling, 
pelting nights, he began to bend his steps down 
the narrow side streets, in quest of the more se- 
cluded and mysterious taprooms. There he would 
feel a singular satisfaction in sitting down all 
dripping in a chair, ordering his half pint of ale 

ore him, and drawing over his cap to protect 
his eyes from the light, eye the wanted ties of the 
social castaways, who here had their haunts from 
bitterest midnights. But at last he began to feel a 
distaste for even these; and now nothing but the 
utter night-desolation of the obscurest ware- 
housing lanes would content him, or be at all 
sufferable to him. 


**‘Dollars damn me,’ he wrote to Haw- 
thorne, ‘‘and the malicious devil is forever 
grinning in upon me, holding the door 
ajar. My dear Sir, a presentiment is upon 
me.—I shall at last be worn out and perish, 
like an old nutmeg-grater, grated to pieces 
by the constant attrition of the nutmeg.” 


What I feel most moved to write, that is banned,— 
it will not pay. Yet, altogether write the other 
way I cannot. So the product is a final hash; and 
all my books are botches. . . . But I was talking 
about the “‘whale."’ As the fisherman says, ‘‘he 
was in his flurry’’ when I left him some three 
weeks ago. I'm going to take him up by his jaw, 
however, before long and finish him up in some 
fashion or another. What's the use of p Fado we 
what, in its very essence, is so short-lived as a 
modern book? Though I wrote the Gospels in this 
century, I should die in the gutter. What reputa- 
tion H. M. has is horrible. Think of it! To go 
down to posterity as the man who lived among 
the cannibals. When I speak of posterity in refer- 
ence to myself, I only mean the babies who will 
probably be born in the moment immediately 
ensuing upon my giving up the ghost. . . . I shall 
go down to them in all likelihood. . . . I have 
come to regard this matter of Fame as the most 
transparent of all vanities. I read Solomon more 
and more, and every time see d and dee 

and unspeakable meanings in him. I did not think 
of Fame, a year ago, as I do now. My develop- 
ment has all been within a few years past. I am 





like one of those seeds taken out of the i 
pyramids which, after being three thowsady a 
a seed, and nothing but a seed, being planted ig 
English soil, it developed itself, grew to 
ness, and then fell to mould. So I. Until was 
twenty-five, I had no development at all. From 
twenty-fifth year I date my life. Three weeks hay 
scarcely passed, at any time between then an 
now, that I have not unfolded within mysef 
But I feel that I am now come to the utmost led 
of the bulb, and that shortly the flower must {aij 
to the mould. 


If it was in a mood of confidence ap 





















creative delight that he sounded his depthy ‘ 
in “‘Moby-Dick,”’ it was in this othe A 
mood, chastened, almost fearful, that hi} ‘ 

stripped ego rose to the surface after thi) 19> th 
sustained plunge. He had looked into th which 
abyss: he was dizzy, terrified, appalled is the 
His letters to Hawthorne have this mingle classifi 
sense of terror and exaltation: they a the lar 
the mood of the last part of ‘‘Moby-Dick."| States. 
His notes to Mr. Duyckinck are still jog} ®t ™ 
ular and robust; they might be the work} © 4PP 


of the imperturbable Stubb or the jaunty} 44¥Or 
Flask: but that is because Melville gay 


Mr. Duyckinck only a part of himself, for clas 
polite, free-and-easy, effervescent si do wit 
meant for appreciative eating and have 0 
itous drinking, the side he doubtless decrep 
to his family and housemates, when e 
ness did not bury him from their sight Py ya 


the last people who could share or under] ™*$ 
stand his quest, his insight, his triumph} "7 ™ 

There is no question of wearing a masky 00 
both sides of Melville are authentic but the} He flo 
deeper part of him, which would unde 
happier circumstances have served as bal) PAB 
last and made him face the waves mor 
steadily, claimed too much of his inne} SP 
space: he lost buoyancy, the water crept pom 
above the water-line, the ship rode danger sprawl 
ously. Now, however, we are speaking of und, 
the consequences of Melville's writing the floc 
“Moby-Dick."” The book itself was pub| *70te 
lished toward the end of 1851 by Bentley, a 
in England, and a little later in the sam} (“4 


year by the Harpers in New York. rb 
Whether it was an angel or a devil that ee 


Melville had struggled with this long yeat, 


he had wrestled magnificently, and th | aye 
book was done. oy 














made a living writing confession 

stories for the sex magazines, has a 
job this year, at a rattling good salary, 
which is the strangest I ever heard of. She 
is the head advertising copy-writer in the 
dassified advertising department of one of 
the largest daily newspapers in the United 
States. She assures me that her position is 
| not unique. Almost all large newspapers, 
it appears, have her counterpart in en- 
deavor, if not in genius. 

This work of hers as a writer of copy 
for classified advertisements has nothing to 
do with the writing of ads for people who 
have old pianos and radios and other such 
decrepit lares and penates for sale. Over 
of the advertisements she writes are 

for the Help Wanted columns of the classi- 
fied section of her paper. Last Sunday, at 
my invitation, she brought this classified 
section to my house. We spread it out upon 
the floor, and, under the impetus of my 
second best Bourbon, analyzed its eleven 


A’= friend of mine, who last year 





It seems that the classified sections of 
tewspapers are drawn and quartered by a 
system of agate lineage. First, as she 
stawled upon the floor, blue pencil in 
land, chin in palm, elbow resting upon 
the floor, she figured up the entire lineage 
devoted that Sunday to Help Wanted, 
Maleand Female, classified advertisements. 
Then, ad by ad, she checked off those which 
the called phonies. Some of these phonies 
the had herself written. Others had been 
written by advertising agencies with de- 

ts dedicated to the writing of copy 
the classified columns on a service fee 


riting 
ntley, 
same 
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Some, again, had been written by gifted 
men in the employ of the firms which in- 
serted them. She checked off as phonies 
only those of which she was absolutely 
Ccertain—leaving any doubtful ones in the 
bona fide category. The phony ads con- 
stituted 67% of all the lineage in the Help 
Wanted sections. You don’t believe it? Nor 
did I. Here is one of the phonies which she 
had written herself: 


Suppose that you were to sit down, take a piece 
of paper and a pencil and start to make a picture 
of a perfect job. . . . What's the first thing you'd 
put into this picture of the ideal job? 

MONEY! OF COURSE 


We have to offer to you the largest commissions, 
the finest lots and the most perfect office aid, in 
the way of chartered cars and busses and live 
leads, of any real estate firm in the city. Therefore, 
in this ideal job, you'll make more money than 
you ever made before in your life, no matter what 
you may be making now. 

You don't need to do missionary work to sell 
our properties. In our new South Side subdivision 
there are already thirty bungalows being erected. 
You don't have to talk vaguely about improve- 
ments to come. The improvements are already 
there. Water, gas, electric light wiring, sewers 
and sidewalks! 

It doesn’t matter whether or not you've ever 
had any experience selling real estate. If you're 
ever going to snap out of that rut you're in, now 
is the time to do it. It is nothing at all unusual 
for men who never made over $40 a week in their 
lives to come in a oy ey cy 
experience, start to make $100, $200, $500 a week. 
. . « There's absolutely no limit to whas you may 


earn. 

Drop in today for a talk. We'll tell you how we 
are going to train you, by our psychological 
— If you make good right away, as many 

, we'll appoint you a crew manager, at a salary 
of $250 a week, and all " ” 

And advancement with us doesn't stop there. 
If, after a year or so as a crew manager, you show 
unusual ilities, we'll give you a whole sub- 
division you'll have crew managers under 
you. You'll draw, beside a large weekly salary, 
an overriding commission on everything sold by 
the men oie you. 
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There is room at the very top with us. All of 
Our executives came to us as salesmen. Some of 
them were bookkeepers or clerks in department 
stores two or three years ago. Now they are draw- 
ing down their $50,000 a year, and more! You can 
do what they did. Don’t hesitate. Come th and 
talk things over, anyway. We have on our staff 
a characterologist who can tell you absolutely 
whether or not you are fitted for real estate sales- 
manship. Come right in today—don't put it off. 


This was not the longest classified ad- 
vertisement in the paper. There were much 
longer ones, some of them almost a full 
column, containing from three to five hun- 
dred words in agate type, with headings 
running as high as twenty-four point type. 

Also, scattered throughout the classified 
Help Wanted section, were various am- 
biguous smaller ads. Here is one of them— 
one that my friend had written: 

Several times in the past I have selected inexperi- 

enced men and carefully trained them for my 

work. If you can pass the short, interesting test I 

apply to applicants, you need not fear that your 

earnings will be unsatisfactory. You can prac- 


tically name your own salary. The work I have to 
offer is not hard, and the hours are short. 


These phony ads, as I have said, con- 
stituted 67% of all the lineage in the classi- 
fied columns—mnor 67% of all the ads. “ig- 
uring up the number of individual classi- 
fied ads, the phony ones amounted to 31% 
of the total. This difference was due to the 
fact that the bona fide ads were all much 
shorter, some of them not over two or 
three agate lines. 


II 


My friend receives her salary directly 
from the paper. She is part of the Service 
offered free to advertisers. A real estate man 
wishing to insert an advertisement for 
salesmen may either write the advertise- 
ment himself, have his agency write it, or, 
if he has no agency, simply pay for so many 
lines, give the classified copy-writer his 
general ideas, and have his ad written for 
nothing. 

Perhaps, by this time, you are wondering, 
as I did, why employers in the America of 
today should be seeking employés after the 
manner of the Romans seeking the Sabines. 
























For an explanation we must go down at tl 
to the offices of Smug & Sleek. the | 

Don’t jump to the conclusion that Sn 
is anything shady about the Smug & selve 
Real Estate Company. Mr. Smug was man: 
an important city official and Mr. ordi 
was once a Monte Carlo croupier of incog| thro 
parable tone. He looks just too cute fej av 


anything in a plug hat. But he is not ty 
cute for anything. 

Upon his manly form one day rested 
appreciative eye of the daughter of; 
wealthy man. She forthwith imported his 
to America as her husband. Because she} 


an active churchwoman she thought ij Mt 
best that he have a visible means of sup} simp 
port of which even God would approve,} # 
she bought an interest in the real estan) limit 
firm for him. She thought, no doubt, tha} /ats a 
he would call at the office once a week, ani| at ab 
spend the rest of his time more felicitously| bad | 
Imagine her chagrin when he suddenly de} ™a00 
veloped amazing business ability and whol! 
to out-Babbitt the Babbitts! tricks 
Now, among local realtors, he is mp “80H 
garded with awe as a sort of mirack} Past 
worker. He has, in fact, worked at leas} #&6¢ 
one miracle. When he was imported hj *6let 
was, to all intents and purposes, kept{ ‘sell 
Now, through managing his keeperij mm 
estate, he has put himself in such post Inst 
tion as to make it necessary for her to com ally b 
to him for cigarette money. Not only is ht downt 
keeping her, but he actually maintainsi high- 
separate establishment of serail hue ina) very 
Byzantine bungalow atop a huge apaft ally Ic 
ment building, and in it dwells one lovelie appeal 
than his wife. every 
Not long ago, when the father of this} "100 
lady discovered the evil ways into whit serted 
his daughter had fallen, he threatened # headin 
send Mr. Sleek to prison. Mr. Sleek) Wane 
thumbed his nose at him and told himt} 4 beo 
start something. Never before having bea} fen" 
thus handled, Papa was furious. He t 
tained all the most able lawyers in tow The 
to railroad Mr. Sleek, but Mr. Sleek knew Suite 
his pomegranates and bluffed them cold  Salesm: 
He is today looked up to universally al Manag 
often addresses ambitious young buccanees isked 
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at the Y. M. C. A. and in other temples of 
the uplift. 

Smug & Sleek at first interested them- 
selves only in the legitimate illegitimate 
management of estates, and in the sale of 
ordinary and extraordinary properties 
throughout the city; doing, in short, a 
conventional and decidedly profitable 
business. But one day there came to town 
a Mr. C. Hinch Blaverton. Mr. Blaverton 
landed, according to his own admission, 
with exactly $4.86. This modest sum he 
turned into $5,000,000 in less than four 


Me. Blaverton’s mode of procedure was 
simplicity itself, and not original, except 
at one point. He went beyond the city 
limits, bought up old farms for a few dol- 
lars an acre, and sold them as subdivisions 
at about the same price a square foot as he 
had paid for them an acre. It was his 


| manner of selling these lots that was 


wholly original. He used most of the old 
tricks of the subdivider, including the 
running of sidewalks through his cow 
pastures, with arty looking street markers 
at each intersection. But he did not, in the 
ancient manner, hire a small force of men 
tosell his subdivision on a part salary, part 


4| commission basis. 


Instead, Mr. Blaverton hired men liter- 
ally by the thousand. An entire floor of a 
downtown office building was used by his 
high-pressure, live-wire sales managers. 
Every day, in all the daily papers, he liter- 
ally loaded the Help Wanted columns with 
appeals for help. He ran these ads under 
every possible classification and subdi- 


«| vision. For instance, here is one he in- 


serted under the Bookkeepers Wanted sub- 
heading : 
Wanted, man who is th hly experienced as 
a bookkeeper. One who is Loeatishied with his 
present earnings and who would like to increase 
them. Call Suite 1008, Booster Building. 


The dissatisfied bookkeeper, calling at 
Suite 1008, was met by a high voltage 
falesman with the glorious title of Sales 
Manager. After a short pep talk, he was 
isked to report at the next ‘‘meeting.”’ 
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When several hundred applicants had 
been roped in for a meeting Mr. Blaverton 
would appear to harangue them. And Mr. 
Blaverton was some haranguer. He had his 
own Case to point to with explosive pride. 
The $4.86 that had turned into $5,000,000. 
. . - A glorious American legend; and a 
true one! 

Out of every hundred men he harangued, 
Mr. Blaverton usually managed to sign up 
twenty-five or thirty, some on a full-time 
basis and some on a part-time basis. Dur- 
ing one year he actually hired 7,342 sales- 
men, including both full- and part-time 
men! 

It was this new invention which revolu- 
tionized the art of the realtor in the town, 
for Mr. Blaverton had discovered that out 
of every half dozen men who could be in- 
duced to accept positions, two or three 
would sell at least one lot each to friends 
or relatives. Occasionally, carried away by 
the picture Mr. Blaverton painted of the 
future of his properties, they would even . 
buy lots themselves. 

But after the new salesman had made his. 
proverbial single sale, Mr. Blaverton’'s 
firm lost interest in him, and he drifted 
away, sometimes back to his bookkeeper's 
desk, sometimes, indeed, to eventual suc- 
cess as a real estate salesman, and some- 
times, I regret to state, to the river. 

It was this discovery of Mr. Blaverton's, 
that a given number of men hired would 
produce a given number of single sales, 
that so excited the admiration of Smug & 
Sleek that they used all of their local drag 
with city officiais to get him a reservation 
at the State penitentiary. They were, in 
this, unsuccessful, though they did succeed 
in forcing Mr. Blaverton out of business; 
or, perhaps, under the pressure of their 
persecution he merely left town, thinking 
that to play Naboth to their Ahab, and 
get five million for the rdle, was better than 
to stay and fight Smug & Sleek, who had 
the papers behind them in everything they 
did. 

With Blaverton safely out of the running, 
Smug & Sleek immediately began to take 
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up things where he left off. They began to 
buy old cow pastures and adorn them with 
sidewalks and gaudy street signs. They 
filled all of the papers with veiled ads pur- 
porting to offer bona fide jobs of every sort 
and description. And they too began to 
roll up new millions in the process. 

Deciding that if Smug & Sleek could get 
away with this manslaughter God and the 
government would wink at it, most of the 
other real estate men in the town immedi- 
ately began to imitate them. And from 
that day forward it has spread; yea, unto 
the Sun Kissed Shores of Sunny California 
(in fact, especially unto the Sun Kissed 
Shores of Sunny California) and the Rock 
Ribbed Coast of Maine. 

Pick up the classified advertising section | 
of almost any large daily in any large city. 
of the United States, and you will find that 
the greater portion of the ads in the Help 
Wanted section are these phonies, predi- 
cated upon the scientific certainty that out 
of so many men hired, so many will sell 4 
lot each to relatives or friends. Those who! 
sell nothing cost the firm nothing, for they 
are on a straight commission basis, which 
means that they draw not a penny until 
they make at least ten for the firm. 

There is, of course, nothing particularly 
wrong about the plan. In fact, it is more 
ethical than any one of a dozen other thor- 
oughly accepted American business 
schemes. Every now and then, indeed, one 
of the suckers roped into taking a straight 
commission job discovers a real talent for 
salesmanship and makes enough money to 
buy an assembly room of his own, in which 
to ramp and roar to suckers he has roped 
in through phony classified ads of his own. 

If there is any sadness incident to the 
plan, it is inherent in the fact that for every 
sucker who eventually goes across as a 
salesman ten or fifteen thousand fail and 
find themselves in bad holes, after having 
quit their thirty-five- or forty-dollar-a- 
week steady jobs in order to become high 
pressure, psychological real estaters. 

These ten or fifteen thousand began to 
talk in all quarters of the city where 
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Smug & Sleek operate. Hence their em 
ployment of clever copy-writers to writy 
ads so thoroughly brilliant that suckey 
may still be brought in and run 
the mill, to the annoyance of their rely 
tives and friends. Also, it has becom 
Necessary to find new grinding teeth fg 
the mill. 


Il 


One of these new grinding units is th 
characterologist. 
Until a few years ago, characterologisy 
were properly put in the same parenthesis 
with phrenologists, chiropractors, fortune 
tellers and other such charlatans. But to 
day, if there is a characterologist in town 
who hasn't a glass-topped desk, a gold 
cuspidor and a voluptuous stenographer, it 
is because he has a tinge of conscience, 
which is, of course, unlikely. Some of the 
contemporary real estate ads read like this; 
At what trade or occupation or profession will 
you best be able to express yourself? Come in for 
a consultation free. Professor Psittacus, a world- 
famed characterologist, the very man who ad- 
vised Al Smith to take up politics, will tell you 


at what work you will best prosper. He will not 
charge you one penny for the abeiee. 


At first, these characterologists used t 
work for the real estate firms directly and 
obviously. They would have an office right 
in the firm's suite, and all applicants for 
positions would be sent to them. Unless 
the victim was deaf, dumb, blind, spar 
ined, minus all four principal members and 
75% dead, he was told that the sun, moos, 
stars, his palm, the bumps upon his head, 
and even God Himself all advised his im- 
mediate entry into the real estate pro 
fession. 

After a time a few of the thousands of 
applicants dredged up by the phony aés 
began to suspect that there might possibly 
be some connection between the character 
ologists and the firms in whose quartets 
they maintained offices. To relieve this 
suspicion, thecharacterologists weremovd } 
to other offices in the same building. Som 
of them even set themselves up in inde 
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t offices and examined applicants on 
their own hooks, after inserting their own 
y ads. They would then apportion the 
icants to different real estate sub- 
dividers, taking an overriding commission 
on anything the suckers sold to their har- 
ried friends and relatives during the short 
period in which they remained high pres- 
sure salesmen. 

One characterologist of whom I wot 
even employed a man to circulate around 
his waiting room and whisper: 

“Jesus! This guy must be on the level: 
he advised me xof to go into the real estate 
business !"” 

Another grinder is Free Classes in 
Psychology and Salesmanship. Thus: 


Are you an untrained man? We need salesmen 
badly. Trained men. We can never get enough 
trained men to fill the vacancies we have in our 
organization. To meet this need we will train a 
few exceptionally bright young men free. We will 
give you, without one penny’s cost to you, a 
course in Psychology and Salesmanship, which 
would cost you plenty of money at Harvard or 
Yale. Come in at once. See Mr. Tinker, Room 806, 
Foray Building. 


At the present writing, alas, both the 
characterology game and the psychology 
and salesmanship game are petering out. 
The newest wrinkle is a course in Real 
Estating, Plain and Fancy: 


Do you know any one profession thoroughly? 
How would you like to become an expert real 
estate practitioner? We will give you a complete 
training in every phase of the real estate business 
without one penny's cost to you. 

The amazing growth of our firm has made 
necessary the employment of a huge staff. We 
cannot find sufficient trained men to fill the 
vacancies we have. Because of this we have de- 
cided to train men for these positions, at our own 
expense. Look around you. Do you know a single 
man who understands the real estate business 

y, who isn't making excellent money? 
Come in and sign up for your course, free of 
charge. Act now! 


In many of the ads currently run stress is 
laid upon the theory that ‘‘leads’’ will be 
given every man employed. Leads, in the 
ttal estate man's patois, mean the names 
|ind addresses of persons who want to buy 
lots. Theoretically, all the employed men 
lave to do is to take these leads, go to the 
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addresses indicated, get the victims’ names 
upon the dotted line, and return to the 
office for a handsome commission. 

In the ad that lures the ambitious realtor 
to the office, and in the bright little talks 
he hears in the assembly room, the word 
leads occurs as often as does the word 
Service in Elder Hays’ communiques about 
the movies. But after the applicant has 
been officially made an employé he hears 
about leads again only if he insists upon 
being given them, with the threat of quit- 
ting instantly if they are not forthcoming. 

There are a great many sources for these 
leads. The simplest is the telephone book, 
the most complicated is the prize contest. 

At all the larger amusement parks in 
town, and at several other junctures where 
multitudes of morons are wont to disport 
themselves, Smug & Sleek and the other 
real estate firms who copy them, conduct 
contests for which the prizes are subdivi- 
sion lots. These contests are carried on 
somewhat as follows: 

Near the gate in Moonlight Park, is a 
neat little booth. Over it is a large sign: 
““‘Win A Lot Free!" At the counter and 
circulating before it are some damsels of 
persuasive tournure who ask visitors to 
sign cards with their names and addresses. 
These cards, they are told, will be deposited 
in a box, from which one card will be 
drawn by a virgin who is the seventh 
daughter of a seventh son. The person 
whose name is upon the card drawn will 
receive a lot free. 

Whoever signs one of these cards is 
greeted at his doors several days later by a 
suave young man—usually one of the real 
salesmen attached to the firm, but some- 
times one of the neophytes who are sup- 
posed to sell their aunts—with the infor- 
mation that he has won a lot. 

‘‘Just pay for the surveying charge, and 
this, and that, and the other, and the lot 
is yours free. An advertising feature, sir; 
the lot won't cost you one penny.”’ 

But the lot does always cost precisely 
what it is worth, plus a substantial profit 
for the firm. And that isn’t the worst of it. 
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Every sucker who falls for the scheme finds 
to his horror that he has bought a lot so 
narrow that even a garage couldn't be 
erected upon it. In short, he has bought 
precisely half of a narrow lot; the other 
half can be had on the instalment plan. 
. . . When a kick is made that the lot is so 
narrow as to be no lot at all, the firm need 
point only to Webster's definition of a lot: 
‘A distinct portion of land."’ 

One may ask: ‘‘But do not all large 
cities have a Real Estate Board to look 
after such shady transactions? And do not 
real estate salesmen have to be licensed?”’ 

Of course they have, and do, little dears. 
In the particular city of which I write, 
there is one of the most respected and well- 
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organized real estate boards in the Unita 
States. It is headed by Mr. Smug. And th 
local Better Business Bureau lends a hag 
by running out of business any small 
ator who tries to cut in on the game of th 
big ones. 

When the novice first undertakes tej 
estate salesmanship he is called a bird 
He locates the person willing to buy, ger 
a signed slip to the effect that he will ip 
deed buy, some time, and then calls in om 
of the firm's real salesmen to close the deal, 
The real salesmen have licenses which cog 
two dollars. If a bird dog wants a liceng 
there is nothing to prevent his having om 
—unless he doesn’t happen to have tw 
dollars. 
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Marginalia Republicana 


Taz American in the mass is always 
psychically against something. This atti- 
tude is doubtless bred of an oblique hos- 
tility to his own native surroundings. 
Unconsciously, for all his outward chau- 
yinism, he resents them in one or more 
directions and this resentment, though 
unsuspected by himself, he takes out in 
an automatic and chronic animosity to- 
ward a flickering variety of particulars. 
Even when he is for something, his for- 
ness is not forthright and simple but is 
grounded upon a highly violent and in- 
dignant opposition to whatever marks the 
other side of the matter in hand. The 
European, loving his country and all it 
stands for with a profound and encom- 
passing affection and hence unirritated, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, by 
it, thus seldom shares the American's 
psychological mood of umbrage and ob- 


jection. 
II 


The American is a poor lover. It is apposite 
to note in this connection that, in the 
more sophisticated strata of American 
life, the man named by the husband as 
co-respondent is generally found to be one 
of at least partly alien blood. 


Il 


There is this to be said for the American 
individually : however distasteful the re- 
sult in certain instances may be, one at 
least knows exactly what he thinks, says, 
means and purposes to do. There is little 
hypocrisy in his speech. What is in and 
on his mind comes directly out of his 
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mouth. This is hardly true of the average 
Englishman, Frenchman, Austrian, Italian, 
Spaniard, Swiss, Belgian or Dutchman. 
Only the German and, to a degree, the 
Swede, resemble the American in this 


respect. 
IV 


The members of the Expeditionary Forces 
in the late war are the only Americans 
who have ever gone to Europe, mingled 
with Europeans and, resistful of influences, 
returned home with worse manners than 
those they went over with. 


Vv 


What America needs are fewer rostrums 
and more picnic grounds. A nation that 
eats its sandwiches sitting on the grass 
is pretty generally a peaceful and con- 
tented one. 


VI 


The American is never satisfied with what 
beauty may be immediately before his 
eyes. When he goes to the Grand Canyon, 
for example, he takes field-glasses with 
him. 


VII 


When the next war comes, let us pause 
and meditate that soldiers always march 
to the sound of wind through a chestnut 
instrument and to the reverberations of 
the membrane of a goat. 


Vill 


The stupefying ignorance of moral cen- 
sorship in America, together with its in- 
justice born of absurd misunderstanding 
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and misconstruction, finds an illustration 
in the suppression of the play called ‘‘The 
Captive’” in the city of San Francisco. 
The play in question, as most persons 
know by this time, deals with Lesbianism. 
I quote from the decision on the order to 
show cause, delivered in the Superior 
Court of the State of California by the 
officiating judge, the Hon. Walter Perry 
Johnson: 

“The injunctive power of the court is 
invoked in this case upon the ground that 
the play entitled “The Captive’ possesses 
elements so debasing as to constitute a pub- 
lic nuisance. The stenographic transcript 
of its public presentation is permeated with 
an odor of sexual abnormality; and there 
is a taint of sodomitical enthralment in each 
of its three acts, though more perceptible 
in the second and third acts than in the 
first. That sort of venery is the dominating 
theme to which everything else is made 
accessory. Take that away and there is no 
play. . . . The injunction pendente lite will 
therefore be granted.”’ 


IX 


No country can call itself entirely its own 
whose children must look to other and 
strange lands for their fairy tales and 
fables. We have yet to have our Lewis 
Carroll, like England, our Grimm, like 
Germany, our La Fontaine, like France, 
or our Hans Christian Andersen, like even 


Denmark. 
X 


It is perhaps worthy of note that thou- 
sands upon thousands of Americans are 
annually compelled to go abroad to get 
away from, or take vaccines to stand, their 
national flower. 


XI 


The most stupendously impressive and 
majestic scene in America is chiefly asso- 
ciated in the American consciousness with 
the fact that a man once went over it in 
a barrel. 
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What strikes the European as particularly de 
droll about the American is his posture of ™ 
exclusiveness which takes, among othe #4! 
things, the form and habit of clubs. By in 
way of making himself feel a bit superior ph. 
to his human surroundings, the American 
breeds clubs with a minkish fecundity. Mr 
An American city of any size without at 
least five hundred of these clubs of one 5 
sort or another is a rarity. There are more 8!¥ 
clubs, for instance, in a town the size of 


say, Columbus, O., than there are in the’ °° 

whole of France, and there are more in 

a village like Ellenville, N. Y., than in ar 
0 


the whole of Spain, Portugal and Czecho- ‘ 
slovakia combined. The club idea in the ™ 


United States, as hinted, is an outgrowth | ® 
of the American's desire not for comrade | Mf 
ship and association with kindred and | °™ 
congenial souls so much as it is a mani“ 
festation of his desire to set himself some | ow 
what snootily apart from his fellow Ameri- brot 
cans. This impulse is at the bottom not Mr. 
only of the better grade of clubs but‘is M. ( 
equally perceptible in the motive behind #éh 
the clubs, societies and orders set up by | the 
plumbers, gas-fitters and barbers. | = 
The feeling that he can blackball 2} 
fellow democrat and thereafter go home then 

and let the idea of his superiority sink 

into his wife’s consciousness is immensely 
warming to the American. It makes him The 
feel that he is a somebody and not of the | low- 
common ruck. And when the object of his | ical ¢ 
blackball sets up a club of his own the| Thus 
next week and in turn blackballs still| 'de 
another fellow democrat the feeling i pe 
f 


equally salve to his vanity. The club gives | 


the American a bogus sense of relative) “#9 
aristocracy, and he revels in it. | Engli 
| Frene 

XIII the 


Another form that this itch for bogus the ( 
purple takes in the American is his passion | SYMp 
for so-called exclusive places of residence, | Matte 
cleverly encouraged by wily real-cstae of life 
agents. As a consequence, there is hardly | 
a fifth-rate apartment house that isat 
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advertised into his favor as being ‘‘ex- 
clusive’’ or hardly a suburban sand-lot 
development that isn’t held out as bait 
to him under a ‘‘restricted’’ label. All that 
a real-estate agent has to do to lease flats 
jn a building that has been a white ele- 

t on his hands is to make an elaborate 
show of investigating Mr. Goldfarb’s or 
Mr. Mullaly’s genealogical tree. And all 
that the same agent has to do to sell 
swamp lots at a fancy figure is cannily to 
give out word that only prospective pur- 
chasers who can satisfy him as to their 
social credentials will be considered. The 
circumstance that Mr. Goldfarb, once he 

wades the agent that he is one of the 
old Knickerbocker Goldfarbs and moves 
in, discovers that his next-door neighbor 
is Mr. Finkelstein no more disconcerts 
Mr. Goldfarb than Mr. Mullaly is dis- 
concerted by the discovery that the great 
atistocrat and social leader who has 
bought the lot next door to him is his 
brother Elk and Knight of Columbus, 
Mr. McCarthy. For both gentlemen, the 
M. Goldfarb and the M. Mullaly, immedi- 
ately proceed to convince themselves that 
the M. Finkelstein and the M. McCarthy 
must, by virtue of their having got in 
too, be even bigger swells than they 
themselves are. 


XIV 


The American’s understanding of his fel- 
low-men is in direct ratio to the geograph- 
ical distance that separates him from them. 
Thus, the American of the Pacific Coast 
understands the American of the Middle 
West better than he does the American 
of the Atlantic seaboard. Thus the Amer- 
ican in the aggregate understands the 


| Englishman better than he does the 
| Frenchman, the Frenchman better than 


bogus 
assion 
lence, | 
estate 
vardly | 


isn't 


the Russian, and the Russian better than 
the Chinaman. His comprehension and 
sympathy are wholly and entirely a 
matter of latitude. The Asiatic’s manner 
of life and thought is thus as incompre- 
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hensible and nonsensical to him as the 
cannibal’s taste fo. Marilyn Miller, say, 
as against pigs’ fx boar’s head, an 
ox’s tail, an animal's liver and kidneys, 
a cow's tongue and rump, a pickled eel, 
or the glands of a lamb. 


XV 


The American sets up a hero for himself 
chiefly for the subsequent pleasure of 
knocking him down. He gives his heroes 
their little day in court and then takes 
delight in derogating them and consign- 
ing them to limbo. The European, on the 
other hand, once he has achieved a hero 
for himself, sustains his veneration for 
him indefinitely. The records in America 
are rich in transitory heroes who have 
been kicked into the discard. 


XVI 


The increasing affectation of Americans 
of the upper level of society may be ob- 
served in even the most trivial directions. 
There was a time when they called their 
house dogs Rover, Bruno, Fido or some- 
thing of the sort—by plain, simple, ortho- 
dox dog names. Today you will have to 
search assiduously to find one of their 
pets that isn’t named Lord Wimbleton, 
Matsumai, Lady Hamilton, Victoire the 
Third, or Duke of Buckingham. 


XVII 


The American's idea of gayety is synony- 
mous with noise. His designations of it 
in the vernacular, such as whoopee and 
hoopla, are thus relevantly derived from 
the shouts of cowboys and circus acrobats. 
He cannot conceive of gayety in a quiet 
sense. In this, he differs radically from the 
European. To him, the absence of racket 
that accompanies an Englishman's, a 
Frenchman's, an Austrian’s or a German's 
fun is incomprehensible. 
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From time to time during the long course 
of my critical activities in the theatre, 
rumors have been borne to my ears that I 
have been regarded as a destructive fellow, 
one given to promiscuous blasting and hell 
generally without compensatory recon- 
struction. Let such rumors, whether pre- 
viously true or false, for the present 
moment at least be set at rest, because if 
any person wants to get some open-and- 
shut destructive criticism without an 
ounce of constructiveness to it here is 
where he is going to get it. 

It is high time for some plain, unvar- 
nished destructive criticism of the Amer- 
ican theatre. Someone should write it and, 
no one else apparently being willing to 
undertake the business, I nominate myself 
for the job. The newspapers, together 
with their reviewers, are obviously afraid 
to call spades spades, fearful of losing 
profitable theatrical advertising. In addi- 
tion, there is another thing that holds the 
newspapers back, albeit a trivial one. 
Most newspaper editors, managing editors, 
city editors and the like, are hogs for 
theatre passes, desire to remain friendly 
with the managers and press agents, and 
thus are reluctant to lose the little graft 
by printing things that will unduly irri- 
tate and offend the latter. The reviewers 
themselves, though now and again one 
lets go in a mild manner, do not wish to 
stir up matters unnecessarily, and so hug 
more or less closely the coasts of discre- 
tion and personal comfort. Writers on the 
periodicals break out once in a while, but 
their eruption usually resembles measles 
much more than smallpox. The district 
attorney and the police once in a blue 
moon raid a show that would not be tol- 
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erated even in the Rue Brey and leave up. 
molested half a dozen almost as filthy that 
happen to be under the sponsorship of 
managers and producers with influence of 
one subtle sort or another. But no one goes 
the whole distance or tells the whole 
truth. 

As for me, any vainglorious assumption 
of truth-telling is highly offensive; I do 
not for a moment wish to posture as 4 
writer who believes that there is any 
special virtue in unduly forthright talk, 
for the man who cherishes that belief is 
found pretty generally to be a nincom- 
poop who imagines himself a hero on the 
strength of his bad manners. The truth is 
a graceful and lovely thing; it may no more 
be shouted without debauching it thana 
song by Wolf may be played by a jazz band. 
The truth should ooze out as softly as 
Spring from the snow. Yelling it is, ina 
sense, a form of mendacity. 

But there come times when what may 
superficially seem to be bad manners are 
not bad manners at all but the only kind 
of manners that meet the situation. This, 
it seems to me, is certainly one of the 
times. For the theatre in New York—and, 
after all, that means the theatre of Amer 
ica (in so far as America at large may be 
said to have a theatre)—is at present 80 
unspeakably rotten that there is no use 
mincing matters. The more fastidious may 
prefer to allude to a skunk as Mephitis 
mephitica but that doesn’t alter or conceal 
its smell. And the smell of the theatre 
hereabouts today stinks to Heaven. I have 
recently returned from a survey of the 
theatre in Europe and I think I report at 
curately that nowhere over there is there 
a stage, even at its lowest, that approaches 
within ten thousand miles of the sewe 
level of the American. The dirtiest play o 
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revue on the Continent is spotless com- 
with what we are getting over here. 

Let no jackass come forth, when he 
reads what I am writing, to accuse me of 
turning moral. I have no more morals than 
a Chinaman. Nor let some similar idiot 
confuse what I am saying with my atti- 
tude toward art. There is no more art to 
the dung on exhibition in the present-day 
American theatre than there is to a Paris 
keyhole show. And if the aforementioned 
jdiot ululates about the danger of en- 
couraging censorship, may he be taken by 
the seat of the trousers and thrown out of 
the meeting. What the American theatre 
needs today above everything else is a 
warning, for without that warning it will 

down the chute as sure as God made 
little kittens and, hastening it down the 
chute, there will develop a censorship, en- 
tirely justifiable in itself, that will lament- 
ably confound the omnipresent filthy 
garbage with reputable drama and bring 
about chaos. We need only look back to 
the imbecile suppression of *“The Captive’’ 
and to the proper suppression of *‘Sex’’ and 
“The Virgin Man”’ to realize what is in- 
creasingly bound to happen if managers, 
producers and theatre owners persist in 
going on as they are. ‘“The Captive’’ would 
never have been touched, it is reasonable 
to assume, if the authorities had not been 
set aflame by the flop-house and water- 
closet species of drama that other producers 
had been showing at the time. If a nigger 
is being chased for rape, every innocent 
figger in the vicinity is immediately 
viewed with suspicion. 

If the shutting down of the exhibition 
called ‘‘Pleasure Man’’ by the authorities 
constitutes censorship of the drama, then 
I go on record as being head, foot and tail 
for censorship. I have seen a lot of degen- 
etate stuff in my travels, all the way from 
the Canal Zone to the coast towns of 
Southern France and all the way from 
Taormina to the Eldorado in Berlin, most 
of it behind doors more or less closed to 
the public, but I have never seen perver- 
sion, inversion and such physiological idio- 
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syncrasies so brazenly and shamelessly 
offered to the general public at so much a 
look. To call this kind of thing drama, or 
even theatrical fare, is to be crazy. It was 
no more drama (there was no trace of play- 
writing in it) than the erstwhile exhibition 
at 26, Faubourg St. Martin, Paris, was 
drama, and there was infinitely less than 
you'd find in the exhibition at 4 Cité 
Pigalle in the same capital before the gen- 
darmes got busy. The thing was a mere 
lifting over on to a theatre stage of the 
kind of Harlem “‘drag’’ that the police 
peremptorily raid; it no more belonged on 
such a stage than a French ‘‘daisy-chain"’ 
belongs on it. But the French aren't so 
desperate for dirty money as the West 
woman. 

It seems strange to me that all the local 
writers and professional free-boys who are 
constantly bawling against censorship 
have remained peculiarly silent in this 
case. May not their silence be taken for at 
least part concurrence in the attitude here 
assumed? I think it may, for it begins to 
look as if they at last are achieving com- 
monsense enough to appreciate that there 
is censorship and censorship: one as sound 
and commendable, wherever it may hit, as 
the other is absurd, objectionable and con- 
temptible. The West woman has now been 
collared twice by the police for usurping 
the theatre to her nasty purposes; one may 
wish that the police will get rid of her for 
good. She knows absolutely no more about 
playwriting than the colored piano pro- 
fessor in a bawdy house; her sole purpose 
seems to be to make money out of out-and- 
out fornicatory and homosexual rodeos. 
She has done more, singlehanded, to bring 
on a theatrical censorship than any hun- 
dred persons before her. 

But she is only a symbol of the general 
state of affairs, a state of affairs that is 
driving reputable drama and reputable 
plays from the American stage and con- 
verting the theatre into a cheap, offensive 
and putrid cesspool. There have come into 
our theatre in recent years a horde of 
bounders with enough money to put on a 
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play or show the sole claim of which is girls under eighteen years of age. Two gat 
that it is excessively smutty and the sole plays produced in the same period that the | 4s. 
aim of which is to triple or quadruple district attorney's office was urged to in | wh 
the initial financial investments. And vestigate by church functionaries were } sho 
there have come into our theatre, as well, backed because of interests that, were ver 
a troupe of theatre owners who, finding to be set down here in print, would bar | got 
themselves with a surplusage of theatres this magazine from the United States mails, | ten 
that cannot be filled with decent drama, are One producing organization, a newcomer | ho 
only too eager and willing tohireouttheir to the theatre, is made up of Oberon and | js | 
houses to these honey-wagon drivers. It -his court. One of the newer producing | to t 
is only on rare occasions that you will find gentry is a notorious hophead. Another is} jn t 
one of the old-line theatre owners, so long a man with a criminal record. Two others } that 
and so heatedly calumniated and de- who periodically back plays are former |  gcen 
nounced, lending one of his houses to these gunmen and current bootleggers. But quai 
invaders. But the over-supply is so great enough. If this choice assortment kept | oll 
in other quarters that the latter have no themselves in the background of the] not 
trouble at all in getting what they want. theatre, what they were and what they]  tabl 
Although I am not much on statistics, [be- did would be nobody's business. But more | js be 
lieve that it is perfectly safe to say that often they co not. What they are and what | trati 
nine-tenths of the rankest manure shown they do are allowed by them to be insin- | that 
here in the guise of drama in the last three uated not only into the plays and shows spect 
or four years has been sponsored by pro- they put on but, more disastrously, into} youn 
ducing outsiders and that the larger part of _ the direct consciousness of their audiences, Th 
it has set up shop in theatres owned and _ The reaction in such cases is plain. tic d 
controlled by managerial outsiders. As to many of the plays, apart from such | all c 
While the morals of the theatre and the considerations, that have been befouling | taken 
morals of drama are two entirely separate the local stage lately, we discover a com-] come 
and distinct things and must not be confused plete absence of anything approaching | one c 
one with the other for a single moment, the fact honest effort and a complete presence of | thing 
remains that the morals of the New York nothing but sexual and latrine hogwash,| In no 
theatre at the present time are beginning to laying no more claim to drama than a] hones 
reflect themselves so positively in the kind second-rate pig-sty. If the dirtiest and] slight 
of stuff the stage is offering or are begin- poorest play imaginable is produced with | dozen 
ning so subtly to make themselves felt by a sincere conviction of its worth and with | hones 
audiences that the indignation of the honesty of purpose, I may be against the} theatr 
authorities, though the latter may be un- play on critical grounds but at the same] ass y 
conscious of the fact, has unquestionably time I may have some understanding and] _langu: 
been motivated by them. And that indig- even sympathy for the misled but honest | sort at 
nation, leading to all sorts of wild censor- fellow who put it on. If a poor but sincere} with 1 
ship, is certain to increase. One of our attempt at something in the way of drama, | therm: 
theatrical institutions is a picnic-ground whatever its nature, comes to view, I tty | world, 
for Lesbians. Another is under the control to meet it, for all my critical catcalls, with | who k 
of what may delicately be described as a leaven of tenderness and compassion for | them j 
habitués of the Vale of Siddim. Three of the honesty that was and is behind it. But | police 
the plays produced in the last year or so when the stage pours out this dollar-itching | stop t 
that brought out the fire of the professional cow-dirt that it has lately been pouring damne 
moralists, have been backed by an ancient out in such big doses there is nothing fot | by def 
Wall Street Lothario simply because the me or for any other critic who cherishes } stuff s; 
producers pointed out to him that each the dignity of the theatre to do but @ found ; 
of the plays called for a number of little get down to brass tacks and call for the} bea fre 
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garbage haulers, whether they be dressed 
as censors, moralists, clergymen, cops or 
what not. As I write this, there is being 
shown a slice of muck that freely uses the 
very language that the authorities will 
not let into the country via D. H. Law- 
rence’s latest literary effort. There is being 
shown a revue with a sketch that relies for 
its kick upon something that, if one were 
to mention it in print, would lodge one 
in the hoosegow. There is a piece of tripe 
that relies for its kick, in turn, upon a 
scene between an old pervert and his 
quarry. There is another that goes after the 
dollars with liplicking pornography, and 
another still that goes the limit with a 
tabloid version of crim. con. A musical show 
is built entirely around the subject of cas- 
tration, and there is a dish of prose offal 
that aims to trade box-office coin for the 
spectacle of several men jumping at a 
young girl with intent to rape. 

These are a few samples of the new artis- 
tic dispensation; these are a few samples, 
all contemptible balderdash, of what has 
taken the place of drama and musical 
comedy on our present-day stage. In not 
one of these exhibitions is there a single 
thing discernible but theatrical cadeting. 
In not one of them is there the slightest 
honesty, sincerity and decency, or the 
slightest symptom of merit. Let us have 
dozens of more ‘‘Front Pages’’, thoroughly 
honest, amusing and in their way excellent 
theatre plays, and let us howl down any 
ass who objects to whatever kind of 
language they may use. For things of this 
sort are not for a moment to be confounded 
with things of the other sort. Let us, fur- 
thermore, have the dirtiest plays in all the 
world, if they be written by honest men 
who know how to write, and let us keep 
them in the theatre if we have to bite the 
police who, in their ignorance, would 
stop them. But let us not be sublime 
damned fools and try to beat censorship 
by defending cheap, vile and disgusting 
stuff simply because it happens to have 
found a way into what should otherwise 
be a free and untrammeled theatre. 


593 
II 
Drama 


The Theatre Guild's revelation of ‘‘Faust,”” 
in the translation manufactured by the 
Rawsons, is a dreadful bore, as lugubrious 
a one as may be encountered in a career of 
reviewing. Goethe's first opinion of his 
work—that it was not suited to the active 
stage—was much sounder than his second; 
he should have stuck to it. With a tre- 
mendous amount of cutting, a very capable 
translation, a troupe of competent actors 
and twice as competent a troupe of scene- 
shifters, the classic might conceivably go 
passably well as stage drama, but hardly 
otherwise. The Guild, in all these direc- 
tions, has botched matters badly and, as a 
result, all that comes out of the German 
masterpiece is a turtle-paced and seemingly 
endless succession of scenes—interrupted 
by soporific waits while the stagehands 
are working up enough spit to moisten 
their overworked and weary hands—that 
exhibit the virtuosity of a so-called char- 
acter actor in the art of make-up, some 
trapdoors with red lights flaring out of 
them, and the amorous antics of the afore- 
mentioned actor, bereft of his whiskers, 
in company with a blonde cutie. 

If you are one of those who believe that 
this is a flippant way in which to treat of 
a celebrated opus, all I ask you to do is to 
go to the Guild Theatre and take a look 
for yourself. The Rawsons’ translation is 
the worst kind of hack job; the imported 
Friedrich Holl’s direction goes back in 
manner and method to the days when the 
Wallenstein of Adalbert Matkowsky pa- 
raded the Berlin stage; the new scenecraft 
of Lee Simonson, while pictorially satis- 
factory, is cumbersome, for one reason or 
another unknown to me, in the actual 
handling; and the acting, save in the in- 
stance of Dudley Digges as Mephistoph- 
eles, suggests that the performers, while 
sufficiently self-confident so far as the Raw- 
sons are concerned, are somewhat dismayed 
by what they are pleased to consider the 
underlying profound philosophy of Goethe. 
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**Faust,"’ if we must have it in the theatre, 
must, I fear, to be even faintly interesting, 
come to us as opera or as frank trick spec- 
tacle of the Lewis Morrison variety. With 
all disrespect to the great German, he was 
in this instance far from being a sound 
dramatist or even a theatrically suggestive 
one. 

Departing the classics and coming down 
to modern fare, there is little to be found 
locally that calls for extended comment. 


The New York stage, as I have pointed out, 


is for the major part given over to tripe of 
one kind or another, whether dirt or just 
plain whangdoodle. Among the relative 
exceptions, we have, first, Molnar’s lat- 
est contribution, ‘‘Olympia,"’ proficiently 
mounted at the Empire. What we get here 
is trivial stuff, true enough, and very far 
below its author’s antecedent mark, but 
at the same time comedy that at least 
hints at a skilful playwright behind it, 
together with a mild theatrical fancy. The 
theme of the piece is stale—the haughty 
princess and the commoner, and the treat- 
ment is occasionally obvious, but now and 
then little flashes of humor and bits of by- 
play emerge that momentarily illuminate 
the swamp. 

‘Little Accident,’’ fashioned from a 
Floyd Dell novel by the novelist in collab- 
oration with Thomas Mitchell, has orig- 
inality to recommend it and also, in part, 
a pretty good brand of fresh humor. The 
second act, in particular, laid in the wait- 
ing-room of a maternity hospital with an 
assortment of impending and agitated 
papas discussing their imminent kudos 
contains the juices of authentic comedy. 
And the last act, with a scene in which the 
father of the illegitimate baby is con- 
fronted simultaneously by the mama, his 
fiancée and the girl with whom he has in 
desperation planned an elopement, would 
tickle the pen of Sacha Guitry. There are 
stretches between these high points that 
are arid and that drop the pitch of the 
piece, but in general the exhibit surpasses 
most of the other attempts of the month at 
farcical jocosity. 


“L’Invitation au Voyage’’ I have not 
privileged myself to observe in stage trap 
pings and must rest my opinion on the 
script alone, adroitly done into English 
by Dr. Boyd. By Jean-Jacques, son and heir 
to Tristan Bernard, it is an agreeable 
little comedy, sedulously underwritten 
and touched with several ingratiating de. 
vices. The author's boosters, however, 
have done him a deal of harm by failing to 
be content with his slight and acceptable 
plays and by reading into them, with con- 
siderable labor, all sorts of technical 
phenomena and esoteric hocus-pocus. They 
have raised a great pother over what they 
dub Bernard's ‘‘theatre of silences’’, her- 
alding it as the big new note in drama 
turgy. And they have spread themselves 
over his ingenuity in fashioning plays the 
chief characters of which never make 
their appearance in the plays. Their en- 
thusiasm, unfortunately, is somewhat 
greater than their knowledge of dramatic 
literature, for in the first instance Bernard 
has simply taken a leaf from Tchekhoy 
and, in the second, leaves right and left 
from his countryman, Vildrac, from the 
American Susan Glaspell, and from a half 
dozen playwrights of other nationalities. 
Among the critics who have deluded them- 
selves over Bernard's theoretical pioneer- 
ing we encounter, surprisingly enough, the 
sagacious John Palmer, whose reviews if 
the London SaturdayReview some years ago 
were among the best written in his time. 
But, for one reason or another, Palmer 
has lately allowed himself to go dotty 
over the French theatre in toto and, in the 
critical tidal wave that has engulfed him, 
Bernard has collided with his fancy # 
just another of the current French genuises. 
I have the honor to believe that the M. 
Bernard is nothing of the sort—not by 4 
long shot—but that he is simply and pet 
haps sufficiently a writer of mild 
leisurely diverting little theatre pieces. 

Another script that I have read and that 
has not been produced up to the hour of 
writing is the new W. S. Maugham play, 
at the moment without a title, though 
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“Chloralin’’ might be a suitable one. It is 
scheduled for stage presentation shortly. 
The skill of Maugham as a dramatist is 
here again revealed; the play, pure theatre, 
js as dexterous an example of playwriting 
as | have encountered in some time. De- 
liberately aimed at an audience with a 
shotgun, it shows an uncommon under- 
standing of the tricks of dramaturgy and 
of character insinuation. It is Maugham’s 
knack, however, to hide the bluntness of 


_ hisdeliberation with expert and misleading 


, that is, at such times as the gun- 
shots seem to him a trifle too apparent and 
noisy. And that knack contrives to achieve 
an air of theatrical eloquence where, in its 
absence, all that would come across the 
footlights would be bald and unpersuasive 
hokum. The theme of the play concerns a 
worldly aged mother who, to safeguard 
her dying son's illusions and, with them, 
his happiness, hastens his end with a drug 
that a catastrophe that has fallen upon 
his wife may never be known to him. 
Plainly enough, a theme that, save for the 
most deft handling, would blow up with 
its own melodrama. Yet in Maugham’s 
hands it is converted into a play that 
sympathetically and even intelligently cap- 
tures the interest. The second act, with 
its murder cross-questioning, illustrates 
clearly Maugham’'s talent for sharply 
smooth dramatic writing. All that it is at 
bottom is the Henry Arthur Jones stuff of 
“Mrs. Dane’s Defence." Maugham lays 
hold of that juvenile hooey and injects 
bounce into it with his sure sense not only 
of the theatre—for Jones had that sure 
sense also—but with his sure feeling for 
trembling English and his even surer feel- 
ing for trembling life. Viewed solely as a 
: of the theatre, his play is a good 

The manuscript of Eugene O'Neill's new 
work, “‘Dynamo,”’ to be produced next 
Spring by the Theatre Guild, has also been 
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duly read. While I shall reserve an expres- 
sion of critical opinion for the time being, 
I may hint that the play deals with the 
battle of divine belief opposed to atheism 
and with the heart-tearing search of mod- 
ern mankind for a god that shall be satis- 
fying. The technique of ‘‘Strange Inter- 
lude’’ is repeated, though in relative mod- 
eration. The drama has eight characters 
and is in three parts. The characters are a 
clergyman, his wife and son, the atheistic 
superintendent of a hydro-electric plant, 
his wife and daughter, and an operator and 
floor-man at the plant. The first part of the 
play shows the exteriors of two small 
houses in a small town in Connecticut, the 
scenes and lighting, as in ‘‘Desire Under 
the Elms,’’ revealing different rooms in the 
houses. The second part is laid in the same 
general setting after a lapse of fifteen 
months, but shows chiefly the sitting- 
room in the house of the clergyman. The 
third part is laid in a hydro-electric power 
plant near the town, four months later. 
Scenes one and three reveal the exterior 
of the plant; two and five the interior of 
the generator room, switchboard room and 
upper and lower switch galleries; and scene 
four the interior of the switch galleries. 
The play will be fitted into the customary 
theatre length. More anon. 


III 
Song and Dance 


In this line of diversion, I suggest ‘“The 
New Moon,” for all its Romberg borrow- 
ings from Victor Herbert—or perhaps be- 
cause of them; ‘Hold Everything,’’ by 
the De Sylva-Brown-Henderson trinity; the 
Will Rogers frolic, ‘“Three Cheers’’; Por- 
ter’s tunes and lyrics in ‘‘Paris’’; and the 
gay Marx Brothers’s “‘Animal Crackers."’ 
As usual, the American music show theatre 
often offers diversion that the dramatic 
theatre is niggardly with. 
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The Father of Them All 


ZOLA AND HIS TIME, by Matthew Josephson. 
$5. 9% x 6%; 558 pp. New York: The Macaulay 
Company. 

Tue eclipse of Zola is one of the strange 
phenomena of literary history. He is prob- 
ably read less today than any other major 
novelist of his epoch, and in discussions of 
the current literary tides it is unusual to 
encounter any mention of his name. Yet 
it must be plain that, in certain important 
ways, he was the most influential novelist 
of the Nineteenth Century, not forgetting 
Scott, nor Balzac, nor Dickens, nor even 
Dostoievski, and that his mark is still dis- 
tinctly visible upon all the considerable 
brethren of the craft. It was his function, 
deliberately assumed and triumphantly 
discharged, to relate his art to the new 
views of man and the world that came in 
with “‘The Origin of Species’’—to pull it 
out of the cloister and bring it into the 
main stream of human thinking. He was 
at once a daring revolutionist and a bril- 
liant and imaginative builder. Sweeping 
away at one colossal stroke the old sub- 
jective psychology that had sufficed novel- 
ists since the days of Job, he sought for the 
key to the eternal tragedy of man in the 
new science of biology. There the search 
goes on to this day. The modern novelist 
is only half an artist; the other half of him 
is a scientist—an incompetent one perhaps, 
but still a scientist. 

Zola’s own competence was surely not 
extraordinary: he was only too prone to 
accept the new scientific concepts of his 
time without critical examination, and 
even, indeed, without any examination 
whatever. Nevertheless, they took him in 
the right direction, for most of them, after 
all, were sound. Best of all, they implanted 
in him the habit of direct observation— 
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they made him go for his material, not to 


his imagination, but to the facts. Such, 
novel as “‘La Terre’’ may have glaring 
defects as a work of art, but it is at least, 
tremendously accurate and moving human 
document. The people in it do not live a 
Hamlet and Ophelia live, in a pale mist of 
fancy; they live as a streptococcus lives, 
snared fast in a test-tube. It is no wonder 
that the book caused an uproar. We have, 
of late, heard the same uproar over ‘Elmer 
Gantry,"’ and for the same reason. What 
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stood against Zola, in the days of his 
greatest achievement, was that reader 


wobl 
feebl 


honot 


compared his people, not to the real human | Elks 


beings he had studied, but to the imaginary 
human beings of other novelists. His enemy 
was Balzac, and he knew it. He was not 
simply another novelist; he was a novelist 
of quite a new kind. 

His defect was that of all innovators and 
enthusiasts: he went so far with his for- 
mula that it became mechanical and in- 
human. In his early works, even after he 
had taken the new line, there was sufficient 
concession to the conventions of Nine 
teenth Century novel-writing to make 
them endurable, even to the sentimental 
customers of Daudet and company. But 
with “‘L’Assommoir’’ he abandoned the 
decorums of the boudoir for the harsh real- 
ism of the clinic, and by the time he came 
to ‘‘Germinal’’ and ‘‘La Terre’’ he was it 
the dissecting room. ‘‘Germinal’ will 
probably survive as one of the great novels 
of all time, but the contemporary reviews 
of it were almost uniformly unfavorable, 
and its huge contemporary sale was # 





pornography, not as work of art. People 
revolted from its appalling picture of hw 
man misery as they would from a metic 
lous report of a difficult labor or a tut 
biography of Warren Gamaliel Harding, 
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twenty-ninth President of the United 
States. But it was true. And if the business 
of a novelist is to penetrate and reveal the 

y of man in this world, it was a novel, 
and a great one. 

After ‘‘La Terre,’’ and especially after 
“La Débacle,’’ Zola began to weaken and 
wobble. Success enfeebled him, as it en- 
feebles all artists, not to say all scientists. 
He became a rich man, with a country 
house, servants, public engagements, in- 
yestments, a conscience. He took a drastic 
cure to reduce his weight, and had his 
beard neatly clipped. Yearning for off- 
spring and finding himself with a sterile 
wife who refused to be put away, he 
achieved a son and a daughter in collabora- 
tion with an amiable female neighbor. 
There was talk of putting him into the 
French Academy, an honor, like all French 
honors, comparable to being elected to the 
Elks. He was headed for the puerile melo- 
drama of the Dreyfus affair, in which the 
role he played, observed calmly in retro- 
spect, seems to have been little distinguish- 
able from that of a movie star recommend- 
ing Lucky Strikes. ‘*‘Le Docteur Pascal’’ 
showed a new and ‘‘good’’ Zola—an op- 
timist, a right-thinker. There followed the 
cities series, ‘‘Lourdes,’’ ‘‘Rome’’ and 
“Paris."’ ‘‘Fécondité’’ found him at the 
bottom of the slide. Its last four or five 
chapters contain some of the most maudlin 
drivel ever penned by mortal man. They 
might have been written by Henry Sydnor 
Harrison or Harold Bell Wright. 

Zola had many defects as a man. He was 
vain, arrogant and intolerant. An Italian 
by ancestry, he naturally loved money, and 
there were times when his passion for it 
made a fool of him. He was an eager seeker 
for public notice, and maneuvred for it in 
a shameless manner. Afraid of his virago 
of a wife on the one hand, he grossly de- 
ceived and humiliated her on the other. 
His courage in the Dreyfus business has 
en greatly exaggerated in the telling, 
chiefly by English reporters eager to make 
Propaganda against the French. He ran 
away at a critical moment, and frequently 
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forgot Dreyfus in thinking of Zola. But he 
had many compensating virtues. He had a 
fine intelligence: he was eager for knowl- 
edge and able to grasp elusive facts. He was 
immensely diligent and took his trade seri- 
ously. The old-time novelist needed only 
pen, paper and a quiet room; Zola studied 
life at first hand, laboriously, conscien- 
tiously, thoroughly. Nothing that was 
human was uninteresting to him, and noth- 
ing that was human surprised or shocked 
him. His eye was made for the microscope; 
his hands were not cut out for the lute. For 
metaphysics he had a healthy contempt: 
what interested him was physiology. He 
had, in his best days, the vast impassivity 
of a Darwin, the true detachment of a born 
scientist. What men thought engaged only 
his passing attention; he devoted himself 
to observing what they did. He was, in a 
very real sense, the first behaviorist. 

The good novels of his prime are now 
neglected, I suspect, mainly because he 
wrote so many bad ones in the days of his 
decline. He passed out of life somewhat 
ridiculous: a scientist turned uplifter. The 
messianic delusion has ruined many men, 
but few better ones. By his own single 
effort he reoriented the novel, and made 
every successor his debtor. There are ro- 
mancers left who show no trace of his in- 
fluence, but surely not many novelists. His 
marks are all over such men as Wells, 
Bennett, Mann, Sudermann and Proust. He 
has been vastly more influential than either 
Flaubert or Turgeniev. The novel that 
Dickens wrote survives today only as a 
conscious archaism; it seems idiotic after 
‘‘Germinal"’ and ‘La Terre.’’ Some day, I 
believe, these astounding works will be read 
again. Perhaps the tide is turning toward 
them already. For years they were obtain- 
able in English only in mutilated versions, 
poorly printed. The comstocks hunted 
them down relentlessly; in England their 
publisher, the elder Vizetelly, was thrown 
into jail, and died there. But now they be- 
gin to appear in better editions, with pref- 
aces by various learned hands. Their day 
may be coming. 
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Mr. Josephson’s book is written some- 
what feverishly, but it sets forth the facts 
very well. It goes further than E. A. 
Vizetelly’s Life, published twenty-five years 
ago; there is far greater detail in it, and a 
more illuminating discussion of contro- 
verted points. Mr. Josephson attempts rel- 
atively little criticism; he is mainly con- 
cerned with Zola the man. The story he 
has to tell is a good one, and he tells it 
competently. 


Across the Border 


MEXICO AND ITS HERITAGE, by Ernest Gruening. 
$6. 8% x 534; 728 pp. New York: The Century 
Company. 

Turis is more than a book; it is a sort of one- 
volume encyclopedia. Mr. Gruening be- 
came interested in Mexico in 1922, and, 
unlike most Americans who write about 
that unhappy country, he decided to find 
out something about it. So he crossed the 
Rio Grande and remained six months. Two 
years later he went back, and again in 
1925, 1926 and 1927. Meanwhile, he had 
acquired a sound knowledge of Spanish, 
and set himself to plowing through the 
vast literature dealing with Mexican 
affairs. He read not only the histories that 
are in every library; he went to the original 
sources. More, he read acres of govern- 
ment reports, pamphlets, magazines, news- 
papers. Yet more, he scraped acquaintance 
with Mexicans of all sorts, from the Presi- 
dent of the Republic down to humble peons 
in the backwoods. His journeys took him 
into twenty-four of the twenty-eight Mexi- 
can States. He made contacts with the 
leaders of all the Mexican factions, politi- 
cal, religious, literary and economic. He 
carried a notebook and a camera, an alert 
eye and a hospitable ear. Then, having de- 
voted five years to the amassing of his ma- 
terials, he sat down to write his book. It 
is a truly huge piece of work, carefully 
planned, admirably written, and copiously 
documented. The whole record of Mexico's 
dark and sanguinary troubles is in its text 
and footnotes. Nothing essential, past or 
present, seems to have been overlooked. 
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Mr. Gruening—he is a former 

editor of the Boston Traveler, the Ney 
York Tribune and the Nation (a curioy 
combination, certainly!) and is now th 
editor of a paper in Portland, Maine~ 
writes as an American, but he does no 
make the common mistake of estimating 
Mexican motives and acts in terms of 
American experience. The history of the 
Republic differs at almost every step from 
that of .4e United States, and its 

are almosec as unlike Americans as th 
Russians or the Turks. The first American 
settlers brought with them a tradition of 
independent thinking and a talent for self 
government; the first comers in Mexic 


were simply unconscionable exploiter,' 


with no interest in the country and no de 
sire to make it fit to live in. Mr. Gruening 
makes much of this difference, and very 
wisely. It explains the enormous difficul- 


ties that confront the enlightened minority} 


of Mexicans today. They dream of lifting 
their country out of its wallow, but they 
face the solid opposition of a populace that 
yet lingers in barbarism. That populace 
cannot think; it can scarcely formulate in- 
telligible desires; oppressed for centuries, 
it has almost lost the elemental capacity to 
feel. The revolutions that afflict the land 
mean nothing to it save chances for loot; 
it has been ground down and exploited by 
the successive republics and oligarchies 
quite as much as it was by the old mor 
archy. The church, its ostensible friend, 
has only aided in its degradation. It seems 
hopeless. 

Nevertheless, there may be a way out. 
It will be years and maybe centuries before 
the masses of the Mexican people can ke 
brought up to the level of even the Missi 
sippi Baptists, but in the upper class there 
is a salubrious stirring, and in the cours 








of time it may lead to something. The sue 
cessive governments, though they com 
monly come in on waves of blood, show: 
more or less steady improvement. Men 
genuine public spirit emerge from the 

of grafters and assassins. Beginnings ha 
been made in ordering the national finances, 
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jn reforming the archaic land system, in 
curbing the ferocity of foreign exploiters, 
jn setting up schools, even in maintaining 

lic order. Reform is still largely in the 
hands of a lunatic fringe; there are attempts 
to leap to forms of democracy that still re- 
main purely theoretical, even in the mob- 
ridden United States. But the old despairist 
acceptance of fraud and imbecility, disorder 
and rapine, as natural and inevitable seems 
to be going out. There are Mexicans who 
tire of the chaos and make rational plans 
to end it. With that vast, inert mass of 
barbarous Indians and even more barbarous 
half-breeds confronting them, they take on 
a truly staggering task. But if Oklahoma 
can be civilized, as seems likely, then per- 
haps there is a chance for Mexico. 

Two powerful agencies work against 
every effort to put the country on its legs. 
One is the intransigent opposition of the 
church, which is still Spanish and mon- 
atchist in sympathy after a hundred years; 
the other is the chronic dishonesty and 
bullying of the United States. The history 
of our relations with Mexico is an almost 
unbroken record of infamy. We have been 
false to every trust, and brutally self-seek- 
ing whenever there was an opportunity to 
play the good neighbor. American support 
has always gone, not to the best Mexicans, 
but to the worst. No patriotic citizen of 
the country can lay his plans for sound re- 
forms without taking into account the 
probability of Yankee opposition and in- 
terference. But both of these difficulties, in 
the course of time, may be resolved. The 
appointment of Dwight W. Morrow to the 


} Mexican ambassadorship seems to indicate 


that Washington is preparing to play a 
more decent rdle hereafter, despite the fact 
that the preposterous Kellogg is still 
Secretary of State. And the church, facing 
a genuine rebellion against its obscurant- 
ism, in which Catholic Mexicans stand side 
by side with freethinkers, shows signs of 
attempting a compromise. In this last 
struggle both sides have hit below the belt, 
and so there is extraordinary bitterness. 
But even bitterness yields to time. Let the 
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United States keep out of the mess, and 
soon or late the fugitive bishops will go 
back—not, perhaps, as the medieval lords 
they used to be, but at all events with quite 
as much freedom to transact their legiti- 
mate business as their legitimate business 
needs. 

Mr. Gruening goes into all of these mat- 
ters frankly and at great length. His sym- 
pathies, obviously, are with the enlight- 
ened minority which seeks to cast off the 
remaining vestiges of the Spanish inheri- 
tance, and set Mexico on the way of prog- 
ress as a modern state. He has little use for 
Diaz, he leans against the oil concession- 
ists and other carpet-baggers, and he is 
tartly critical of the church. But he is by 
no means a special pleader. Both sides have 
hearings in his book, and he is at great 
pains to set forth the case of every man he 
opposes. He has done a good job. If what 
he has written is widely read a new under- 
standing will get into the relations between 
Mexico and the United States, and with 
that better understanding, it is to be hoped, 
there will come a greater decency. 


American Worthies 

WHO'S WHO IN AMERICA, edited by Albert 

Nelson Marquis. $8.50. 874 x 7; 2488 pp. Chicago: 

The A. N. Marquis Company. 
““Wuo's Who in America’’ grows fatter 
with each new edition. The first, for 1899- 
1900, fan to 827 pages and contained biog- 
raphies of 8602 men and women. The new 
one, for 1928-29, has 2488 pages and in- 
cludes no less than 28,805 sketches, of 
which 3931 appear for the first time. As 
usual, the work is notable for both its ex- 
traordinary inclusions and its unaccount- 
able omissions. All sorts of local worthies, 
especially if they be of theological or liter- 
ary habit, seem to find it easy to get in. So 
do many obscure newspaper editors, ninth- 
rate bankers, puerile pedagogues and other 
such right-thinkers. But there appears to 
be relatively little hospitality to men and 
women of unusual attainments and odd 
minds. I look in vain, for example, for Dr. 
Paul De Kruif. And for Roland Hugins. 
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And for Dr. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow the obscure professors in one-building unj. 
Dana. And for Sadakichi Hartmann. And _ versities than there is about Dr. De Kruif 
for Hippolyte Havel. And for William Z. Miss Loos, Mr. Baldwin and Judge Thayer, 
Foster. And for Roger N. Baldwin. And But a doubt of it abides with me. 
for Alexander Berkmann. And for Emma In this vast mass of biographies one up. 
Goldman. Lewis Mumford is in at]ast,and earths some curious facts. One is that Dr. 
so is Dr. Isaac Goldberg, and so is Freda Will Durant’s actual given names are 
Kirchwey (I called for all of them two William James. It somehow seems unfit-| I, 
yeats ago), but there is nothing about ting. Another is that Gilbert Seldes’ middle Yugo 
Lewis Gannett, or Anita Loos, or Doris mame is Vivian. Yet another is that Beg Unit 
Stevens, or Elizabeth Gurley Flynn. The Hecht was actually named Ben, and not } jiby 
sole reference to Max Eastman is still a Benjamin, just as Jim Tully was namad 
curt reference to the volume for 1916-17, Jim, and not James. Harry Kemp's full | © 
though he has printed at least four books name, it appears, is Harry Hibbard Kemp | my 
since. —tertainly an extremely respectable label | yy 
In more decorous circles there are omis- for a poet. Fanny Butcher, of the Chicago pa 
sions equally curious. I find, among the Tribune, is an officer d' académie of France. (1 Jj 
movie magnates, Jesse L. Lasky and _ refuse to believe it.) Jackie Coogan is be roy f 
Samuel Goldwyn (geb. Goldfisch), but spangled with the silver cross of the Order ad s 
neither Louis B. Mayer nor Joseph Schenck. of George of Greece. Conrad Nagel, an- 
Dr. Arthur J. Cramp, of the American other movie star, is both a Shriner anda 
Medical Association, is admitted at last, Christian Scientist. How many of the dis- wallab 
but I look in vain for Dr. WalterE. Dandy, tinguished ladies of the ‘‘Who’s Who” basse’ 
the Johns Hopkins brain surgeon. I can family tell their ages? More than you prob i the 
find Bernarr Macfadden, editor of the New ably expect. Edna Ferber does. So doe 
York Graphic, but not John W. Owens, Ethel Barrymore. So do Mary Austin, Meer 
editor of the Baltimore Sun. The celebrated Fannie Hurst, Mrs. Willebrandt, Ma Ros} Ca 
Harry Micajah Daugherty, LL.B., still of Wyoming, Ellen Glasgow, Eva Le Gal | womay 
lingers, but there is not a line about Judge lienne, Willa Cather, Lillian Gish, Mrs. | fn n 
Webster Thayer. Frank Craven is still Moskowitz, Dr. Florence Sabin, Kathleen | publis 
missing, though the Rev. Dr. James Brax- Norris, Aimée Semple McPherson, Irita 
ton Craven, president of Davenport College Van Doren, Geraldine Farrar, Mary Gat-' Lec 
at Lenoir, N. C., has thirteen lines. The den, Anne Parrish, Sara Teasdale and is a fo 
editor of the Kansas Baptif has sixteen Edith Mason. But Gloria Swanson, Elinor 
lines, but there is nothing about the editor Wylie and Mrs. Fiske remain old-fashioned. News 
of Photoplay. But maybe I ride the editor Lord Hoover continues as the champion he 
too hard. It is possible that there is actu- LL.D. of ‘‘Who'’s Who."’ He has twenty- Sm 
ally more curiosity about Methodist pre- six degrees. His most formidable competi} po, 
siding elders, the presidents of provincial tors are Dr. Charles Evans Hughes, and Dr. |v y 
fire insurance companies, the former attor- Nicholas Murray Butler, who have sevet | yiy 5p 
neys general of Arkansas and Iowa, and _ teen each. 














Louis Apamic was born in what is now 
Yugoslavia. During the war he served in the 
United States Army. He is a frequent con- 
ributor to the reviews. 


Grace Apams, Ph.D. (Cornell), was for- 
merly inStructor in psychology at Goucher. 


H. Le B. Bercovici is the son of Konrad 
Bercovici and was born in Paris. He has done 
publicity work in New York and feature work 
for the New York newspapers, and has been 
m the Saffs of the Evening Post and the 
Morning Telegraph. He has translated the 
memoirs of Liane de Poughy into English, and 
wllaborated in the translation of Henri Bar- 
busse’s “‘Jesus.’’ He is at present on the Saff 
of the American Press, 4 magazine for news- 
paper publishers and advertising men. 


Carnarine Bropy is 4 former newspaper 


| woman, now writing for the magazines. Her 


fr novel, *‘Babe Evanson,’’ has just been 
published and she is at work on a second book. 


Lronarp Hau was born in Cleveland and 
it a former newspaper man. For seven years he 
was dramatic critic for the Washington Daily 
News and the New York Telegram. He is 
now assistant to the publisher of Photoplay, 
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Rotanp Hucins was born in Millerton, 
N.Y., and graduated from Cornell. He is now 
with the Brookings Institution, Washington. 


James WELDON JonNnson is secretary of 
th National Association for the Advancement 
{Colored People. He has written several books, 
aud with his brother, J. Rosamond Johnson, 
ited “The Book of American Negro Spirit- 


uals,” 


Joun C. Kororn is 2 Philadelphian, and 
wold newspaper man. He is now on the Staff 
f the New York Evening Post, doing sports 
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features. During the pas sixteen years he has 
published eight hundred magazine articles and 
short Stories, and done ghost writing for many 
eminent athletes. 


Hoicer Lunpsercu was born in Sweden 
and came to the United States in 1919. His 
father was a sculptor and the head of the Royal 
Academy of Art at Stockholm, and his mother 
és a writer. He has been in business in the 
United States and Japan, and is now attached 
to the American-Swedish News Exchange in 
New York. His fir writing in English was 
done in 1924. 


Lewis Mumrorp is the subject of an edi- 
torial note in this issue. 


Wituiam C. Murpny, Jr., és chief of the 
Senate Staff of the United States Daily. 


Wituiam L. Nunn was born in Alabama 
and educated at Oglethorpe. He took his M.A. 
at Columbia in 1927. From 1922 to 1926 he 
was a teacher in Japan. At present he is an 
instructor at the University of Pittsburgh. 


Maynarp Surprey is the founder and pres- 
ident of the Science League of America. He is 
a native of Baltimore, but has lived in Cali- 
fornia for years. 


RaymonD Peart, Ph.D. (Michigan), és 
director of the Institute for Biological Research 
at the Johns Hopkins. He is the author cf 
numerous scientific books and monographs. 


FreperickK WoLtTMAN was born at York, 
Pa., and educated at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, from which he has received bachelor's 
and master's degrees. He is now a graduate 
assiStant in philosophy there. 


Jack Wooprorp /ives in Chicago. He was 
formerly a newspaper man and an advertising 
copy writer. He is now devoting the greater part 
of his time to the writing of fiction. 
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STEINWAY 


Sean THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS ~* 











‘&\._ RUSSIAN MASS, painted for the STEINWAY COLLECTION by ROCKWELL KENT —#~ 


Many notable compositions have 
come from the pen of Sergei 

inoff in the course of 
his distinguished career, but none 
exceeds in beauty and depth of 
feeling the beautiful sacred music 
which he wrote for the Greek 
Orthodox Church. In it is all the 
religious fervor, the exalted mys- 

ticism of Holy Russia. 


a 


Even to those who have no 
expert knowledge of pianos, 
it is apparent that some 
reason must exist for 
the universal prestige of the 
Steinway. 
_ The answer is simplicity 
itself. The Steinway is the 
leading piano among musi- 
clans everywhere because it 
is by far the best piano 
made— and has been for 
more than seventy-five years! 


No one requires more of 
a piano than the profes- 
sional pianist. And virtu- 
ally every great pianist 
from Liszt to Rachmani- 
noff has chosen the Stein- 
way, both for personal and 
concert use. 


Artists of this rank de- 
mand a sonority and bril- 
liance of tone, a degree of 
sensitivity which lie beyond 
the range of the. ordinary 
instrument. They require 
depth, power, responsive- 
ness. And these things they 
find in their highest degree 
in the Steinway. 


The extraordinary dura- 
bility of the Steinway is the 
true index of its economy. 


For 30, 40, and even 50 


years or more it will serve 
you well. Calculated on the 
basis of cost-per-year, the 
Steinway is the most eco- 
nomical piano you can own. 
. . » And you need never 
buy another piano. 


There is a Steinway dealer in 
your community, or near you, 
through whom you may purchase 
a new Steinway piano with a 
10% cash deposit, and the bal- 
ance will be extended over a 
period of two years. Used pianos 
accepted in partial exchange. 
and up— plus 


Prices: $87 transportation 
10% down interns 


STEINWAY & Sons 
Steinway Hall 
109 West 57th Street, New York 
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‘Volume won through value 
the story of Chrysler success 
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New Chrysler “75” Royal Sedan, $1535 








Why can Chrysler, in the new “75” and 
“65,” give more than others can give? 
...4 Why do these cars vie, not with 
cars in their price group, but with cars 
costing many hundreds, yes, even a thou~ 
sand dollars more? ...4 Because—Chry-~ 
sler begins with quality, wins volume 
through value, spreads the cost of 
quality and value over five great cars in 
five great markets, makes five great 
operations basically one, and by these 
savings is able to spend more in beau- 
tifying and enhancing the new “75” and 
“65” ...9 With their new 
style and performance 
features, exclusive to Chry- 
slr, the new Chryslers 
ii 








represent a parting of the ways 
between the old and the new... 
G They represent a new significance in 
value-giving, an increase in buying 
power which affects the entire it 
dustry, up to the highest in price. 
7 y y 

New Chrysler “75” Prices—(with 6-ply full-balloon tie) 
Royal Sedan, $1535; Coupe (with rumble seat), $15 35; Roadie 
(with rumble seat), $1555; Town Sedan, $1655; Crown Sedan, 
$1655; Convertible Coupe (with rumble seat), $1795; 5-passengr 
Phaeton, $1795; 7-passenger Phaeton, $1865; Convertbi 
Sedan, $2345. 

New Chrysler “65” Prices—Business Coupe, $104 
Roadster (with rumble seat), $1065; 240 
Sedan, $1065; Touring Car, $1075: 
4-door Sedan, $1145; Coupe (ot 


rumble seat), $1145. All pret 
f. 0. b. Detroit, Wire wheels ext 
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& A sub- 

scription to 

the Literary 

Guild is the al- 

most perfect Christ- 

mas gift. It is a tribute 

to the discrimination, taste 

and intelligence of the person 

to whom it is sent. It is a con- 

® stant reminder of the giver, each new 

book recalling the foresight and regard 

that must have prompted the gift. It is 

eure to be appropriate for any adult because 

of the universal scope of the Guild’s program. 

Every individual taste is bound to be pleased by 

the majority of the Guild selections, embracing— 

as they do—all fields of literary endeavor including 

Fiction, Biography, Humor, Travel, Essays and 
Poetry. 


A beautifully engraved greeting card is mailed 
to the recipient of your gift, extending the wishes 
of the season, stating that the Guild books will be 
sent each month, and bearing your name. This 
ecard will be mailed direct or enclosed with any 
past Guild book you select or with the current 
new book, as you desire. 





co. An eminent board of literary people 
whose opinion you are sure to respect. 


YOU SAVE $3.00 MORE! 


By subscribing now you protect yourself 
from the price increase for one full year. A 
list of the next few titles scheduled for pub- 
lication would immediately convince you of 
the merit of the Guild plan if previous selec- 
tions had not already done so. 


While the supply of previous Guild successes 
lasts you may start your subscription with any 
you choose regardless of the trade prices of the 
titles desired. The duration of your member- 
ship will be reduced one month for each title 


chosen. 


Those who join the Guild now, at the old 
low price, will enjoy all of the new privileges 
which will be incorporated in the Guild plan 
after the price has been raised. 


Your book comes to you each month on the 
regular publication date, the day the same title 
in its regular “trade” form is released for sale 
in the stores. Thus you will be reading to- 
Morrow’s successes today instead of waiting 
until you have heard them discussed every- 


























MEMBERSHIPS ARE FREE! 


Mail the coupon in the corner of this 
page at once. Indicate in the spaces pro- 
vided which previous Guild books you 
desire. There is no membership fee, no 
dues, assessments or postage. You pay 
only for the books you receive and you pay 
much less than full price for those. 


If, for any reason, you are not pleased with 
the Guild plan you can cancel your subscrip- 
tion by giving one month’s notice. The trade 
price is then charged for the books you have 
received and the balance of your money is re- 


funded. 


The Literary Guild of America, Inc. 
55 Fifth Ave., Dept. 64-M, New York City 
Ci i ee ee ee 


The Literary Guild of America, Inc., 
55 Fifth Ave., Dept. 64-M, New York City. 


Gentlemen :—You may enter me as a subscriber to the 
Literary Guild of America for one year. I will pay 
you $4.00 on receipt of your first book, and $3.00 a 
month for five months only. You will send me one new 
book a month. I may cancel this subscription by giv- 
ing one month’s notice. In this case you will charge 
me only the retail price of books received and refund 
the balance. (If more than one book is chosen from 
list below, add $3.00 per title to the initial payment. 
This amount will be deducted from the balance of your 
subscription fee.) 


Address 
City 


Save $1.00—If you prefer to pay all at once you can 
save $1.00 by sending $18.00 with this coupon. 


eee eee eee ee ee 2 2 


Antedate my subscription...... months and send me: 
Pr Happy Mountain -++.-Anm Indian Journey 
Trader Horn ...+.Point Counter Point 


eeuwe Trader Horn Vol. II .....Francois Villon 
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STORIES of the GREAT OPERAS: I. Richard Wagner 
By ERNEST NEWMAN 


In this volume the operas of Wagner are studied from both the musical and the historical point of view. 
The author outlines their stories, narrates the circumstances in which they were written, and explains 
and interprets their music. There is included a biographical sketch of the composer himself, Here, 
as always, Ernest Newman writes about music in a way which interests even the unmusical. $3.00 


Also by ERNEST NEWMAN: Wacner as Man 


anv Artist, $5.00; A Musicat Mort ey, $2.50; 


A Muste Carric’s Houipay, $3.00; Tut Unconscious Beetuoven, $2.50. 


PURCELL T 
By HENRI DUPRE 


Purcell was the leading figure of the golden age of 
English Music. In this book, written for both 
amateur and professional musicians, the author 
has not sought to isolate him from his period and 
surroundings. He gives an account of the atmos- 
phere in which Purcell’s musical predecessors 
passed their lives, defines the general character of 
their art, and shows in what respects Purcell him- 
self resembles and differs from them. $2.50 


BEETHOVEN 


His Spiritual Development 
By J. W. N. SULLIVAN 


“Here isa work which undoubtedly will rank with the 
finest literary achievements inspired by Beethoven. 
«+++ Two main impressions emerge from a reading 
of this book. One is of the author's deeply reasoned 
analysis of the nature of music; the other, his 
almost unbounded love for his major subject— 
Beethoven, as revealed through his music. His 
revaluation of Beethoven has breadth, maturity 
and philosophic depth,”"——The New York World 

$3.50 


MUSIC OF THE PAST 
By WANDA LANDOWSKA 


Only this celebrated Polish harpsichordist could 
have written so delightfully and learnedly on 
music of the 17th and 18th Centuries. Her book, 
seven editions of which have been called for in 
France, is a brilliant work, invaluable to students 
and music lovers generally. There are many allu- 
sions to literature, painting, and to modern 
musicians as well as delightful quotations from 
writers of that time. $2.00 4 





CHOPIN 
By HENRI BIDOU 


“The author has drawn extensively upon con- 
temporary sources, the letters of Chopin, of his 
intimate friends and family—notably George Sand, 
as well as Liszt, Heine and Niecks. From these 
many varying angles he has given us a remarkably 
effective composite view of a musical genius in 
historical perspective,”"—The Boston Transcript 

$4.00 


THE WAGNERIAN 
ROMANCES 


By GERTRUDE HALL 


Willa Cather writes of this book: “I know of only 
two books in English on the Wagnerian operas 
that are at all worthy of their subject: Bernard 
Shaw’s The Perfect Wagnerite and The Wagnerian 
Romances by Gertrude Hall... . This book of 
Miss Hall’s is beautifully written, and the writer 
is a discerning critic who has spent her life among 
musicians of the first rank. The Wagnerian music- 
dramas, indeed, have been a part of her life, and 
she has closely followed the work of the best 
conductors and interpreters of German opera here 


and abroad,” $2.75 


RED 
By CARL VAN VECHTEN 


“Gathered together in this vividly-named volume 
are a series of racy essays that provide both enter- 
tainment and information. ‘Red is the color of 
youth’, says the motto of the book, derived from 
Robert Schumann, ‘Oxen and turkeys are always 
enraged when they see it.” If the author imagines 
he enrages his readers, he probably deceives him- 
self in 999 cases out of 1000, You can’t very well 
rage when you're utterly delighted,"—The New 
York Herald Tribune $2.50 


At all Bookshops 
ALFRED - A - KNOPF - 730 FIFTH AVE -NEW YORK 
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Placed in your hand so that 





you can't miss them 


~ the new hooks which you are 
particularly anxious to read / 


fail to read many of the outstanding 

new books. You miss them because 
you are either too busy or too neglectful 
to go out and buy them. “‘I certainly 
want to read that book!’ you say to 
yourself, when you read a favorable 
review or hear a book praised highly. 
But, more frequently than not, you 
never ‘‘get around to it." 

The Book-of-the-Month Club takes cognizance of 
this procrastination that forever causes you to miss 
the best books; when you decide you 
want a certain book, it is handed to 
you by the postman, so that you can't 
overlook getting it; and you have a “‘guar- 
antee of satistaction”’ that it will please 
you, or you need not keep it. 

How do you decide whether or not you 
want any particular book? The plan is 
simplicity itself. Every month, far in 
advance of publication, the publishers 
ofthe country submit their forthcoming 

s to our Selecting Committee, a 
distinguished group of five critics. They select twelve 
to fifteen of the most readable and im- 
portant books every month—fiction 
and non-fiction. They also choose 
what they consider the ‘‘outstanding”” 
book amongst those considered. This 
is called *‘the-book-of-the-month.” 

But, if you are a subscriber, before 
you get the book-of-the-month, you 
receive a full report about it a month 
before it is published. If you judge, 
from this report, that you want it, 
you let it come to you. Youreceive it by mail, on or 
shortly after the publication date, so that you can’t 
overlook getting it. 

Ifone of the other forthcoming books reported upon 


[' you afe the average person, you 





Henry Seidel 
Canby 





Heywood 
Broun 





appeals to you more strong] 
ceily dhas'ons be sent. An Vices 
of them appeal to you in any month, 
you take none at all! 

Moreover, if you decide to let any 
book come to you and then find you 
are disappointed, you may exchange it 
for any other book you prefer. 

Over 85,C00 of the most notable 

ople in this country — in every 

ine of endeavor—now guard them- 
selves, by means of this service, 
against missing the new books they want to read. 
Why don't you try it? There is no risk. The cost of 
this unique and convenient service is—nothing! There 
are nofees, nodues, noextracharges 
of any kind. You pay only for the books 
you keep, and for them you pay the 
same price as if you got them from 
the publisher himself by mail! 

Is it possible to give book readers 
a more thoroughgoing and valuable 
service? If you are interested, mail 
the coupon below for complete in- 
formation as to how this service 
operates. Your request for infor- William Allen 
mation will involve you in no White 
obligation. 











BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 

218 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how 
the Book-ofthe-Month Club operates. This request 
involves me in no obligation to subscribe to your 
service. 
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Name. 
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The REAL 
Prrabian Nighis 





it dissent, critics both 
te lemmr- le) ae)-(e Mb et- A - o) gee 
d this translation as 
mparably the best we 
have ever had’ 


These eight splendid volumes contain the stories 
collected by the olden Arabians in their Book of 


The Thousand Nights and One Night 


now for the first time translated by DR. J. C. 
MARDRUS and MR. E. POWYS MATHERS 
and published complete in a limited de luxe 
edition for lovers of classical literature. 


o 

THESE ARE THE MARVELOUS TALES 
which Scharazade, ravished and doomed to death, reiuted 
to the King, that he might stay the hand of execuiion. 
She had wondrous tales to tell, some of passion, some of 
rollicking humor. some of deep pathos; but all of the 
purest romance. The King could not resist their intense 
human appeal. He must hear them all. The execu- 
tioner’s knife rested in its sheath. For One Thousand 
Nights and One Night this queen of story-tellers enter- 
tained His Majesty as no king or commoner had ever 
been entertained before—nor has been since! 

Now these books have been published in America in a 
sumptuous, limited edition. Superbly printed on rag 
paper; illustrated by Roderick McRae. than 1,000 
sets for all of America. 


This Entertainment Can Now Be Yours! 

In the Mardrus-Mathers translation of the Arabian 
Nights nothing of the original is left out, nothing altered 
or suppressed. The full flavor of the old tales is pre- 
served. Said the English Review of Reviews: ““The new 
translation by Dr. J. C. Mardrus and Mr. E. Powys 
Mathers is incomparably the best we have ever had.” 
And the London Spectator: “An unexpurgated English 
text that will probably be, for many years, the best.” 


Fascinating, De Luxe Brochure FREE 


A descriptive brochure printed in colors, giving full 
details and sample pages will be sent free on request. 
Fill out and mail the coupon for your copy at once. 


DINGWALL-ROCK, LTD., Dept. 212 
45 West 45th Street New York City 


DINGWALL-ROCK, LTD., Dept. 212, 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: Without obligation or cost to me, kindly for- 
ward your brochure printed in full colors, describing 
“THE REAL ARABIAN NIGHTS”. 


Sh StORtbAUdabEbneSwaes ccedenesscsooseoeesooesanees 
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Roget’s International 


THESAURUS 


“Words grouped by Ideas” 


Complete list of synonyms, antonyms, 
phrases, slang, etc., in fact everything 
to help find the ri ht word. The one 
indispensable book for all writers. A 
necessary complement of the dictionary. 


Now $3 Copy 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 393 4th Ave., NewYork 


Book Barégains 


52 pages of unusual values 
in our annual Fall catalog— 
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now ready and will be sent free on request. This 
interesting catalog contains more than 1000 titles 
offered at half price or less. Ask us to send you 
a copy and get your name on our mailing list. 


THE EASTERN BOOK COMPANY 
235-239 West 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 
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ALL NEW BOOKS 
AT LIBERAL DISCOUNTS 


Write for our Free catalog listing the new 
books of all publishers at less than list price. 


VISIT OUR NEW STORE 


Gerry Pascal Lieberman 
30 W. 47th Street 
New York City 


Phone BRYant 0720 
Books Shipped Everywhere 
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BOOK SALE! 


Thousands of volumes, on almost every 
conceivable subject, at an average 
HALF OF PUBLISHERS’ PRICES. 
We pay transportation anywhere. 
Write for Fall Catalogue No. 30. 

HOCHSCHILD, KOHN & CO. Baltimore, Md. 













































FOR COLLECTORS—The Literary Bazaar 
= page = —— —4 oy —- oe a many 
items on rare 

You may find just what you ‘nave bean anesel ng for 
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“ | 

| Reflects the standards : 

99 | 

of present-day America” } 
‘4 “Just as Samuel ba s dictionary in 1755 was greatly in advance of pre- |@ 
i ceding dictionaries, and Noah Webster’s American dictionary met better the ry 

¥ conditions of 1828, so this dictionary reflects the standards of present-day | 
v4 America.’’—From The Charlotte, North Carolina, Observer. 0 
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hs 
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SIMPLIFIED Ff 

ae be 
DICTIONARY } 

BS 

ENCYCLOPEDIC EDITION v4 

——EDITED BY— i 

WILLIAM DODGE LEWIS Fpmmety Deputy Supt. 1@ 

OFFICE : 


HENRY SEIDEL CANBY gaitiy 

THOMAS KITE BROWN, Jr. 5.7 cial Sailese 
The one dictionary which meets present- 
day needs in Home, School and Office 





Unlike Any Other Dictionary 

From A to Z, and through the appendixes, this 
work is new and original. Itisnotan abridgment 
or an adaptation of any other work. The term 
“Simplified’’ means that it defines every word so 
thatits use and meaning can be instantly under- 
stood. Its objectives are ease of reference, sim- 
plicity, completeness and accuracy of definitions, 
and the highest scholarship. 


Thousands of New Words 

It defines more than 100,000 words and phrases. 
Its vocabulary includes words in general and liter- 
ary use, including the many new words that have 
recently come into use; obsolete, archaic, Scottish 
and dialectic words; colloquialisms and slang ex- 
pressions; technical ‘and scientific words; Biblical 
and mythological proper names; foreign words and 
phrases. It gives the etymology, pronunciation, 
and syllabification of words, numbered meanings, 

synonyms and antonyms. 


or stationer’s—or send the coupon. 
or home for five days. 


size 6% x 814 inches, weight 314 Ibs., $5.00 Net. 
Morocco, gold edges, $7.50 Net. 
gold edges, $10.00 Net. All with patent thumb index. 





Judge it for yourself—examine it at any modern bookstore 
Use the book in your own office 
Compare its helpfulness, its modernness, its 
authority, its convenience with any other dictionary. If it does not 
meet your needs more fully, simply return it at our expense. 


THIN PAPER EDITION, bound in Art Kraft, round corners, 


Red Turkey Morocco, 


Simplicity and Accuracy 
The editors made it their constant aim to em- 
Ploy i in all definitions only wordsin common use. 
‘o do so required expert knowledge, scholarly 
study of scientific, oa nical, historical or other 
facts, and years of patient care and skill in fram- 
ing the meanings and uses of each word, but 

accuracy is not sacrificed for simplicity. 


Encyclopedic Contents 
A Reference Library in One Volume 

The appendixes contain reference material never 
before included in a dictionary—historical, bio- 
graphical and geographical data; signs and sym- 
bols used in the arts and sciences, in commerce 
and finance, in electricity and radio, ete 

More than 3000 illustrations, ei tfull-page illus- 
trations in color and many full-page composite 

Ta s in black and white further amplify the 
text. It also contains A Complete Atlas of the 
World printed in colors, comprising 32 maps. 





OVER 1500 PAGES—3000 ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
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THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
1212 Winston Building, Philadelphia 


pedic Edition, TheWinston 
(thin 
low. 

remit price. 


OC Art Kraft Edition, $5.00. 


Persian 
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Pi id, the new Encyclo- 
Pel Na tbh ified Dictionary 


, patent thumb index), in style checked be- 
will return it within 5 days at your expense or 


CD Persian Morocco Edition, $7.50. 
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We have several on ice, 
Mr. Mencken— 


“ 
I propose that before The Nation give its approval and confidence to 
any American public man hereafter, it put him on ice fora year . . .” 


H. L. MENCKEN thus admonishes The Nation in The Nation of Novem- 
ber 21. (If you missed this diverting article by the way, write us. We'll 
send it to you with our compliments). 


Wet, THERE ARE SEVERAL Americans we like, as we admitted last 
year. And since some (including Mr. Mencken) like them cold, we are 
quite willing to serve them that way. One by one as the months roll on, 
we shall take them out of the refrigerator for the entertainment and 


refreshment of our readers (including Mr. Mencken). 


Aworner TREAT we have stored away is a discussion of marriage and 
divorce. Charles Wood writes on the decline of the family. Margaret 
Mead, author of “Coming of Age in Samoa,” writes of the effect of 
divorce on children. Arthur Garfield Hays considers the legal tangle. 


Ricur now we are serving a course on business and finance by Merryle 
Stanley Rukeyser, author of ““The Common Sense of Money and Invest- 
ments” and “Financial Advice to a Young Man.” Mr. Rukeyser is an 
associate in Journalism at Columbia University where he gives two 
courses in finance. 


For your further edification, we suggest the coupon. 


THE NATION 20 VESEY STREET NEW YORK 


For the enclosed $5 please send The Nation for a year. 
With The American Mercury $7.60. 


pS Oe Ee ro De ee eo ee 


Additional postage: Canada soc, Foreign $1 for each magazine. 
AM—12-28 
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FRANK L. PoLtk 
Advisory Editor 
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GAMALIEL BRADFORD 


1000 Book Lovers Helped Us 
Finally Perfect the Book Club Idea 
in This Amazing Form! 

12 New Books—the Outstanding Ones 


One selected each month as the best by an eminent Board of Editors 


12 Books of Established Reputation 





Chosen by you in advance from a large list. 


24 Books in all for $18 (Special time payment plan if you wish) 


T= Book League plan is 
extremely simple—so sim- 
ple, in fact, it is a wonder no 
one ever thought of it before. 
Many of the first to join have 
even said that in their opinion 
it is “the final perfection of 
the whole book club idea.” 
Each year membership in 
The Book League of America 
entitles youto twenty-four books, 
acomplete year's reading. 
Twelve of these will be the best 
books of the year, including fiction, 
biography, history and drama, se- 
lected for you from the maze of 
new titles by a distinguished Board 
of Editors, and sent to your door 
ten before they are in the bookshops. 


12 mew books like these 


To give you an idea of the type of current 
books which wili be selected, books such 
a8 The Bridge of Sam Luis Rey by Thornton 
Wilder, The Life of Christ by Papini. Death 
Comes for the Archbishop by Willa Cather, 
and Napoleon by Emil Ludwig might have 
been chosen in the past if The Book League 
had then been in existence. Books like 
these are sent to members each month in 
special paper-covered volume, similar to 
the Continental type of edition so pop- 
wlatabroad It is called The Book League 

and is printed on high-grade 
book paper from large readable type, 





sewed like a regular book, and containing, 
in addition to the complete book itself, a 
number of vital literary departments that 
would in themselves constitute a magazine 
of high value. 


And equally as important 


In addition, your membership in the Book 
League entitles you to select twelve books 
from a list of twenty-four titles of accepted 
merit. This is one of the unique features 
of the whole Book League idea, differ- 
entiating it completely from every other 
so-called book club. For new books alone 
can never constitute in themselves a well- 
balanced reading program. There must be 
included those worth while books of the 
past — history, biography, fiction, phil- 
osophy, science—which have retained, 


as Robinson's Mind in the Making, 
Wells’ Outline of Hi.tory, The Way 
of All Flesh, and Green Mansions. 

These standard books are pub- 
lished exclusively for members, in 
beautiful private editions, with 
specially designed type pages, the 
best board bindings. 


An unique opportunity 


You have always realized the vital 
importance of reading good books. 
Not only is it a matter of culrure — 
deeply enjoyable, satisfying and worth 
while in itself—but it is also perhaps the 
most stimulating of all pursuits, the pre- 
requisite of a well-balanced, successful life. 

But what happens? The days rush along; 
you are busy with your workaday affairs. 
A book you may occasionally want is not 
conveniently available to you, and you 
never get around to making that “special 
effort’ required to obtain it. 

The Book League of America solves this 
whole problem for you. As a member, you 
receive twenty-four books delivered post free 
to your door for $18.00, an average of 75c 
per book—a price made possible only 
through the whole unique plan that The 
Book League represents. 

Mail the coupon today for full informa- 
tion and a free copy of “‘Living Literature.”’ 





tality, power and influence. Not only 
such classicsas Vanity Fair, Huckleberry 
Finn, Don Quixote. Tom Jonesand Moby | 
Duk! Butalsosuch more recent works | 


and probablyalways will retain, their vi- 


The BooK LEAGUE of America 
INCORPORATED 
80 Fifth Avenue New York City 





The Outstanding “Buy” in the Book World Today. 


The Book League of America, 

Dept.2-M, 80 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, without charge, a copy of 
your, book, “Living Literature,” together 
with full info on about The Book 
League of America and how I can become 


a member, 


Name 





Address. 
City. 
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LIVERIGHT BOOKS 
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gcioved ladies! Gallanj Men j 
unutterable rogues! 


everyday human beings! 
are here for you and your friends 


7 





tell you of human trag- 
edies and human heart- 
aches—all of life’s joys and 
sorrows and more of its 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde and loveliness than one short 
be sure to find something to life can usually experience. 
please the hardest-to-please 7% [r"ica« Bound in real leather, dec- 
| on your Christmas List. orated in gold—a rare value at $2.50 

Romance,travel,poetry anddrama_ each and a DeLuxe edition in black 
-Seott, Hugo, Tennyson, Poe—a Morocco especially suitable for 
) book for every taste and every gifts, $3.00 a volume. The contents 
mood—books that will carry you to will delight your mind, the bind- 
ma | far lands and fair places—that will ings will grace the finest library. 


165 Merry Christmases 
NELSON NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 


THE BOOK FITS THE POCKET—THE PRICE, THE POCKETBOOK 
At any bookstore 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, NEW YORK cw» Who began publishing in 1798 
ESR RE ENE PIE REM RT ETRE TA ARRAS I i SE SS at al 


AM-12-28 


Inthe Nelson New Century 
Library you may have your 
choice from Dickens’ Tiny 
Tim to Stevenson’s Dr. 


Wii) | 


Wy 














Please send me free the valuable booklet, “The Reading Year” (printed on the famous Nelson India 
pape) which will help me plan my year’s reading, and a complete list of the Nelson New Century 
rary. 

Name 
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THIS MAN ADAMS—tThe Man Who Never Died 


By SAMUEL McCOY 


Did John Adams die as it was commonly reported, in 1826? His present 
biographer flatly denies that he did. He claims that he is striding about today 
with hotter blood than any of the other fifty million Americans of this gen- 
eration. When you read this scholarly biography you will realize that the fiery, 
frosty, bitter-tongued, lovable, passionate Puritan is really in our midst. $3.50 


AMIEL’S , 
JOURNAL #3 Cars 


By aaa ** Ree G ift Bo Q ks 


**Tt is a work of wonderful 
beauty, depth, and charm. 
It will stand beside such con- 


fessions as St. Augustine’s THE CONFESSIONS 


and Pascal’s.’* (Christian 





Register) $3.50 OF JEAN-JACQUES 
MR. MONEYPENNY P re ny rea 
By CHANNING ranslated from the French 
é POLLOCK By W. CONYNGHAM 
: MALLORY 
“The F peed E * Ormamented with thirteen original 
— —— engravings from the Jouaust Edi- 
es ific 8 h st tion by Edmond Hedouin. 
Magnificent—the greates (2 vol. boxed, $8.50) 


of American plays.” 


(Springfield Union) $2.00 


THE ROSE AND 

SELECTED THE RING 
POEMS By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 

By THACKERAY 
MICHAEL STRANGE | jy typography, binding and illustra- 
**These poems are like a tion, this children’s classic makes 
verbal ramble with Henry one of the most beautiful gift books. 
ames or Walter Pater. $2.50 








ey are steeped in beauty 


and wisdom.’’ (Benjamin 
de Casseres) $1.50 aes = < ; 


QUEEN 


ELIZABETH 
And Some Foreigners 


Being a series of hitherto un- 
published letters from the 
archives of the Hapsburg 
family. Edited by Victor 
Von Kilarwill $5.00 


OLYMPIA 
By FERENC MOLNAR 


This latest play from the 
foremost literary figure in 
Hungary is, to quote Burns 
Mantle, ‘‘the rascal Mol- 
nar’s latest sly dig at roy- 
alty, boldly imagined, but 
related with much finesse,” 


$2.00 


THISTLEDOWN 


By LEOLYN LOUISE 
EVERETT 


These poems for sheer 
beauty and gossamerlike 
fantasy have rarely been sur- 
passed. They deserve a 
place on every true poet's 


bookshelf. $1.50 
JOHN SMITH— SAILS AND SWORDS 
Also Pocahontas The first English biography of Balboa 
By JOHN GOULD FLETCHER _ By ARTHUR STRAWN 

; te : After eight years of study and research Mr. 
Captain Smith S adventures ave mote extra Strawn has faithfully recorded one of the 
agant than any fiction and the story of Poca- cruelest pages of the world’s history, out of 
hontas is a golden thread of romance woven which emerges in titanic proportions the su- 
into this most thrilling of narratives. $3.50 perb figure of Balboa, $3.50 





THE INTELLIGENT WOMAN’S GUIDE 
TO SOCIALISM AND CAPITALISM 


By G. BERNARD SHAW 


**This book literally gives one the privilege of inviting into one’s home the 


world’s most intelligent citizen.’’ (Christopher Morley) 


$4. 00 
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leer 
like 


sur- 


et’s 
1.50 
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VOLTAIRE—Genius of Mockery 
By VICTOR THADDEUS 
A vital, sweeping, glittering, work. The greatest biography of the year.”” 


(Minneapolis Journal) 


“*A popular version, entertaining and most readable.** (The Forum) 
**A personal portrait so vivid the man steps from the frame.”* (Phila. Inquirer) 
* Victor Thaddeus gives us back Voltaire in the terms in which his contemporaries must 


have seen him.”* (Chicago Eve. Post) 


INFIDELITY 
By ARTHUR WEIGALL 
“A rollicking travesty of companionate and 
conventional marriage.” (Salt Lake Telegram) 
“Urbane, extremely well written, and alto- 
gether enjoyable.’* (Philadelphia Ledger) 
$2.50 


THE CONQUEST OF LIFE 
By DR. SERGE VORONOFF 
“Dr. Voronoff’s own story of his contribu- 
tions to the prolongation of life and the vital 

powers by the grafting of glands.’* 
(The Bookman) 
**A work of social usefulness contributing to 
the progress of humanity.” 
(St. Louis Post-Dispatch) $3.50 


MODERN FRENCH 
PAINTERS 
From 1906 to 1928 
By MAURICE RAYNAL 
Translated by Ralph Roeder 


Presenting the work of the realistic observers 
of nature and the idealistic poets of pictorial 


lyricism. 


One hundred and fifteen illustrations. $7.50 





$5.00 


THE LIGHT OF EGYPT 
By WERNER JANSEN 


**A magnificent word picture wherein Moses 
ilots the Hebrews from their enslavement in 
Baype to the Promised Land. It is interest- 
ing from many angles, chief of which is the 
daily life of one of the world’s great leaders.” 
(The News) $2.50 


KNOCK WOOD! 
Superstition Through the Ages 
By DR. DANIEL DEERFORTH 
**A lively and stimulating book.’’ 
(Brooklyn Eagle) 


**Vastly entertaining—convincingly written.” 
Taveniad Courier) $3.00 


MOTIVES OF PROTEUS 
By JOSE BE. RODO 
Translation by Angel Flores 
Introduction by Havelock Ellis 
**Rodo is the best writer anywhere in the 


Castilian speech and one of the most distin- 
guished spirits of our time.’” (Havelock Ellis) 


**A remarkable contribution to contemporary 
thought.” (New York Times) $4.00 


MOTHERHOOD IN BONDAGE 
By MARGARET SANGER 


This amazing exposure coming from the inspired 
tions in our own homeland that make ‘Mother In 


= of actual experience, reveals condi- 
ia’’ pale into insignificance. 1t touches 


life at the quick and leads us with relentless inevitability into phases of life where even 
the most daring of American novelists have feared to tread. $3.00 
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SE aR I SR ieee 
from Tue Inner Sanctum © 


SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publishers + 37 West S7th Street - New York 


Ah To The Inner Sanctum few 
things are more exhilarating than the 


private life of a best-seller. 


Ady Usually, the first few months 


are the most exciting, the first million 
readers the hardest. But the enduring 
satisfaction comes from the sales that 
linger on. ... 


Ad To demonstrate this Pre 90S - 
tion, Exhibits A, B, C, D and E follow: 
A) Bambi........ 6th Month, 85th Thousand 
B) Show Girl... .. 6th Month, 51st Thousand 
C) Trader Horn. . .2nd Year, 185th Thousand 

D) Story of Philosophy 
3rd Year, Third Hundred Thousand 


E) Cross Word Puzzle Books 
4th Year, 2nd Million 















Market report on cross word 
puzzles: demand brisk, market firm, fad 
stabilized into established industry, Series 
Eleven just released, and Everybody 
Happy. 


NAVAN On this wrens e layout The 
u 


Inner Sanctum respecttully submits a 
check-list for holiday book buying. Some 
of them are already best-sellers, some 
will never be, some are hovering on the 
brink ... and a few are just tantalizingly 
shy of classification. 





Usually The Dark Horses are 
the winners in the Best-Seller Sweep- 
stakes, but sometimes a Sure Thing is too 
sure to be denied. For instance: 


Departure, A novel, by Rotaxo Dorcerezs 
Two hundred thousand Frenchmen can’t be 
wrong... . they've already bought it. 

The Technique of the Love Affair 
by A GenTLEWoMAN 
Fifty million Readers might go wrong .... 
reason totters. 


Avy Sales or no sales, one favorite 
of The Inner Sanctum will always be a 
tone-poem-in-prose by Ernest SuTHER- 
LAND Bates, entitled The Friend of Jesus. 
The fanfare of Christopher Morley, Sinclair 
Lewis (even the author of Elmer Gantry 
can be moved by a real masterpiece) and 
a few others breathless with adoration 
seems to have excited The Inner Sanctum, 
but left only a minor dent on the billing 
forces and the shipping room. In years, 
The Friend of Jesus may outsell the rest, 
but to date it is for the advance guard 
who can sense the elan and march of a 
timeless spiritual document ... . Man 
cannot live on bread alone, or publishers 


on best-sellers. 
—EssANDESS 
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CROSS WORD BOOK 
SERIES 11 


more perfect ones. Over 
million of these 5 


sold 













A Personal Memo 

to ask my bookseller for 

DC Show Girl 2 Cross Word Book Series 11 

0 Bambi 0D The First Hundred Million 

O The Story of Gilbert 5 The Story of Philosophy 
and Sullivan T ht of The 

O The Friend of Jesus © The Twilight o 

O Theresa American Mind 

CD Departure O The Art of Thinking 

O The Technique of OC The Boys’ Trader Horn 

The Love Affair / Trader Horn 
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new and important 


MACMILLAN BOOKS 





LENIN 
By Valeriu Marcu 
“Biography of a rare sort 
.-- Intelligent readers will 
be genuinely grateful for 
such a book.”—St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. $5.00 


SPIES 
By Joseph Gollomb 
True stories of the great 
spies of history—filled 
with danger, suspense, dar- 


ing and intense living. 
$2.50 


ARTICLES 


de PARIS 
By Sisley Huddleston 
A distinguished, delightful 
view of Paris by a talented 
English writer who has 
lived there long and knows 
his city. $2.00 





The BookSelection for November 


JUBILEE JIM 
The Life of Colonel James Fisk, Jr. 
By Robert H. Fuller 


Jim Fisk wrote his own story in tinsel letters a foot high 
on America’s flashiest era. It is recounted here with that 
unfailing gusto which always marked Jubilee Jim's 
manner of living. $3.50 


William Allen White’s New Book 
MASKS IN A PAGEANT 


“Some extraordinarily fine portraits . .. The coloring is 
vivid. The figures actually quiver on the canvas.”— 
Claude G. Bowers in the Saturday Review. $5.00 


SCHUMANN-HEINK 
The Last of the Titans 

Transcribed by Mary Lawton 
The life of Mme. Schumann-Heink reads like a romance 
from an old story book—a Cinderella who rose to the 
heights of fame. $5.00 

Hamlin Garland’s New Book 

BACK TRAILERS FROM 


THE MIDDJ © BORDER 


The epic cycle of a pioneering American family closes 
with this last of Hamlin Garland’s Middle Border ss 
2 


CREATION BY 











THE ORIGINS OF 
THE WORLD WAR 
By Sidney B. Fay 


Professor Fay’s long-announced book on the origins of 
the War is now published. It marks a revolution in the 
field of diplomatic history and will be read and dis- 
cussed everywhere by intelligent readers. 2 vols. $9.00 


THE COMPLETE WORKS 
OF OWEN WISTER 


This is the first complete, uniform, definitive edition of 
the works of Owen Wister—a real addition to American 
literature. In The Virginian Mr. Wister immortalized 
the cowboy and caught the spirit of a vanished West. 
Many other beloved characters troop for all time through 
these pages. Each volume contains new material in the 
form of a foreword by the author. Beautifully printed 
from new plates and handsomely bound. 

The set of eleven volumes, cloth $25.00; leather $50.00 


All Prices Subject to Change 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ’ 





EVOLUTION 


Edited by 


Frances Mason 


“The best book on evolu- 
tion in the world...a 
remarkable service to sci- 
ence.” —Albert 
Wiggam. 


VICTIM AND 
VICTOR 


By John Rathbone Oliver 
Contains the most strange 


ly beautiful single chapter 
in all modern fiction. $2.50 


’ NEW YORK 
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new and important 


MACMILLAN BOOKS 


JOHN CAMERON’S ODYSSEY 
Transcribed by Andrew Farrell 


“This surpassingly entertaining volume ... is a book of 


deep-sea adventure .. 


. Since Two Years Before the 


Mast I can remember no book which carries the story of 
sailors, ships and ports of call so completely.” 


—Philadelphia Ledger. 


$4.50 


FRANCIS JOSEPH OF AUSTRIA 
By Joseph Redlich 
The last European monarch of the old school and the 


epitome of all 


it represented becomes a remarkable 


human being in this new biography. $5.00 


THE EARLY LIFE 
OF THOMAS HARDY 


By Florence Emily Hardy 


Thomas Hardy, the man and artist, is pictured in this 
story of his early life, written by Mrs. Hardy from his 


own words and diaries. 


$5.00 


Lewis Browne’s New Book 


THE GRAPHIC BIBLE 


“Should lie on the table in every home where the study 


of the Bible is fostered.” 


Old World 
Masters in New 


WorldCollections 
By Esther Singleton 
Masterpieces of painting 
in American galleries, re- 
produced in half-tone, 
with a competent run- 


ning comment. $7.50 
A 
LondonReverie 


By J. C. Squire 
Illustrated by 
Joseph Pennell 
A beautiful gift book 
about old London. $7.50 


Oriental Art 
Chinese Art 


Two magnificent art 
books. Each contains 100 
plates in full colors and 
notes by world-renowned 


authorities in their spe- 
cial fields. Each $12.50 





—Syracuse Herald, $2.50 


The Life of 
Abraham Lincoln 
By Ida M. Tarbell 


An entirely new, reset 
edition of “one of the 
most authoritative and 
reliable” biographies of 


Lincoln. 2 vols. $8.00 
The Dilemma of 


American Music 


By 
Daniel Gregory Mason 
One of our leading crit- 
ics discussed our time 
and place in music. $3.00 


Sailing Craft 
Edited by 
Edwin J. Schoettle 
The most complete book 
ever printed on the sub- 
ject of sailing craft of 
every description. A 

beautiful gift 5 : 


All Prices Subject to Change 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ’ 





THOMAS HARDY’S 
Last Poems 


Winter Words 


In Various Moods 
and Metres 
This volume of verse, pre- 
pared for publication 
shortly before his death, 
is Thomas Hardy’s last lit- 
erary legacy to poetry lov- 
ers everywhere. $2.00 


JOHN MASEFIELD’S 
New Poems 


MIDSUMMER 
NIGHT 
And Other Tales 


In Verse 
The first volume of poetry 
from John Masefield in 
five years. $2.00 


Edwin Arlington 
Robinson’s 


SONNETS 


All of Mr. Robinson’s Son- 
nets have been collected 
in one volume for the first 
time. $1.75 
Tristram $1.50 
Collected Poems $10.50 


Sara Teasdale’s Poetry 
The 
Answering Voice 
Love Lyrics by Women 
A new edition with fifty 
new selections and a new 


Foreword by Miss Teas 
dale. $2.25 


Love Songs 
Riverstothe Sea 1.60 
Flame and Shadow 1.60 
Dark of the Moon 1.50 
Helen of Troy 1.50 
Rainbow Gold 2.00 


Carl Spitteler’s 
Selected Poems 


The first translation into 
English of the poetry of 
the Nobel Prize winner in 
1919, $2.50 


’ NEW YORK 
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DEFEAT 


By Ricarpa Huca 
A novel of Garibaldi and the new Italy 


Printed in Old Style type on Antiqae Wove 
paper. Bound in Imported brown Natural 
Finish Cloth, stamped in black, green and gold. 


Tinted top, and title page in two colors. 
8vo. $3.00 


THE DAYS OF THE KING 


By Bruno Franx 
Three stories of Frederick the Great 


Printed in Elzevir type on tinted wove paper. 
Bound in red buckram, stamped in black and 
gold. Tinted top, and title page in two colors. 
Illustrated with portrait and pen and ink 
sketches by Adolph Menzel. Narrow 8vo. 

$2.50 


DEBONAIR 
By G. B. Stern 
A vivid novel of youth on the Riviera and in England 
Printed in Bodoni type on cream wove paper. 
Bound in red Balloon Linen, stamped in gold 


and brown. Tinted top, and title page in two 
colors. l12mo. $2.50 


QUIET CITIES 


By Josepn Hercesueimer 


Dramatic episodes against the background 
of American Cities 


Printed in Fournier type on Warren's Special 
wove paper. Bound in green Balloon Linen, 
stamped in green and brown from designs by 
Elmer Adler. Tinted top, and title page designed 
by Elmer Adler in twocolors. 12mo. $2.50 


THE AMERICAN MERCURY 


Ead BOOK GIFTS of 


Excellence of content combined with clearness of typog- 
raphy and beauty of format. A Borzoi book on a library 
table or on the bookshelf is a mark of distinction always. 
Here are some beautiful books to choose from: 


+ 
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THE DEVIL 


By Atrrep NeuMANN 
The story of a woman, a barber, and a king 
Printed in Caslon type on wove eggshell paper, 
Bound in brown il on r sides, with Engli 
buckram back, stamped in purple and black 
from designs by W. A. Dwiggins. Tinted top, 
and title page in two colors. 8vo. $3.0 


HENRY THOREAU 


The Cosmic Yankee 
By J. B. Atkinson 
A Picture of Thoreau the man 
With woodcut ornaments and frontispiece de 


signed by Percy Smith. Printed in Caslon 
type on special wove paper. Bound in rough 





finished green cloth, stamped in gold. 
12mo. $2.9 


COLUMBUS 
By Marius ANDRE 
Presents Columbus from a new and unique viewpoint 


Printed in Fournier type on India laid Pepe 
Bound in imported orange Balloon Linen. Illus 
trated in aquatone. 8vo. $4.0 


The Life of 
DON QUIXOTE 


AND SANCHO PANZA 


According to 
Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra 
Expounded with comment 
By Micust pg UNaAMuNO 
Unamuno's great arraignment of modern life 
Printed in Old Style type on antique wove pape 
Bound in Orange Imported Cloth, stam 


red and green. 8vo. 958 
? 
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DISTINCTION 








TRIVIAL BREATH t NEGRO DRAWINGS 
By Exinor Wye By Micugt Covarrusias 
Miss Wylie’s latest volume of poetry 56 examples of this famous artist's work, 8 in full color 
Printed in Fournier type on rag laid paper. Printed in Bodoni type on dull finished paper. 
Bound in Red and blue striped Imported Paper Bound in black Buckram, stamped in gold. 
boards. Title page in two colors, designed by 4to. $7.50 
Elmer Adler. 8vo. $2.50 


GEORGE W. BELLOWS 
His Lithographs 


An outstanding presentation of a unique figure All this famous artist's lithographs 
Designed by Vojtech Preissig. Printed in Cochin Printed in Poliphilus and Blado Italic type on 
type on eggshell wove paper. Illustrated in dull finished paper. Bound in natural linen, 
aquatone. Bound in ee made smooth finish with beveled edge boards. large 4to. $15.00 
linen. Stamped in dark blue ink. 8vo. $5.00 


BALZAC 


By Rent BenjaMIn 


OLD PYBUS 

MAXIMILIAN AND Ry Wcamnex Diisiais 
CHARLOTTE OF MEXICO A novel that rivals this author's SORRELL AND SON 
By Econ Cazsar Count Cort Printed in Baskervilletypeonantique wove paper 
The greatest history of a great adventure special made. Bound ina green natural finished 


Pe loth specially manufactured, stamped in 

Printed in Caslon type on eggshell wove paper. : ; ; ; 

Illustrated with halftones and facsimiles of brown after s design by Percy Smith, with 
gold lettering. 12mo. $2.50 


important documents. Bound in green and blue 
buckram, richly stamped in silver. 


Two 8vo. Volumes boxed, $12.50 SPIDER BOY 


By Cart Van VecHTEN 
THE was ping Sad VILLON Life among the film stars at Hollywood 





Designed by Vojtech Preissig. Printed in Cochin Printed in Caslon type on rag laid paper. Bound 
type on India wove paper. Illustrated in aqua- in red Balloon Linen, stamped in gold. Title 
tone. Bound in specially made smooth finish page in two colors designed by Elmer Adler. 
| Yellow linen. Stamped in black. 8vo. $5.00 ¢ 12mo. $2.50 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 
Creator and Publisher of BORZOI BOOKS 


has done much to stimulate and advance the art of pub- 
lishing. Borzoi books are both the model and the 
stimulus for manymembers of the publishing profession, 
Jeading always an ever-increasing number of followers. 


Ask your bookseller 


eee ALFRED-:A‘KNOPF 


NEW YORK 
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By A. HAMILTON GIBBS 
ARNESS’ is a worthy successor to “popular: § 
It has the qualities that make for popular: ¢ 
a well-told love story of likable people, a 
theme, truth, vitality, sincerity and unforced humor.” 
—The New York Times Book Review. 
“The story is excellent...a matrimonial problem 
of great interest.”—The Boston Transcript. 
“The author of ‘Soundings’ continues to create real 
people. Here, the adventures in marriage of an Eng- 


a convincing 


lish ex-officer and an actress set a mew standard for one whose work was 


already high.”—Life. 


Guyfford of Weare 
By Jeffery Farnol 
“A romance with a swiftly moving plot, 
uick dialogue and rollicking adventure.” — 
he New York Herald Tribune. $2.50 


Matorni’s Vineyard 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim 

A tale of international intrigue in 1940. 
“Can certainly be ranked as one of his best 
pieces of work.”—New York Times. $2.00 


“The Battie of the Horizons 
By Sylvia Thompson 

“A discerning, entertaining story of con- 
siderable charm.”—The Saturday Review 
of Literature. Fifth large printing. $2.50 


The Lovers of the Market=-Piace 
By Richard Dehan 

The story of a rich man’s efforts to break 
down the stubborn pride of his wife and 
son, notable in characterization. $2.50 


The Man Who Laughed 
By Gerard Fairlie 

A mystery story about a man, possibly a 
little mad, who undertakes to bring off some 
daring crimes by a settled date. $2.00 


A Nation-wide Best Seller. 


45th Thousand. $2.50 


Vanity Under the Sun 
By Dale Collins 

A vivid tale of the adventures in the 
Southern Seas of an American who lost his 
memory in the Japanese earthquake. $2.00 


Twopence Coloured 
By Patrick Hamilton 


“One of the most amusing novels of the 
season, written by a master of irony and 
tolerance.”—The New Yorker. $2.50 


The Six Proud Walkers 


By Francis Beeding 

“A lively yarn with Rome for background, 
the Catacombs for variety, and a succession 
of startling incidents for spice.”—The Satur- 
day Review of Literature. $2.00 


Clearing Weather. By Cornelia Meigs 

A splendid new sea story by the author 
of “The Trade Wind.” With 3 illustrations 
in color and 17 in black-and-white. $2.00 


*The Derelict. By Charles Nordhoff 
“This is superior adventure, crammed 
with sea and island lore instead of hokum.” 


—The New York Herald Tribune. $2.00 


Donn Byrne is at his best in this romantic story of an unforgettable family 
of the North Irish Coast 


DESTINY BAY 


By DONN BYRNE 


ERE we see Donn Byrne at his best, writing about the ining s he loved 

most of all: horse races, prize fights, and, above all, paihede courtships 
between gentlemen and ladies.”—The Saturday Review of Literature. 

“Charming as his other stories may be, they can none of them come up to 

the delight of ‘Destiny Bay’.”—The Boston Transcript. Third printing. $2.50 


*Indicates An Atlantic Monthly Press Publication 
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MEMORIES AND REFLECTIONS ¢ 


By THE EARL OF OXFORD AND ASQUITH, K.G. 














The Dragon and the Foreign Devils 
By Johan Gunnar Andersson 

“This is THE book on modern China.”— 
Edwin Bjorkman. 16 illustrations. $4.00 


Tralls of the Hunted 
By James L. Clark 

Adventures in many lands by the man 
who will complete Carl Akeley’s work on 
African Hall. 47 illustrations. $4.00 


The Making of the Constitution 
By Charles Warren 
The facts, conditions, and sentiments in- 
fluencing the framers of the Constitution; 
the author of “The Supreme Court in 
nited States History.” $6.00 


of New SS By eee 


The history, problems and tribal customs 
of the Pueblos, and an exposé of surround- 
ing political intrigue. 50 illustrations. $5.00 


Crime on the Continent 
By Horace Wyndham 

Stories of ten spectacular crimes in seven 
different European countries. With 11 
illustrations. $3.00 


“All the world will read and discuss the Asquith auto- 
biography. It is the most unreserved story of inside hap- 
penings that has appeared.”—The Boston Herald. 

“It is the best autobiography ever written by a British 
statesman.”—The London Daily Sketch. 

“Presents a number of concise estimates of public men 
and measures which are notable because they differ ma- 
terially from usual conceptions.”—The Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle. Second Printing. Illustrated. 2 Volumes. $10.00 


*Pilgrims, indians and Patriots 
By Randolph G. Adams 

With rare old pictures, Mr. Adams carries 
his striking record of American history to 
the Revolution. 71 illustrations. $3.00 


"Shades of Our : Ameri=- 
can files and ists 
By Alice Van Leer Carrick 

An authoritative, comprehensive study 
of silhouettes. With frontispiece in color 
and 165 halftone illustrations. $5.00 


"Gonsecratio Medici and Other 
pers. By Dr. Harvey Cushing 

A world-famous surgeon discusses inti- 
mately the practice of his profession, his 
war experiences, and t personalities and 
institutions of medical science. $2.50 


*The Handwriting on the Wall 
By Arthur D. Little 

A famous chemical engineer tells the 
absorbing story of the accomplishments of 
chemistry, and predicts its future. $2.50 


The Pacific: A Forecast 

By P. T. Etherton and H. Hessell Tilteman 
An authoritative study of the importance 

of the Pacific problems of the future, and a 

warning of impending danger. $3.00 


An exuberant report on some genial follies and peculiar frailties of our revered 
New England ancestors which proves with delicacy that the 
Puritans were not exactly 100% pure 


“THE NOT=QUITE PURITANS 


By HENRY W. LAWRENCE 
R. LAWRENCE has made a series of fruitful excursions into the lighter 
and less pious sides of Puritan life. From his material springs not only a 
succession of spontaneously amusing episodes and studies, quaint, curious and 
unmarred by solemnity, but also the portrait of an age in one of its too often 


neglected aspects. With 9 illustrations. 


$3.00 


*Indicates An Atlantic Monthly Press Publication 
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Twelve Portraits of the Rev- 
olution. By Henri Bera 
Brilliant depictions of Mirabeau, Danton, 
Marat, Robespierre, the King, and others. 
Illustrated with 6 wood engravings. $3.50 


The Polar Regions in the Twentieth 
Century 


By Major-General A. W. Greely 

An up-to-date history of Polar discovery, 
exploration, and industrial exploitation. 
With 23 illustrations. $4.00 


Woman in the Making of America 
By H. Addington Bruce 

A historical review of the part played by 
American women in the building of the 
Republic. New revised edition. $2.50 


A Century of Fashion 
By Jean Philippe Worth 

Fascinating reminiscences of the great 
Paris House of Worth. With 4 halftones in 
color and 90 in black-and-white. $7.50 


*Business the Civilizer 
By Earnest Elmo Calkins 

Every business man and business woman 
will find much of profit in this book by a 


world-famous advertising man. $3.00 


“THIS 


BOOK=COLLECTING 


By A. EDWARD NEWTON 


ERE are discussions of bindings, the earmarks of 
editions, auctions, and the rewards and perils of 
the collector’s life; and excursions into literature and 
friendship—all witty, sagacious, informal and in typical 
Newton vein. With frontispiece in color and 133 illus 
trations in aquatone. 


$5.00 


Six Plays. By David Belasco 

Belasco at his best in “Madame Butter- 
fly”, “The Darling of the Gods”, “Adrea”, 
“The Girl of the Golden West”, “Du Barry” 
and “The Return of Peter Grimm.” $4.00 


“Winged Sandals 
By Lucien Price 

An enthusiastic record of travel to the 
sources of classical and European culture. 
With 16 illustrations. $3.50 


Catalogue of the Etch of Joseph 
Pennell as 


With frontispiece etching from original 
plate and over 800 reproductions in aqua- 
tone of his famous etchings. Limited to 465 
copies, of which 450 are for sale. $75.00 


“Gpasste Shades: Five Leaders of 
rning and Their Colleges 
By M. A. DeWolfe Howe 

Biographical studies of Timothy Dwight, 
Mark Hopkins, James McCosh, Mary Lyon, 
and Charles W. Eliot. 5 illustrations. $2.50 


Bismarck: The Story of a Fighter 
By Emil Ludwig 

“The best, because the truest, of all Lud- 
wig’s historical narratives.”—The Spectator, 
London. With 16 illustrations. $5.00 


“Rapid history, a model of condensation. Very likely the best book of its 
kind in print.”—The American Mercury 


THE FALL OF THE 
RUSSIAN EMPIRE 


By EDMUND A. WALSH, S.J. 
“AS clear an analysis of the elements involved in the Bolshevik revolution 
as one is likely to find in the English language. Father Walsh had unusual 
facilities for gathering the materials that have formed the basis of this book.”— 
The American Review of Reviews. 4th large printing. 41 illustrations. $3.50 


*Indicates An Atlantic Monthly Press Publication 
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W™ Pobds Merrill Books 


By Julia Peterkin 
Author of Black April 


SCARLET SISTER MARY 


Solid, brilliant, beautiful.—N. Y. Times 
The beauty of human life caught and 
framed by a great artist. 

—Chicago News $2.50 

















A new book by Albert Edward Wiggam 


~EXPLORING YOUR MIND 


How, under the direction of the great psychologists, you 
may measure and compare your mind, your capacity, hat 
acter and temperament. I!lustrated. $3.50 


By Richard J. Walsh and Milton S. Salsbury 
THE MAKING OF BUFFALO BILL 


A study in heroics. The true facts, more romantic than the 
ballyhoo, about the real man of whom wild western pub- 
licity almost made a legend. Illustrated. $5.00 


By Don C. Seitz 
The JAMES GORDON BENNETTS 


The rare story of the journalistic exploits, personal idiosyn- 
crasies and social extravagances of the proprietors of the 
New York Herald. Illustrated. $5.00 


By Irving Bacheller 
COMING UP the ROAD 
Memories of a North Comtay Boyhood 
in gracious portraiture, is the true Old Stock, delineated 
by one who knew and loved these sterling pioneers and 
was himself a part of all he saw. Vivid, inspiring. $3.50 
By Harry Elmer Barnes 
LIVING in the 20th CENTURY 
A consideration of “how we got this way.” $3.50 
By Walter E. Bundy 
The RELIGION of 
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By Eugene Wright 
The GREAT 
HORN SPOON 
For color, adventure and 
imagination rivals Trader 
Horn. Fireside dreamers, 
here is your opium pie. 
Boston Transcript. Illus- 
trated by Bob Fink. $4.00 


ByThomasM. Johnson 


WITHOUT CENSOR 


New Light on Our Greatest 
World War Battles 


Significant, animated. 


—N. Y. Times 
Illustrated. $5.00 


By John Cournos 


A MODERN PLUTARCH 
A bold experiment, but Mr. Cournos 
has succeeded. — John Galsworthy 
Illustrated. $5.00 
By Edwin Tenney Brewster 


This PUZZLING PLANET 

Human, lucid book about geology. 

—N. Y. Times Illustrated. $4.00 
By Paul Wilstach 


AN ITALIAN HOLIDAY 


A delightful excursion along un- 
trodden ways. Illustrated. $4.00 


By H. M. Parshley 


SCIENCE and GOOD BEHAVIOR 


A biologist calls in science as a guide to the good life, where 
he feels religion and philosophy have failed. 


$2.50 













JESUS 
The a4 wars on the <4 John Erskine’s 
ect.— Dr. jamin ‘ -s 
ofl of Yale J em Most entertaining romance 
By Arthur Stanley Riggs PENELOPE’S MAN 
The SPANISH nh acne 
PAGEANT The Homing Instinct 
An important interpreta- $2.50 
tion of Spain. Illus. $5.00 
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SHANTY IRISH. 
By Jim Tully. Albert & Charles Boni 
$2.50 734 x 4)4; 292 pp. New York 
Here is an effective answer to those reviewers who 
profess to see in Tully no more than a merchant of 
gunpowder and blood. The story he has to tell is of 
his own people—poor Irish folk in a small Ohio 
town—and he makes of it a saga full of a tender elo- 
quence. The book, indeed, far surpasses anything he 
has done in the past. The grotesque humor and gaudy 
melodrama of ‘‘Circus Parade’’ are in it, but there is 
something else, and something far better. With great 
artfulness Tully draws his people—his romantic and 
other-worldly mother, his crude giant of a father, 
his indomitable grandmother, his Rabelaisian grand- 
father, and his luckless and gentle sister. There are no 
lay figures among them; he contrives to make all of 
them live and move. The humorous episodes are full 
of rough and irresistible mirth, especially that of the 
beer-drinking contest and that of the hanging. But 
they do not dominate the book. It is mainly in another 
key, and that key is one that Tully strikes with un- 
failing skill. Parts of several chapters were printed in 
Tue American Mercury last July. But this matter 
has been rearranged, and, in part, rewritten. 





THE LAST TWELVE YEARS OF JOSEPH CONRAD. 
By Richard Curle. Doubleday, Doran © Company 
$2.50 84 x 534; 212 pp. Garden City, L. I. 


CONRAD TO A FRIEND. sso Selected Letters From 
Joseph Conrad to Richard Curle. 

Doubleday, Doran & Company 
$2.50 834 x 534; 192 pp. Garden City, L. 1. 


Mr. Curle met Conrad in 1913, at the time ‘‘Chance”’ 
was on the stocks, and at once became one of his in- 
timates. They were drawn together by Curle’s admira- 
tion for ‘Nostromo,’ which was Conrad's own 
favorite. Among his other books he preferred “The 
Nigger of the Narcissus’’ and ‘“The Mirror of the Sea,” 
and among his shorter things ‘‘Falk.'’ “Lord Jim’’ he 
esteemed very little, mainly, it appears, because it 
was a popular success. He was also very critical of 
“Chance."" Of his two earliest books, ‘‘Almayer's 
Folly"’ and ‘*An Outcast of the Islands,"’ he liked the 
former, but had *‘a sort of contempt’’ for the latter. 
“The Secret Agent” he put above ‘‘Under Western 
Eyes.’ He was very partial to “Victory,” had ‘‘a 
placid feeling’ about ‘“The Shadow Line’ and “‘felt 
triumphant’’ about “The Rescue.’ These, and many 
other curious things, Mr. Curle presents at length in 


xxXVvi 
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“The Last Twelve Years.'’ He has chapters on Con- 
rad's methods of work, on his home life, on his 
wsthetic ideas, on his view of England, on his attitude 
toward money, and on his table talk. There is an in- 
teresting, but not altogether successful chapter on 
the dark mystery of his personality. Finally, there is 
an account of his death. The letters in the other 
volume, with ten exceptions, see the light for the 
first time. Most of them are trivial, but in some of 
them there is plain speaking, and at considerable 
length. Neither book has an index, a serious defect in 
both cases. The volume of letters is almost useless 
without one. 





THE INTIMATE LIFE OF THE LAST TZARINA 
By Catherine Radziwill. The Dial Press 
$5 9% x 6; 325 pp. New York 

The last Empress of Russia comes out of this ex- 
cellent and admirably written book one of the most 
pathetic royal characters in all history. A moody, 
highstrung German princess, and completely ignorant 
of the Russian language and people, she found herself 
the object of the idiotic adoration of the future 
Nicholas II. Eager for the high station offered her, 
she married him. He showed his gratitude by imme- 
diately resuming his intimate relations with the 
dancer Mathilde Kchessinska, whom he had admired 
for the four years preceding. The Tzarina knew about 
this, and became very morose, and thus alienated the 
whole court. Never overburdened with intelligence, 
she soon became inclined to what Princess Radziwill 
politely calls ‘‘mysticism."’ She became the dupe of 
all the medical, psychological and clerical quacks who 
could gain access to her. The two most prominent of 
them were a M. Philippe, a Parisian jail-bird, and Gri- 
gori Rasputin, an ignorant, lascivious horse-thief, 
whose specialty was seducing impartially both 
chambermaids and princesses of the blood. Even the 
imbecile Tzar got sick of this business; so he kicked 
out M. Philippe, but could not get rid of Rasputin. 
The Tzarina was too attached to him. And so things 
continued. She became the object of silent laughter 
throughout the Empire, and was finally butchered by 
the Bolsheviks. There are fifteen illustrations. 





WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER. 
By Thomas Wakefield Goodspeed. 
The University of Chicago Press 
$3 7% X 54; 242 pp. Chicago 
Dr. Harper was the first president of the University 
of Chicago, founded in 1890, and the present book, by 
Continued on page xxviti 
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THE AMERICAN MERCURY 


What more satisfying gift than a volume 
or two from this superb group of books? 


LIBRARY 


“ E EBONY LIBRARY” contains only books that 

be acknowledged classics, copiously illustrated 
with full page and text drawings and endpapers by 
foremost artists of our day. Each book set in beautiful 
modern type, printed on fine quality paper, and 
tichly bound in black, with lettering and decorations 
in gold. Size 614 x 9% inches, stained tops, in 
decorative slip-case boxes. 


TRISTRAM SHANDY 4) Lexrence Sterne 


A daring and effective novelty distinguishes the work of John 
Austen who illustrates this splendid edition with 16 full pages in 
monochrome and about 100 pictures in the text. $7.50 


SOUTH WIND 2) Norman Douglas 


Amusing, satirical drawings in color and in black and white by 
Valenti Angelo match delightfully the suave sophistication and sly 
humor of the author. $5.00 


MADAME BOVARY 24) Gustave Flaubert 


A new translation, specially made for this edition, with numerous 
effective illustrations by John Austen. $6.50 


CANDIDE and Other Romances By Volzaire 


Eight of Voltaire’s brilliant tales cleverly illustrated with 12 full 
pages in photogravure and text pictures by Norman Tealby. $6.00 


MEMOIRS OF THE COUNT 
DE GRAMMONT 


A beautiful new edition of these entertaining and scandalous 
memoirs. With illustrations by Wilfred Jones, printed from original 








woodblocks. Limited to 1000 copies. $6.00 
DON JUAN By Lord Byron 
Complete text, elaborately illustrated by John Austen. $6.00 


THE GODS ARE ATHIRST By Anatole France 

12 illustrations in color and decorations by John Austen. $5.00 
ZADIG and Other Romances By Voltaire 

16 illustrations in photogravure by Henry Keen. $6.00 
THE PICTURE OF DORIAN GRAY ByOscarWilde 
Introduction by Osbert Burdett. Illustrations by Henry Keen. $5.00 
GARGANTUA and PANTAGRUEL By Rabelais 
The famous translation by Sir Thomas Urquhart complete and 
Unexpurgated with 525 illustrations by Joseph Hemard. $12.50 


MANON LESCAUT By the Abbé Prevost 

Introduction by Arthur Symons and 11 full page illustrations in 
color and end papers by Alastair. Limited to 1850 numbered 
copies. Bound in gray cloth. Size 11 by 13 inches. $10.00 













of the Works of 
ANATOLE FRANCE 


There is a delicate ribaldry and 
satiric humor in the art of Frank 
C. Papé that makes him a perfect 
illustrator for the works of Ana- 
tole France. The books described 
below have 12 full page illustra- 
tions in photogravure and numer- 
ous black and white drawings by 
Mr. Papé. 


The Well of 
St. Claire 


A collection of twelve tales, in- 
cluding *‘The Human Tragedy,” 
most of them on the theme of 
the agelong conflict between 
Christianity and Paganism. $5.00 


Thais 


The beautiful and tragic story 
of the anchorite and the courte- 


san of Alexandria. $5.00 
Penguin Island 
One of the world’s great satires, 


in which is traced in mock 
seriousness, the growth of hu- 
man customs and traditions as 
portrayed in the penguin state. 


$5.00 
At the Sign of 


The Reine Pedauque 
The joyous adventures of Jacques 
Tournebroche and the genial 
Abbe Jerome Coignard. $5.00 


The Revolt of 
the Angels 


The adventures, satirically and 
humorously related, of certain 
angels who disport themselves in 
modern Paris. $5.00 


BES 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 449 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 
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Continued from page xxvi 
a life-long friend, is the first biographical study of 
him. He was born on July 24, 1856, in New Concord, 
O. His first two loves were music and Hebrew. Due 
to the Calvinistic atmosphere in his home he early 
abandoned the first, and centered all his energies on 
a comprehensive study of the second. At the age of 
nineteen he married; at twenty-two he became pro- 
fessor of Hebrew at the Baptist Union Theological 
Seminary at Chicago; at thirty he was made professor 
of Semitic languages at Yale; and when not quite 


, thirty-five he was made president of the newly founded 


University of Chicago. In the meantime he had pub- 
lished numerous Greek and Hebrew grammars, had 
written dozens of articles, had originated the idea of 
the Summer school and helped in the founding of 
about ten of them in various parts of the country, had 
been a regular lecturer at Chautauqua, and had 
founded the first large-scale correspondence school in 
the world. As president of the University of Chicago 
he originated the idea of University Extension courses, 
and forced Rockefeller and Marshall Field and other 
millionaires to come across with enough money to 
start the University Press, the first of its kind in gis 
country. He made few contributions to scholarship; he 
was a backslapper; he was a great football fan; he was 
a devout Baptist; but before he died, on January 10, 
1906, he had on his faculty such men as James H. 
Breasted, A. A. Michelson and Jacques Loeb, and 
made life happy for them. 





IMPRESSIONS OF GREAT NATURALISTS. 
By Henry Fairfield Osborn. Charles Scribner's Sons 
$2.50 734 x §%; 294 pp. New York 
The men whom Professor Osborn discusses here were 
not all great naturalists; some of them were mere 
amateurs. The list includes Charles Darwin, Alfred 
Russel Wallace, Thomas Henry Huxley, Joseph Leidy, 
Edward Drinker Cope, Louis Pasteur, Francis Mait- 
land Balfour, James Bryce, Howard Crosby Butler, 
John Burroughs, John Muir and Theodore Roosevelt. 
Dr. Osborn knew most of them personally as student, 
colleague or friend, and is here more interested in their 
personalities than in their scientific achievements. As 
a result, what he has to say is extremely interesting. 
There are photographs of all the men, and a facsimile 
reproduction of a letter from Darwin to Huxley. 





DEBURAU. 
By Jules Janin. Robert M. McBride © Company 
$1.50 74 X §; 114 pp. New York 


An impressionistic life of Jean-Gaspard Deburau, 
written in a rhapsodic style. Throughout the book M. 
Janin makes comment upon the contemporary theatre 
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of France. ““Today,'’ he despairs, ‘all, all is changedin — 
dramatic art. You might possess the crutch of Asmo- 
deus and attend every theatre in Paris, clear-sighted 
as an old devil, and not find one reputation to con- _ 
tend for, not one new name to make, not one new 
talent to reveal. The modern actor escapes both 
criticism and reproach. The school of Cartigny has 
produced still less material than the Conservatoire, if 
that be possible. The theatre has been delivered up to 
the great professionals, for whom an artist's equip- 
ment consists wholly of enthusiasm. Of all their tribe 
these are the most detestable, for a lifetime of en- 
thusiasm profits a man less than a single week of 
meditation and honest labor in his art.’ Winifred 
Katzin has made the translation. 





CHARLES JAMES FOX. 
By John Drinkwater. The Cosmopolitan Book Corporation 
$5 934 x 6; 389 pp. New York 
“Fox was a man greatly loved, and greatly mem 
orable,"’ concludes Mr. Drinkwater. “He is, perhaps, 
the greatest figure in the history of parliamentary 
opposition in England. . . . His public life had the 
supreme virtue of fearlessness." The book is hand- 
somely printed, with many charming illustrations; 
there is a bibliography, but an index is missing. 





LINCOLN. Emancipator of the Nation. 

By Frederick Trevor Hill. D. Appleton & Company 

$3 874 x 5 4; 285 pp. New York 
Mr. Hill has dug up no new material about Lincoln, 

but presents whatever is known about him, especially 

his political life, simply and accurately. The book is 

apparently intended for high-school freshmen, and is 


quite good. 


PRISONERS ALL. 
By Oskar Maria Graf. Alfred A. Knopf 
$4 834 xX 574; 442 pp. New York 


This autobiography is, in many respects, a German 
“Hunger,"’ but it is far more moving than that greatly 
overestimated book. It starts with the author's 
eleventh year, 1905, when his father died, and ends 
with his twenty-fifth year, 1919, when he was finally 
released from prison, whither he was sent as a Com- 
munist suspect. It is a tale of extreme poverty, of 
amours with street women, of intellectual befuddle- 
ment, of almost constant running away from the 
police and the military, of continuous striving to be 
a writer, and of final recognition. It is all told with 
great effectiveness and apparent honesty. The trams 
lation is by Margaret Green. 

Continued on page xxx 
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This novel. inspired by the heat and fury of the Sacco and 
Venzetti case. paints a vivid picture of present day New 
England civilization. So close to life has Mr. Sinclair kept. 
that all classes of Society from Italian laborers and anar- 
chist agitators to bankers. judges and governors will imag- 


ine themselves portrayed on this great canvas. A narrative, 


full of drama and social contrast. ending in a heart-break- 
ing climax and written in the usual brilliant and daring 
Style of the author of “Oil”. 

Simultaneous publication in America, Great Britain. Germany. Russia. 


Sweden and Czechoslovakia. Translations also under way in France, 
Poland, Holland and Japan. 


2 volumes $§-00 
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Continued from page xxviti 
GOETHE. The Life of a Man. 
By Emil Ludwig. G. P. Putnam's Sons 


$5 94 x 64; 647 pp. New York 

In this book Dr. Ludwig thinks that he has dis- 
played “‘in a slowly-moving panorama the landscape 
of [Goethe's] soul."’ His final judgment on that soul is 
that it was ‘‘a sixty-yeared battle which his Genius 
fought with his Demon, and from which he finally 
wrested a kind of tragic victory." Dr. Ludwig por- 
trays this battle in the feverish, highly imaginative 
prose for which he has become famous, but in the 
present book he reaches new heights of eloquence. 
For example, here is how he begins Chapter X, entitled 
“Empyrean,” which deals in large part with Goethe's 
awakened love for Minna Herzlieb, whom he had last 
seen when she was a child. “Green is the shade of the 
large hanging-lamp, and its light, falling on the table 
with its pile of books and drawings, leaves the talkers 
in semi-obscurity; but on the piano in the distance 
two wax candles sparkle, and cast a softly golden 
gleam upon a young girl. Who is it that she reminds 
one of today? Only cf herself, of her childhood? . . . 
A soft prelude sounds from the piano. Instantly every- 
one stops talking; chairs are turned round—what is 
she going to sing? “Der Erlkénig,’ thinks Goethe, 
after the first few notes, and the waves of melody en- 
velop him in a cloud of reminiscence. . . . So spiritual 
in the white gowns she always wears; and how wist- 
fully the large dark eyes look out from the delicate 
pale face, appealing, expressive, as the sweet low 
voice—but the rich luxuriance of the plaits that en- 
circle her little head has its own tale to tell.’’ The 
book is crammed with such precious passages. In the 
original it had at least twice as many, for it was 
twice as long as the present translation, the credit for 
which belongs to Ethel Colburn Mayne. There are 
twenty-one illustrations. 





THE LOG OF BOB BARTLETT. 
By Captain Robert A. Bartlett. G. P. Putnam's Sons 
$3.50 9 x 6; 352 pp. New York 


Born in 1875 of Newfoundland seafaring ancestors, at 
seventeen Bob Bartlett's father put him in command 
of a seal-fishing schooner. At twenty-three he was a 
master mariner and the same year he began his Arctic 
ventures. He was skipper of Peary’s ship when the 
latter failed to reach the North Pole, and in command 
of the Roosevelt when Peary finally reached it in 1909. 
Then he joined Stefansson as master of the ill-fated 
Karluk in 1913. His narrative is an enthralling story 
of Arctic exploration and adventure. 

xxx 


ERNEST HAROLD BAYNES. 
The Houghton Mifflin — 
$4 9 x 6; 256 pp. 

The simple but engaging story of a man Poe 
voted his life to winning for wild creatures the friend- 
ship of man. It was he who worked to save the 
American bison from extinction, and it was through 
his efforts that hundreds of bird clubs were founded 
to protect his feathered friends from hard Winters — 
and the millinery trade. But despite his great love of — 
animals he became a staunch crusader for animal ex- — 
perimentation, for he believed that the pain inflicted ~ 
on the animals led to valuable advances in the treat _ 
ment of disease. 4 


JUBILEE JIM. The Life of ~—- Le sad Fisk, Jr. 
By Robert H. Fuller be Macmillan 
$3.50 Then its sana New York 
Mr. Fuller, who was secretary to Dr. Charles Evans — 
Hughes during the latter's term as Governor of New 
York, has died since writing this book. It suffers from 
the fact that the author chose to give it the form of a 
novel. The facts in it show diligent research and more 
than once they are dramatic and interesting, but the 
fictional envestiture hampers the flow of the narrative. 
The book is illustrated, but there is no documenta- 
tion and no index. At the end there is a postscript by 
Dr. Hughes. 


MASKS IN PAGEANT. 
By William Allen White. The Macmillan Company : 
$5 84 X 534; $07 pp. New York 
Mr. White has known personally all of the eight 
Presidents from Cleveland to Coolidge, inclusive. 
With all of them he had a reporter's relations, with 
six of them political relations and with one, Roose- 
velt, ‘a friendship that was precious to me.” In 
sketching their careers and personalities, together 
with those of six other leaders of national importance, 
he has included a provocative portrait of himself. 
Here are his somewhat discordant comments upon the 
two latest incumbents of the presidential chair: 
“Some day America will realize the tragic drama in 
which he {Harding} moved, will realize how wickedly 
unfair the Republic was to pick up that man—weak 
and unprepared, with no executive talent, and with 
an unused mind—and pinnacle him in the most power- 
ful place on earth. . . . [Coolidge], like every other 
President which this generation has seen, was divinely 
fitted for his job. Each of these queer Dicks whom we 
have called to the White House from odd corners it © 
our national life has been in the day of his power and 
glory exactly the kind of man whom democracy, if it 
Continued on page xxxti 
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Continued from page xxx 

had known its conscious mind, which it probably did 
not, would or should have chosen to represent the 
spirit of the hour in which he came."’ Thus he pays 
his tribute to Al Smith: ‘He can be loyal to a friend, 
but can go to the stake for an idea over the body of 
his friend—and keep his friend. . . . His brain won 
his adversaries. His heart held his friends. . . . He 
was elected president of the Board of Aldermen. He 
was honest, hard-working, good-natured, painstaking 
and at base, for all his happy Tammany irregularity, 
he was becoming a free man... .He was the kind 
who loved good company, a good cigar, a good story 
after a good drink, and was never ashamed of it. He 
was a man's man. The primrose path never lured 
him. . . . Smith makes no pretense of erudition, but 
no one who examines his career can deny his wisdom. 
. .. Smith has exactly the faults that marked Jackson 
and Lincoln. Backwoods virtues in education become 
back alley excellencies."’ 


WARPATH AND CATTLE TRAIL. 
By Hubert E. Collins. William Morrow & Company 
$3.50 9M x 6;296 pp. New York 
A chronicle of adventures at a frontier trading-post 
on the Chisholm Trail and at an Indian agency some 
fifty years ago. Mr. Collins went into the Indian 
Territory at the age of ten, and there studied inti- 
mately the Cheyennes and Arapahoes; at nineteen he 
was a cowboy on the range in New Mexico and Colo- 
rado and followed the old trails for years. His book 
contains a great deal of valuable historical material, 
but it is so obscured by unimportant details and di- 
gressions as to have almost no dramatic interest. 
Hamlin Garland has contributed a brief foreword; 
there are many illustrations and notes, but no index. 


MY STUDIO WINDOW. 
By Marietta Minnigerode Andrews. 
E. P. Dutton & Company 

$5 8 x 54; 450 pp. New York 

This volume contains some remarkably vivid 
sketches of life in Washington. Mrs. Andrews, who 
has lived there most of her life, writes in a delight- 
fully realistic manner of the many eminent personages 
of her acquaintance—Robert Todd Lincoln, Mrs. 
Burton Harrison, General Gorgas, the Champ Clarks, 
William E. Borah, the Hon. Nellie Tayloe Ross, Lady 
Astor, Frau Wiedefeldt, Mark Twain, Dr. Walter 
Reed, Jules Jusserand, Elihu Root, General Pershing, 
Samuel Gompers, Uncle Joe Cannon, Dr. Harvey 
Wiley and others. Her book is filled with odd and 
piquant observations; it deftly sketches in the at- 
mosphere of whole administrations and eras; and it is 
a most thorough guide-book to historic Washington. 
XXXi11 
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It is handsomely printed and illustrated with many 
charming silhouettes by the author. 


MOTHER OF KINGS. 
By Norval Richardson. Charles Scribner's Sons 
$5 9 X §34; 471 pp. New York 
A popular biography of Letizia Bonaparte, begin- 
ning with her life in Corsica as a girl of fourteen, but 
naturally focusing mainly upon the career of Na 
poleon. She is revealed as a dominant personality, 
ever watching, scheming and counselling. A some- 
what commonplace piece of work. It is profusely illus- 
trated, but there is no index and no bibliography. 


AN ECHO FROM PARNASSUS. 
By Henrietta Dana Skinner. J. H. Sears & Company 
$2 7% X $5275 pp. New York 
These reminiscences of Longfellow and his friends 
cover Mrs. Skinner's first sixteen years. The grand- 
daughter of a poet and the daughter of the author of 
“Two Years Before the Mast,"’ Henrietta Dana knew 
as a child all the distinguished literary men of the 
Civil War period, and she views them here with a 
singular penetration. Particularly noteworthy are 
her moving description of Mrs. Longfellow's tragic 
death, and her portrait of her father. The book is pub- 
lished posthumously, and her son, R. Dana Skinner, 
has contributed a brief biographical sketch at the end. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN IN PARIS, 1776-1785. 
By Willis Steell. Minton, Balch & Company 
$3.50 84 x 5; 227 pp. New York 

*“A man must indeed be great,’’ says Mr. Steell, 
““who, courted by women, does not appear ridiculous; 
but having weighed all that Envy and Scandal can 
say, if we then regard [Franklin] as thus surrounded, 
we see even plainer the kindly qualities of his mind 
and heart.’ The book makes no claims to scholarship, 
but in a highly entertaining manner Mr. Steell de- 
scribes Franklin's meetings with Diderot, Louis XV, 
Dr. Quesnay, Mirabeau, the Count and Countess de 
Maurepas, Madame Helvétius, Marie Antoinette, 
Vergennes, Voltaire, Madame du Deffand, Mademoi- 
selle Ménard, the Duchess de la Rochefoucauld, Ma- 
dame Necker, Madame Brillon and others. There is 
an engaging chapter on Franklin as a lover. The 
volume is profusely illustrated, but it lacks both an 
index and a bibliography. 


MY FRIEND ROBESPIERRE. 

By Henri Béraud. The Macaulay Company 

$3 834 x 54; 298 pp. New York 
This sympathetic and dramatic biography of Robes- 

pierre reveals him as a man of excessive reserve 


Continued on page xxxiv 
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THE $25,000 PRIZE NOVEL 


THE FATHER 


By KATHARINE HOLLAND BROWN 





A beautiful relationship between father and daughter in 
a vivid story of life in the stirring pre-Civil War days. In 
it the figure of Abraham Lincoln is shown in a new light. 















VATHEK 


$2.00 
By WILLIAM BECKFORD . ff 
OF FONTHILL Meaning No Offense 
Introduction by Ben Ray Redman 
Illustrated by Mahlon Blaine By JOHN RIDDELL 
The droll, luxuriant, oriental With illustrations by Covarrubias 





romance of Vathek, most mag- 
nificent of caliphs and most 
curious of men. Boxed. $5.00 
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Trader Riddell, the Old Book Reviewer of Vanity Fair, 
makes whoopee in che Dark Continent of contemporary 
literature, in a book which plays light-hearted havoc 
with a dozen literary reputations. $2.00 


iant Killer 
By ELMER DAVIS 
“A rousing story filled with incident and color. 
Davis writes of King David with profound emotion. . . At last 





By ANNA NOTT SHOOK 


The methods, fascination and 
value of weaving set forth by 
the woman who has revived 
this home craft. Illustrated 


with line drawings, halftones 
and color. $10.00 : 
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THE STAMMERING CENTURY 


By GILBERT SELDES 








I've found a full-length story which has kept me absorbed from start 
to finish."’"—Heywood Broun $2.50 


LINDBERGH’S 





A history of the search for Utopias in America during the 19th Century. 


FLIGHTS 


“Tnviting . . . informative . . . suggestive . . . done with verve and gusto 
that make it agreeable to read and easy to believe.’'"—Dr. Joseph Collins By ERNEST CLEGG 


$5.00 

SPORTS ic 

and Hysterics 
By JOHN R. TUNIS 
With drawings by Johan Bull 

Professional amateurs and other sport paradoxes. 
“The first live, entertainingly breezy book on 
sports. . . superbly ironic."’—George Trevor. $2.50 
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By DONALD BARR CHIDSEY 
“A careful, honest life . . . written with literary grace and liveliness.”"— 


Transcript. Illustrated. 


$3.50 


GEORGE SAND: The Search for Love 


By MARIE JENNEY HOWE 


“A rounded — of the life and career of one of the most “ae 
women of all times."'"—Fanny Butcher in The Chicago Tribune. Illustrated. 
ied printing. $5.00 
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Lithographed in ten colors on 
heavy paper, 29 x 49. A his- 
toric document and a beautiful 
wall decoration, tracing each 
of Lindbergh's epochal flights. 
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By CHARLES MERZ 


Like Old Man River, it just 
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sufferings were often sharpened to the raw edge of 
despair. “‘One can say that from his infancy Maxi- 
milien was condemned to the prison of his own heart; 
the sentiment he aroused from his earliest boyhood 
was a feeling in which hostility, submission and es- 
teem were mixed. No confidence, no tenderness, was 
ever given him.’ M. Béraud traces his career from 
his childhood to his death with unsparing realism. 
The chapters dealing with the 9th Thermidor, the 
fall of Robespierre and his hideous execution are 
deeply moving. The admirable translation is the work 
of Slater Brown. There are many illustrations, but an 
index is lacking. 

CHARLES DICKENS. 

By Ralph Straus. The Cosmopolitan Book Corporation 


$4 9 x 6; 340 pp. New York 
“To me,’ says Mr. Straus, ‘Dickens is far more 
interesting than any of his characters. . . . As I have 


endeavored to show, he lived a sort of exaggerated 
novel himself.'’ The new sources—letters and papers 
—to which Mr. Straus had access have not enabled 
him, as he thinks, ‘‘to give a wholly new Dickens 
to the world,’ but they have at least made possible a 
trustworthy account of Dickens's early romance with 
Maria Beadnell, and his long years of unhappiness 
with Kate Hogarth. The book makes easy reading but 
goes little beyond felicitous reporting. There is a 
brief statement of sources in the preface; an index, 
unfortunately, is missing. 


TROUPERS OF THE GOLD COAST, or, The Rise of 
Lotta Crabtree. 
By Constance Rourke. Harcourt, Brace © Company 
$3.50 8 Mex 5 4; 262 pp. New York 
Lotta began her career in the gold camps of the 
High Sierras and in the variety halls and gambling 
saloons of San Francisco. In Miss Rourke’s vivid 
pages appear all the other stage favorites of the day: 
Lola Montez, Julia Dean, the younger Booths, the 
Chapmans, the dazzling Adah Menken, and the old- 
time minstrels. It is a book of charm, and makes an 
important chapter in the history of the American 
theatre. It is full of all manner of odd characters, not 
the least interesting of them Lotta’s indomitable, 
managing mother, Mary Ann Livesey Crabtree. There 
are numerous illustrations from photographs and 
contemporary prints, and an index. A statement of 
sources is to be found in the preface. 


SIMON GIRTY. 








By Thomas Boyd. Minton, Balch & Company 
$3.50 8 x 6; 252 pp. New York 

“Of all the men remembered of those years [of 
Western pioneering},"’ says Mr. Boyd, ‘Simon Girty, 
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who has been called the anomaly of Western history, 
was perhaps the most widely and deeply hated. ... 
Stubborn, bull-necked, proud of his strength, mur- 
derous yet merciful, Girty the traitor can't be white. 
washed. But some credit should be given to the mem- 
ory of a man who spent twenty years in the closest 
contact with the Shawanese, Miamis and Wyandots, 
rose to a position of trust among them, and was, in 
fact, the only white person to sit as one of them in 
their tribal war councils."’ The chronicle deals chiefly 
with his adventures between Lord Dunmore’s War 
and the Battle of Fallen Timber, in which Mad Anp- 
thony Wayne broke the power of the Ohio Indians. It 
is a sound piece of research, and undoubtedly offers a 
fair estimate of the man’s character, but it is written 
in an uninspired style and makes heavy reading. The 
book is illustrated with contemporary portraits and 
prints, and has a bibliography ; but an index is lacking. 


THE SCIENCES 


HUNGER FIGHTERS. 
By Paul De Kruif. Harcourt, Brace © Company 
$3 854 x § 56; 377 pp. New York 
In ‘Microbe Hunters’’ Dr. De Kruif dealt with the 
bacteriologists who war upon disease; in the present 
volume he tells about the chemists, botanists, pathol- 
ogists and other scientists who help the farmers. It 
may seem curious to find hardship in such a story, 
but there it is. The career of Mark Alfred Carleton, the 
obscure botanist who brought the Kubanka wheat to 
America, was full of the dogged patience, the heroic 
indifference to difficulty and the complete disregard 
of self-interest which one looks for only in such 
picturesque fellows as Arctic explorers. Carleton’s 
name is quite unknown to most of the farmers he bene- 
fited, and he died in poverty and obscurity, but he 
was certainly one of the great Americans of his time. 
De Kruif tells his story brilliantly, and with a moving 
eloquence. There are many other such stories in the 
book, some of them not so heroic but all of them im- 
mensely interesting. The author, himself a scientist 
by training, knows his subject completely; in addi- 
tion, he has notable skill as a writer. The volume has 
portraits, by Zadig, of all the men dealt with. Ther 
is no bibliography, but there is a good index. 


A NATURALIST AT THE SEASHORE. 
By William Crowder. The Century Company 
$10 934 x 64; 384 pp. New York 
Mr. Crowder is a naturalist of somewhat unusudl 
history. Forced to leave school early in youth, he be 
came a coal-trimmer on tramp steamers and later 4 
professional prize-fighter. It was with money earsel 

Continued on page xxxvi 
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A great and stirring novel by a new author will be published 
on December 1st. The Book-of-the-Month Club has chosen it as 
sts December book; Continental critics have placed it on a plane 
with Tolstoy's War and Peace and Rolland’ s Jean Christophe. 


THE CASE OF 


SERGEANT GRISCHA 





Grischa, humble lovable Russian soldier, by one daring act, sets in 
motion a conflict which rivals the war itself in its effect on scores of 
characters. With the forces of human nature as his actors, with a plot 
of absorbing and tragic narrative, spiced with humor, with war as a 
distant background, Arnold Zweig has written a vast drama of in- 
trigue, ambition and love. 


“Of all the novels of recent years there is none that affected me so 
profoundly or that continues to produce so profound an after-effect 
as Grischa.’’—ArTHUR SCHNITZLER. ‘“The first great novel yet written 
anywhere about the war. Arnold Zweig is a great epic writer.’"— 
Lion Feucutwanoesr. ‘The finest book I have read in many and 
many a moon.’’—Hegnprik Van Loon 


Translated from the German by Eric Sutton. $2.50 


30 Irving Place THE VIKING PRESS New York (ity 
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New Books From 
| Sears’ List 


PENNAGAN PLACE 
By Eleanor Chase 
An amazing first novel by a clever woman 
of the younger generation, who has achieved 
in this story of a family a splendid charac- 
ter delineation. $2.50 


. The Candid Confessions of Leona Canwick 
. | Censored Indiscreetly 
\ By James G. Dunton 

| | Leona Canwick demonstrated it takes a 

willing spirit as well as weak flesh to make 

a sinner and proved that even the most 

villainous caveman can’t keep a good girl 

down if she really wants to get up. $2.00 


SAMSON 

By Robert Collyer Washburn 

“Not since ‘Helen of Troy’ has such a de- 

Hl licious book appeared. T here is humor, satire, 

subtle intrigue... There may be a suspicion 
that we are enthusiastic about this book. We 

are.” New York Herald Tribune— $2.50 


THE 
COBRA CANDLESTICK 


By Elsa Barker 
This corking detective story was chosen by 
the new Detective Story Club as their first 
month’s selection. $2.00 


TRACKING DOWN THE 
ENEMIES OF MAN 


By Arthur Torrance, M. D., Ph. D. 
Appreciation by “Trader Horn” 

and Introduction by Fishbein, M. D. 
One of the world’s supreme heroes is the 
: tropical doctor—he who treks thousands of 
miles through uncharted jungle, among 
Savage tribes, through plague-ridden 
swamps and villages, in pursuit of the 
deadly insects of the jungle. $3.50 


#- THE HELL -ROARIN’ 
#f FORTY- NINERS 
) By Robert Welles Ritchie 
: Poker Flat, Brandy City, Rough and Ready, 
Galena Hill, Downieville, where the beau- 
tiful Juanita was hanged by a mob— all 
hell-roarin’ camps. Here are their stories, 
|i seething with drama, pathos, tragedy, rich 
in romance and color. Jilustrated. $3.00 








| J.H.SEARS & COMPANY, Inc. 
if 114 East 32nd Street Mew Work 
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in the ring that he bought his first microscope. Now 
he has a biological station of his own near Glen Cove, 
L. I., and is engaged in original researches, especially 
in the marine fauna. In the present book he describes 
at length his methods of investigation, and gives ex. 
amples of the difficulties that beset a zodlogist. His 
chapters on the spider-crab, on the moon-jelly, and on 
various other inhabitants of the deep reveal a con 
siderable ingenuity and originality, and present som 
new facts of value. His illustrations, some of them ja 
full color, are excellent. Unfortunately, he writes ia 
a pretentious, haw-haw style that makes difficult 
reading. He never walks anywhere; he always *‘wends 
his way."’ Things that interest the public ‘‘engros 
the attention of the populace."’ He doesn't simply ux 
his microscope; he is ‘‘passionately engaged in the 
pastime of peering into invisible worlds and prying 
into heretofore secret affairs of Nature."’ It is to be 
hoped that he will devote himself hereafter to leam- 
ing how to write, as he has so admirably learned how 
to draw. His book is well printed and has an index. 





THE POLAR REGIONS IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. 
By A. W. Greely. Little, Brown © Company 
$4 9 X $74; 270 pp. Boston 
This is a rapid and rather dull survey of all knows 
polar expeditions to date. General Greely, who wa 
himself once in command of an expedition, does little 
more than tabulate the movements of the various 
explorers, and list their findings. There are many er 
cellent illustrations and a superb map of the Arctic 
Regions. 


FOLK-LORE 





TRICKS OF WOMEN & Other Albanian Tales. 
Translated by Paul Fenimore Cooper. 
William Morrow © Company 
$4 834 x 6; 205 pp. New York 
A collection of Albanian folk-stories, written with 
a charming simplicity and acuity. The title story ® 
lates the adventures of a youth who refuses to mafty, 
according to his father’s wishes, until he has learned 
all the tricks of women. He sets forth to roam i 
world, studying the fair sex untiringly wherever it 
goes, and writing down his observations. Having 
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mastered this intricate knowledge, he promptly fall 
into the first net spread by a woman, a lovely qu 
through whose kingdom he passes. ““Then they 
the boy back home; and he married and did as ott 
people do; and he threw away all that he had writtt# 
about the tricks of women."’ Paul Fenimore Coot 
has made a good translation. The book is beautifully 
printed; it contains many charming woodcuts by lie 
Continued on page xxxviti 
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EVANGELIZED AMERICA 


By Grover C. Loud 


The complete story of Revivalism in America by the one 
who knows the Revival inside and out and can 
catch its spirit as well as criticize it. Racy, 
brilliant, and endlessly picturesque. 





















By Hugh Kingsmill 
A new, much-needed biograph , unlocki 
the secret of a great Victorign bales i a 


analysis of five hitherto unrecorded years i 
Arnold’s life. Octavo, Illustrated, $4.00 Ee 


AND THE MODERN MIND 
By Michael Williams 
Editor of “The Commonweal” 

“I have derived so much profit from 

this book that I wish everyone 

might read it.”—Wéilliam 

Lyon Phelps. 

Octavo, 


$3.50 


rs Octavo, Illustrated, 
Edited by 

Manuel Komroff $4.00 
From Aesop to 

Anatole France. 
The most complete 

collection ever pub- 
lished. 

Issued in The Library 

of Living Classics, which 
includes HERODOTUS, 
TALES OF THE 
MONKS, THE RO- 

MANCES OF VOL- 
TAIRE, and THUS SPAKE 

ZARATHUSTRA, etc. /I/l- 
lustrated, $5.00. (Send for cir- 
cular.) 


THE INTIMATE LIFE 
of 
THE LAST TZARINA 
By Princess Catherine Radziwill 
The first full-length, unbiased Life of the 


unhappy Empress. Issued in uniform style 
with Youssoupoft’s RASPUTIN. 
Octavo, Illustrated, $5.00 


Alice in the De- American 
lighted States | Reconstruction 
































FIVE 
MEN of 
FRANKFORT 


By Marcus E. Ravage 
Author of “An American in the Making” 


The story of the original Rothschilds. 
Using Count Corti-and other voluminous 
sources, together with research of his 
own, Mr. Ravage, well known as a 
writer of The Saturday Evening Post 
and other papers, has constructed a 


















By and the impeachment swiftly moving, enthralling story. 
Edward Hope of President Johnson Octavo, complete in 
“The brightest star in the | By Georges Clemenceau one volume. 
firmament of wit.” Life | American Correspondent of the Illustrated, 






With malice toward none | Paris “Temps” $5.00 
and a laugh for all, this As a young exile from Imperial 
is the funniest book of the | France, the future Tiger, enthusiastic 
year for Democracy, observed American poli- 
Ill . ted by R Ivek tics and politicians with a keen eye. His 

ustrate y Kea frvit | comments are always shrewd, and often 


$2.50 delicious. Octave, Illustrated, $5.00 








At all 
Booksellers 
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PARIS 


SALONS, CAFES, STUDIOS 


Being Social, Artistic and Literary 
Memories 


By 
SISLEY HUDDLESTON 


A “Parisian” for over thirty years, 
Bohemian, ex-correspondent of the 
London Times, author, Sisley Huddles- 
ton has enjoyed what is probably the 
widest and most intimate acquaintance 
with American, English and French 
celebrities of any living resident of 
Paris. 

His “devastating revelations” con- 
cern writers, artists, social leaders, 
frequenters of cafes. 57 illustrations. 

$5.00 


FORGOTTEN 
LADIES 


By RICHARDSON WRIGHT 


Enchanting women, some of them of doubt- 
ful reputation, all of whom made a mark 
on the American scene, are described with 
Mr. Wright's delightful wit and accuracy. 

32 old cartoons and prints $5.00 


JAMES THE 
SECOND 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 
A superb, provocative biography of which 
the London Times says: “Brilliant!” 
Frontispiece. $4.00 


MYSTERIES OF 
HISTORY 


With Accounts of Some Remarkable Char- 
acters and Charlatans. 


By C. J. S. THOMPSON 


27 illustrations. $4.00 
Send for Christmas Catalogue 
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M. Bischoff and a short introduction by B 
Rascoe. 


OTHER ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
By H. I. Katibah. Charles Scribner's 
$2.50 8 x 5 4; 266 pp. New Yi 
In this book Mr. Katibah has gathered a repre 
sentative collection of stories from the folk-lore 
Asia, never before published ir a single volume. 
are drawn from many s <i: <s, and are, in not a 
instances, very charming. There are, for example, 
story of Sit Bdour and the Sultan Joseph, from “ 
tions of Dainties,’’ Cairo, 1894; ‘The Seller of Words, 
a current story told to the author; ‘The Treasure 
Hasan Taj," from a booklet of the dime-novel 
common in Cairo; ‘“The Story That Is All Lies," 
a current folk-tale; and, the most charming of 
“All for the Death of a Flea,"’ from ‘The Book of 
Blooming Garden," first published by the Ameri 
Press of Beirut, in 1882. There are numerous ill 
tions in color by W. M. Berger. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 








GOVERNMENTAL REPORTING IN CHICAGO. ; 
By Herman C. Beyle. The University of Chicago 
$4 84 X $34; 303 pp». ! 

Dr. Beyle made a survey of the reporting to the 
lic made by the department heads of the munici 
government of Chicago during the calendar years 1 
1g22 and 1923, and here presents his findings. He die | 
covered that “about 58% of the local government, 
authorities of the Chicago area... did practically) 
no public reporting at all,’ that a quarter of a mi 
dollars a year is generally expended for the 
reporting that is done, and that most of this 
is wasted because of the incompetence of the 
concerned in presenting their facts to the people. 
makes various recommendations for the im 
ment of this situation, and among them are the 
tablishment of an official government newspaper 
the greater use by the authorities of such media 
public information as the moving picture, the 
and the lecture platform. 

















RED RUSSIA AFTER TEN YEARS. 

By Geo. London. E. P. Dutton & 

$2 754 x 5s; 182 pp. New Yi 
This is a collection of essays on the present 

situation in Russia by the Russian and Balkan oF 

respondent of the Paris Journal. The picture M. Low 

don presents is not very favorable to the Soviet. 

Among other things he reports that ‘‘the people @ 

Moscow are housed appallingly,”’ that active ant 

Continued on page xl 
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A sensitive, sincere 
novel of a half-caste 
girl. 


Study in 


Bronze 
By ESTHER HYMAN 


A beautiful little brown 
girl gives all for love only 
to find that love cannot sur- 
mount color. $2.50 


Fire of Spring 
By DOROTHY COURSEN 


An adolescent girl becomes conscious 
of love and life. “Stands out clearly 
as one of the best novels of the year.” 
—Chicago News. $2.50 


Cullum 
By E. ARNOT ROBINSON 


A novel about a charming cad and 
his ladies. 3 large printings in 3 
weeks. $2.50 


Death Near the River 
By MONTE COOPER 


A New York newspaper man gets 
entangled in exciting mystery in 
Mississippi. $2.00 


PHILOSOPHY 


The Philosophy of 
John Dewey 


Selected and edited by 
JOSEPH RATNER $4.00 








THE HANDSOMEST BOOK 
OF THE YEAR 





Heroes from Hakluyt 
Edited by CHARLES FINGER 
Illustrated in color and in black and 
white by Paul Honoré. $4.50 
De luxe edition, 300 signed copies. 
$10.00 





ONE PARK 
AVENUE 









HENRY HOLT > COM 












The Last Unpublished Work of 
a Great Author 


RABELAIS 


By ANATOLE FRANCE 
An understandingly sympathetic biography 
of this “great buffoon” who has so long been 
misunderstood, and a critical study of his 
masterpiece “Gargantua and Pantagruel’”’. 
His seeming vulgarity is explained against 
the background and the times which brought 
it into being. Illustrated. $4.00 

ROBERT BENCHLEY’S 

uproarious, side-splitting new book 
Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea or David 
Copperfield 


Illustrated by Gluyas Williams. $2.00 


ROBERT FROST 
after five years, publishes a vol- 
ume of lyrics which represent 
his maturity as an artist. 


West-Running Brook 
Woodcuts by J. J. Lankes. $2.50 


Life and Times of 
PIETER STUYVESANT 
By HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 
A history of the Dutch Colonies. “An en- 
tertaining, truthful chronicle.”—Harper’s 
Magazine. Illustrated by the author. $4.00 


The New Russia 
By DOROTHY THOMPSON 
(Mrs. Sinclair Lewis) Illustrated. $3.00 


The Mad King 

By GUY DE POURTALES 
Ludwig II of Bavaria, the king who clung to 
his illusions. $3.00 


Montaigne, Grave and Gay 
By ANDRE LAMANDE 
The biographer has caught the spirit of Mon- 


taigne’s time and the essence of his wisdom. 
$3.00 
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eDster's\w/ 5 / «toga 
New International 
Diction 


the Merriam Webster 

What a gift—the greatest single-volume refer- 
ence work in existence. Think how YOU 
would like to own it THEN you can sense the 
thril] it will bring when you GIVE it. With 
its clear, concise information on more than 
452,000 subjects what a help it will be to the 
student, the reader—to the whole family circle. 


A Reference Library in One Volume 
2,700 pages containing 452,000 entries; 
408,000 vocabulary terms; 12,000 biograph- 
ical entries; 32,000 geographical subjects; 100 
valuable tables; 6,000 illustrations. 

The “‘Supreme Authority” 
Hundreds of Supreme Court Judges praise the 
NEW INTERNATIONAL as their authority. 
The presidents and department heads of the lead- 
ing Universities, Colleges, and Normal Schools 
give their indorsement. The Government Printing 
Office at Washington has used the MERRIAM- 
WEBSTER as standard for more than fifty years. 


Thousands of NEW WORDS 


It contains thousands of €x) 


new words such as: 
askari, Babbittry, 

WEBSTER'S 
NEW 





Bergsonism, com- 
stockery, duralumin, 
electron, Freudian, 
Hooverize, inferior- 
ity complex, insulin, 
moron, novocaine, 
psychoanalysis. 
GET THE BEST. At all bookstores, or mail 
this coupon for free information. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 







DICTIONARY 


= 
| G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. (Am. Mer. 12-28) | 


| Send me FREE new richly illustrated pamphlet containing | 
sample pages of Webster's New International Dictionary. 
| Name | 


| Address. I 
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Communists are hounded to Siberia as mercilessly a 
were revolutionists in the days of the Czars, that 
there is a pretty steady decline in industrial pro. 
duction throughout the land, that the educatiog 
of the youth of the country is by no means a 
free and scientific as the official Bolshevik litem 
ture has led us to believe, that ‘‘the Russia of 
the proletariat is not a Russia of equality,"’ but one 
of sharply defined classes as in capitalistic com 
tries, that militarism is rife, and that “having bee 
obliged to drop from their failing hands the Gop 
pel According to Karl Marx, the Russian rulers have 
picked it up again to preach it abroad. We know that 
it is France in particular toward which these evangel 
istic efforts are directed.'' The translation from th 
French is by G. E. R. Gedye. 











THE MARRIAGE CRISIS. 
By Ernest R. Groves. Longmans, Green © Company 
$2 7% X $3 242 pp. New York 
Dr. Groves, who is professor of sociology in Boston 
University, explains that his book ‘‘is written with 
confidence in the social value of the marriage which 
we rightly call the present standard’ ; but he examines 
dispassionately the arguments on all sides of the 
question. He believes birth control to be responsible 
for the crisis which marriage is facing, because it 
gives ‘‘an impetus to those who seek sex as an er 
perience by itself'’ and so becomes an influence against 
the development of other sources of companionship. 
The companionate marriage he declares to be nothing 
new, and he holds it to be an active force against the 
success of marriage, as it tends to exaggerate the sx 
element at the expense of the others. ‘“The security 
and wholesomeness of marriage in these days,” he 
says in conclusion, “is centred upon the mai 
tenance of the standards and attitudes that issue from 
affection and that encourage its development.” The 
book lacks an index, but the table of contents is sub 





ficiently adequate. 

ENGLANDER. 

By Rudolf Kircher. Wm. Collins Sons ©° Compayy 
$5 834 x 534; 310 pp. New Yor 


This is a series of critical studies of thirty of the 











leading personalities in current English life, by me 
London correspondent of the Frankfurter Zeitam, 
Among those included are Balfour, Asquith, the 
Chamberlains, Lord Curzon, J. H. Thomas, Lond 
Derby, Stanley Baldwin, Lloyd George, Ramsay Mae 
donald, Dean Inge, Lord Birkenhead, Lord Gre, 
Lady Astor, Bertrand Russell, Philip Snowden, Lord 
Reading and Lord Leverhulme. The book is full d 


Continued on page xlii 
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HARPER 
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Books 








THE TERRIBLE SIREN 


Born of “poor but dis- 
honest parents,’’ Victoria 
Woodhull, brilliant, beau- 


tiful and charming, was 











the most amazingly daring 
woman of recent times. 
Violent protagonist of Free 
Love, staunch fighter for 
Women’s Rights, she was 
also known as “The Be- 
THE BUCK IN 
4 THE SNOW 
by 
Epna St. VINCENT 
( MILLay 
\ The first book of verse 
in five years by Amer- 
ica’s most celebrated 
and best loved woman poet. “Still 
the lyric poet, lovely and limpid 
and whimsical and _ wistful.”— 
Joseph Auslander. Leather, $3.00. 
Cloth, $2.00. 
THE LIFE OF SIR 
MARTIN FROBISHER 
by Witttam McFee 
A swashbuckling biography of a 
bluff old pirate, who died an Ad- 
miral in Queen Elizabeth’s Navy. 
“Not only a living human docu- 
ment but a magnificent piece of 
historical writing.” —O. E. Rolvaag. 
“Sound and sure.”—N. Y. Times. 
Illustrated. $4.00 
ALL KNEELING 
by ANNE ParrisH 
“The best of Miss Parrish’s novels. 
With every sentence Christabel 
Caine emerges 
more clearly, a 
dainty, feminine 
Elmer Gantry of 
the literary 
world.’’— 
N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. 
$2.50 


by Emante Sacus 











LEONARDO 
the Florentine 
by Racnet ANNAND TAYLOR 


“The most important study 
of Leonardo in many, many 
years. No one has ever 
penetrated so deeply into 
the heart of Leonardo the 
man. An interpretation of 
the human Leonardo abso- 
lutely unsurpassed.” —N.Y. 
Times. “Don’t let anything 
keep you from enjoying this 
remarkably fine book.”— 
Dorothy Canfield. Illustrated. 


$6.00 


THE TRAGIC 
EMPRESS 


by Maurice PALEOLOGUE 





Confidences of the Empress 
Eugenie and the story of the 
Second Empire as set down 
in her own words by the 
distinguished French __his- 
torian and diplomat. Here 
is a story long suppressed 
by Napoleon III, finally re- 
vealed—a human and often 
pathetic record of monarch- 
ical intrigue in Europe dur- 
ing the 19th century. Illus- 
trated. $3.50 


witching Broker of Wall 
Street.” Publisher of the 
first “scandal sheet,” she 
was nominated by the 
Equal Rights Party for 
President of the United 
States. Racy and alive, her 
story reads like romantic 
adventure. Illustrated. 


$4.00 


GOOD-BYE, 
WISCONSIN 


by GLENWAY 
Wescotr 


The author of ‘‘The 
Grandmothers,”’ Har- 
per Prize Novel for 
1927, depicts new phases 
of Wisconsin life in a 
pungent, earthy book. 
“A real, a worthy American 


achievement.”—N. Y. Times. $2.50 


ANANIAS 
or the false artist 


by Water Pacu 


Mr. Pach, translator of Faure’s 
great “History of Art,” casts a 
skeptical eye upon the artistic great 
and near-great, and flays the speci- 
ous artist, giving names and places 
in a book that will raise an artistic 
furore. Illustrated. $4.00 


COTTON MATHER 
by Ratpx AND Louise Boas 


Around Mather, self-styled keeper 
of the Puritan conscience and 
moving spirit 
behindthe 
Salem witch- 
killings, the 
authors have 
reconstructed 
the life of his 
times. Illustrat- 
ed. $3.50 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd Street, NEW YORK CITY 
See Harper’s Magazine for Complete School Directory 
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<4 For Christmas > 
The WHITE ROBE 


A Saint’s Summary 

By JAMES BRANCH CABELL 
Of this story of Odo Le Noir, called 
“The Blessed”, there have been print- 
ed 3250 numbered copies, set in 
Poliphilus type and printed on hand- 
made, Italian paper. Eight full page 
illustrations by Robert E. Locher. 
This edition oversubscribed before 
publication by the booksellers. 
Quarto $10.00 


THE SILVER 
STALLION 


A Comedy of Redemption 
By JAMES BRANCH CABELL 
Illustrated by FRANK C. PAPE 


Perhaps the most ambitious essay of 
Mr. Papé to bring into pictorial form 
the extraordinarily elusive fantasies 
of Mr. Cabell. 11 full-page illustra- 
tions and many decorations. $6.00 


NURSERY RHYMES 
FOR CHILDREN 
OF DARKNESS 


By GLADYS OAKS 


Adjudged the best of 945 manuscripts 
submitted and awarded the poetry 
prize of $500. It is a distillation of 
pure poetry. In her grasp of human 
and sex relations, the author stands 
apart from the poets of the time. $1.50 


A COUPLE OF 
QUICK ONES 


By ERIC HATCH 


Certainly the most hilariously funny 
volume that has been launched in 
many moons. Martin Jones’ mad ad- 
ventures in Manhattan and on Long 
Island. And his hundred amusing ex- 
ploits as a man-about-town. $1.75 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE 
and COMPANY 


Seven West Sixteenth Street New York 
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—— 
shrewdnesses, and shows a complete mastery of the 
London scene. There are thirty-one reproductions from 
photographs. The translation from the German is by 
Constance Vesey. 





HISTORY 


FOUNDERS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By Edward Kenneth Rand. The Harvard University Pray 
$4 8% x 54; 365 pp. Cambridy 
In the last twenty-five years there has been a revival 
of interest in the culture of the Middle Ages. In fa, 
during the life-time of the late Cardinal Mercier ther 
was growing up a Neo-Scholastic movement in Bel 
gium, but it did not spread, and at the moments 
quite dormant. Three of the five greatest living 
medieval scholars are or have been professors at Har 
vard: Charles Homer Haskins, Ephraim Emerton ant 
the present author. The other two are Prof. Brienm 
Gilson, of the Sorbonne, and Prof. Maurice & 
Wulf, of the University of Louvain. Due to the ® 
searches of these men, we now see that the Dark Ags 
were not as dark as we have been led to believe. A 
brilliant culture was flourishing at the time, and may 
of the ideas current then, especially the political ons 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, strangely foreshadow the most 
radical ones of today. In the present book Profess 
Rand considers those men of the Fourth, Fifth aw 
Sixth Centuries who were the intellectual fathers d 
the culture that followed: St. Ambrose, St. Jerome, 
Boethius, and St. Augustine. In addition, he devows 
two chapters to a general discussion of the poety 
and the educational methods of the time, and two 
others to a study of the relation of the Roman Church 
to the incoming pagan culture. Regarding the late 
point he argues that all the available evidence poias 
to the fact that far from rejecting the Greek philo 
ophies, the Church was hospitable to them, ev 
though it did transform them later. 











A HISTORY OF THE PRESIDENCY. 1788-1938 
By Edward Stanwood. The Houghton Mifflin Compa 
$6 814 x 534; 2 vols.; 586-+543 pp. Bost 

This book was first issued in 1884, and has sin 
gone through several editions. The last edition 
Mr. Stanwood appeared in 1916. He died in 1923, ad 
the present edition, which brings the narrative dow 
to the last campaign, is the work of Charles Knowles 
Bolton. The title of the book is something of a mi > 
nomer. It is not really a history of the presidency, bat 
rather of the presidential campaigns. The writing 
thinking in it are those of a second-rate Washing® 
correspondent; nevertheless, it is full of useful intor- 
mation regarding candidates, conventions and pli 
forms. 

Continued on page xliv 
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Books for Christmas Gifts! What other gifts bring such lasting joy, such charm or wis- 
dom? What other gifts so nicely express the feelings of the giver or so precisely suit the 
tastes of the person who receives them? All of these books have in them certain intrin- 
sic qualities which make them particularly suitable for Christmas gifts. The mere busi- 
ness of choosing the right ones for the right friends can be made a joyous adventure 
that comes but once a year. Use a copy of CENTURY BOOKS AND AUTHORS as 
your Christmas bookshopping guide. A nr copy will be mailed on request. 


NIGHTS ABROAD 


By Konrap Bercovict 


Nocturnal and unconventional prowlings 
through picturesque Old World cities. 
Illus. 


A-RAFTING ON THE 
MISSISSIP’ 


By Cuaries Enwarp Russert 


A colorful record of lumbering and steam- 
boating days on the great river. I/lus. $3.50 


MEXICO AND ITS 
HERITAGE 


By Ernest GrugNING 


A comprehensive, timely and authoritative 
study of Mexican conditions. I//us. $6.00 


A NATURALIST AT THE 
SEASHORE 


By Witu1amM CrowpDeR 


Fascinating glimpses of lower marine life, 
illustrated in color by the author. $10.00 


THE CHEVALIER BAYARD 


By Samus SHELLABARGER 


A discerning and human biogr Zn % of o 
last great flower of chivalry. J/ 


Outstanding Novels 


The New Temple —a powerful and ma- 
jestic story by the famous author, Jounan 
Boyer. $2.50. A Little Clown Lost —by 
the author of The Chicken-Wagon Family, 
Barry Beneriecp. $2.00. Day of Fortune 
—the season's literary discovery by a new 
artist, Norman Matson. $2.50 


For further informa- 
tion regarding these 
booksand the people 
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> FABULOUS NEW ORLEANS 
By Lye Saxon 


The strange story of a strange American city. 
Illustrated by E. H. Suydam. $5.00 


THE FRINGE OF THE 
MOSLEM WORLD 


By Harry A. Franck 


Through the vivid but changing Near East 
with the ‘Prince of Vagabonds."’ I/us. 
$4.00 


THE IMPATIENCE OF 


A LAYMAN 
By Hucsa A. Stuppert Kennepy 
A challenging and heartening book that is 
stirring the thought of two continents. $2.00 


THE LAST OF FREE 


AFRICA 
By Gorpon MacCreacH 


A breezy and interesting travel narrative of 
the kingdom of Abyssinia. I/lus. $4.00 


LAMBS IN MARCH 
By Anne Bosworts Greene 


Beautifully written outdoor essays by the 
courageous author of The Lome Winter. $2.50 


Other Distinguished Books 


Oriental and Occidental Culture — a 
stimulating book by Maurice ParMeres. 
Illus. $4.00. The Turkish Ordeal— by 
the most distinguished woman of Turkey, 
Hating Epm. I/lus. $4.00. The New Map 
of South America — its relation to the 
world, by Hersert Apams Gispons. $3.00 


Century Books and 
Authors, a free 
klet which we 
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When you give these books 
to your friends, be sure 
to get copies for yourself 


Sixteen Authors 
to One 


by DAVID KARSNER 


Intimate sketches—the human side 
—of these sixteen famous literary 
personalities: 


Theodore Dreiser Christopher Morley 
James Branch Cabell Clarence Darrow 
Sherwood Anderson Hendrik Willem Van Loon 
Sinclair Lewis Will Durant 

Booth Tarkington Ben Hecht 

Eugene O'Neill Konrad Bercovici 

Edgar Lee Masters Upton Sinclair 

Cari Sandburg Will Rogers 


Let Karsner introduce you to your 
favorite authors—meet them in 
their studios and at their firesides 
—and spend delightful evenings in 
chatty visits. A k of depth and 
dignity as well as one of gayety. 
Illustrated by Esther M. —— 


Bridge Simplified 


A Book for Beginners 
by HEREWARD CARRINGTON 
Introduction by SIDNEY S. LENZ 


A simply worded, easily understood 
guide to America’s eat social 
pastime, especially written for be- 
ginners by a famous Bridge in- 
structor. ighly praised by leading 
experts. It will teach you winning 
Bridge. Complete with review 
uestions and answers and official 
ridge laws. $2. 


The Outline of 
Man’s Knowledge 


by CLEMENT WOOD 


Here is a liberal education in one 
fascinating volume. History, Sci- 
ence, Literature, Art, Religion, and 
Philosophy. A background that 
will broaden any mind. “The ONE 
book to read and know,” says the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. Illus- 
trated. 5. 


At Your Bookseller—or from 


Lewis Copeland Company 


xliv 


119 W. 57th St., New York City 
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Continued from page xlii 
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THE FINE ARTS 


THE BON VIVANT’S COMPANION, or, How to Mix 





Drinks. 
By Jerry Thomas. Alfred A. Knopf 
$3 83% x 54; 169 pp. New York 


Professor Thomas was a native of Connecticut, bom 
at New Haven in 1825. He became at maturity one of 
the most celebrated bartenders ever heard of in Amer 
ica, and his fame still lingers in New York, though he 
has been dead for many years. His greatest contriby 
tion to the armamentarium of his art was the ble 
blazer, a drink now obsolescent, but he also greatly 
improved the cocktail, and left permanent marks 
upon it. His “Bon Vivant's Companion” was first 
published in 1862, and immediately went into many 
editions. For twenty years it was the leading text on 
its subject. But after Prof. Thomas's death it was cor 
rupted by redactors, and so passed out of esteem, 
Here the original text is reprinted verbatim, with a 
introduction by Herbert Asbury, who contributed a 
study of Prof. Thomas to THe American Mercury 
for December, 1927. It is a veritable encyclopedia of 
the bartender’s art, and in the index no less than 500 
mixed drinks are listed. There are many illustrations 
from contemporary prints, including some portraits 
of old-time bartenders. 





MAN-SIZED MEALS FROM THE KITCHENETIE. 
By Margaret Pratt Allen & Ida Oram Hutton. 
The Vanguard Pras 
$1.60 734 X $; 149 pp. New York 
A cook-book simplified for the needs of the very 
small kitchen. The first chapters describe the essential 
equipment of the kitchenette and give general rules 
for the preparation of soups, sauces, meats, eggs, fish, 
vegetables, salads, fruits, desserts, pies, cakes and hot 
breads. The latter chapters contain carefully planned 
menus and meals: the combined breakfast and lunch; 
fifteen- or twenty-minute meals; meals to be 
ahead of time; hot weather meals; and party menus. 
Particularly instructive are the suggestions for meals 
to be cooked on one burner, and oven meals. The book 
is clearly and succinctly written. There is an index. 





A BOOK OF FRENCH WINES. 
By P. Morton Shand. Alfred A. Knopf 
$3.50 834 x 5 4; 247 pp. New York 
Mr. Shand’s previous work, ‘‘A Book of Wine,” is 
well known and justly esteemed. Here he expands one 
of its sections into a full-length treatise. His know 
edge of French wines appears to be enormous, and his 
pages are full of interesting and curious matter. He 
has a low opinion of sauternes, though with prudent 
reservations in favor of Chateau Yquem, and roundly 
Continued on page xlvi 
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S| |NEW OXFORD BOOKS 
S . 
A SHORT HISTORY OF 
= MEDICINE 
THE eee 4 aaa! By CHaRLEs SINGER 
. An historical introduction to the Prin- 
Mie UNITED STATES ciples of Medicine, with an Epilogue on the 
Knupf By Samuet Extor Morison extension of the physician’s role in modern 
» York “It will certainly stand for tumes. 
born many years as the first complete “,.. these pages pleasantly supply much 
ne of ond sovisfoccory wena 4 that is essential to an adequate education. 
\ man. United States history.”—Christian po sol . 
gh he Science Monitor. Ae —Lo oon Times. ‘ 
of “An admirable piece of work.” . . + This fascinating book is, however, 
bles —New York Times. something more than a history: It also em- 
eatly Two Volumes, boxed, cloth, $10.00 bodies a philosophy, a theory of life... .” 
narks Half Morocco, $25.00 —Birmingham Post. 
L. With 143 illustrations. $3.00 
xt On MUSICAL ree LETTERS FROM A 
$ COR DISCOURSE FLYING OFFICER 
teem, By RicHarD ALDRICH CINDERELLA'S By Rotnesay Stuart 
th an Richard Aldrich, who until GARDEN 2 _Wortiey 
ted 4 fal editor of The New York Flying Carpe in action om the 
:CURY Times, here yo - = By W. MacNenz Dixon pate gyn P= It isa ~~ 
lia of jects critical, a ae “A book for the young of all ing an Mae ng: | epic 
N 500 —— 5 gy ews ages. ‘Cinderella’s Garden’ stands a po A . 
tions press. $3.00 the tests. The narrative sparkles. 
The story is compact and alive. 
traits J. S$. BACH ; ART IN THE LIFE 
A Broce The adver of Ace wil sl ||" OF MANEIND 
TT mer the soser of Bach ‘with || Dut with chem ‘Cinderella's Garden’ 5 i nl bee Com 
| | a comprehensiveness, a sense must henceforth be associated.”— plete survey of art history 
Pras of preeerion. a em of New York Times. and principles in a popular 
lan and clarity of exposi- nd ive form. Profusel 
» York tion = —~ dificult to Cloth, $2.00; Lambskin, $5.00 ilstraed ° + mg Each 
very Ga. os as ae 
ential 
— ————— 
rales MAKING THE FASCIST of 
, fish, ENGLISHMEN, 
db STATE FRENCHMEN 
—_ By Hersert W. SCHNEIDER SPANIARD 
, : : By SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 
pared This volume gives the reader an oppor- on ee well 4 ei 
= tunity to see fascism projected against a end contribuses Gf elie tn-che 
book variegated background of war, politics, Atlantic Monthly, etc., has taken 
ex. economics, philosophy, religion, and art. It = three See pth 
is a story of dramatic adaptations to a rap- per he sn Neon eo tata aie 
idly changing environment. These themes psychological tendency represented 
- are extensively illustrated by selections from by each. 
y io . “. . . am extraordinarily inter- 
> a, literature and documents from fascist ening beck, "wikaniite Tha 
‘ 3.75 
“< Probable price, $5.00 : 
aa Send for a copy of the Fall Announcement of New Oxford Books. 
f. 
vi OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 114 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
xlv 
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| C¥or Christmas- 
t The Treasured Gift 


i} Best for You to Use—and 

7 Therefore Best for You to Give. VA 
; For pleasure and for helpfulness, too, are 
Z Webster'’sCollegiate Dictionary isideal. Jy 
It is a gift to delight anyone who reads, ¥A\ 

“> writes or studies, for it is a constant i] 
Vy source of the information needed most . 
I, frequently. This Christmas ow the ‘ 
Po 9 enamel Vii 

. 


; \) 
y) } 
- \ 


the gift that will be welcomed by the YT, 
friend in business or professional work, | 
the student in college or high school, y 
the mother at home —by all discrimi- AM 
ry nating people. It is THE BEST 7 
ABRIDGED DICTIONARY be 
cause it is based upon the ‘‘ Supreme >, 
Authority’’, Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary. Contains a full 4 
vocabulary of 106,000 words with tt 
definitions, etymologies, pronun- \ 
ciations, and indications of proper J 
use—a dictionary of Biography —a ar 
Gazetteer—a special section show- 4 
ing, with illustrations, the rules of if 
= use of capitals, ab- ON. 
reviations, etc. — Foreign words Te 
and phrases—NEW WORDS, and 
a wealth of other useful information. TEX 
700 ill r 
on ee Paper; pr }8 vn ye age n= / Ag 
gold sta , $7.50; in flexible Fabrikeoid, gold \ 
Hee pay 
publishers. . 
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Continued from page xliv 
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denounces the white wines of Alsace, which the 
French are now trying to sell in competition with 
German white wines. His book very sorely lacks ag 
index. It is to be followed by a similar volume on 
German wines. 





THE QUESTING COOK. 
By Ruth A. Jeremiah Gottfried. Washburn © Thomas 
$3 7x5;380pp. Cambridge, Mau, 
All cooks, save those preparing food for a reducing 
household, should find these recipes from foreign 
kitchens of great help. With it before her, not even 
the bride who boasts, ‘‘I can’t even boil an egg,"” need 
fumble over minestra, true Irish stew, Speck und Eig 
or paprika chicken. Mrs. Gottfried carefully assemble 
all the ingredients first, and then, step by step, gives 
detailed instructions for making delightful dishes of 
them. There are three helpful indexes—an alphabetical 
one, one by courses and one by chief ingredients, 


PHILOSOPHY 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF SPINOZA. 
By Richard McKeon. Longmans, Green © Company 


$5 934 x 6%; 345 pp. New York 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF SPINOZA. 

Edited by A. Wolf. The Dial Press 
$5 834 x 5 4; $02 pp. New York 


Dr. McKeon has written the first comprehensive 
study of Spinoza to appear in English. It is a thor 
oughly good job. There is nothing new in it of opinion 
about the man; it is purely an expository account. Dr, 
McKeon, however, does stress one fact which & 
usually overlooked: Spinoza’s great interest in the 
scientific experimentation and speculation of his day. 
He himself made important contributions to optics 
and hydrostatics, and was in communication with 
some of the leading contemporary scientists, including 
such men as Robert Boyle, Huygens, and Lei 
The book of Spinoza letters, edited by Dr. Wolf, who 
is professor of philosophy at the University of Lom 
don and one of the world's greatest authorities on the 
man, bears out this point. Of the eighty-four letters 
included in it at least three-quarters deal with purely” 
scientific subjects. Incidentally, they also give the” 
lie to the legend that the colossal Jew of Amsterdam 
was all ice and logic. There was much warmth if) 
him, and also the utmost courtesy. The Wolf booki) 
heavily annotated, and contains a long introduction 
in which the editor argues, with plausibility, that 
Spinoza was a far greater philosopher than Descartt)” 
and deserves better of posterity than the i 
adoration that has plagued his memory since 
burst into none too intelligible rhapsodies about hi 


Continued on page xlviti 
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William J. Locke in a most delightful vein 
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JOSHUA'S VISION 


Locke at his best in a novel peppered with wit and satire and relieved 

with charming whimsy. The story of a prosaic manufacturer, his forrune 

made, who leaves the practical realms of 

Urbane, agreeable, thoroughly absorbing, with a surprising ending. 
$2.50 


THE EMPRESS OF HEARTS 
By E. Barrington 





E. Barrington’s most appealing novel since ‘The Divine Lady.” 
A magnificent and stirring tale of Marie Antoinette, culminat- 
ing in the episode of the diamond necklace which brought 


about the fall of the throne. Colored frontispiece. 


THE TRAGEDY 
OF EDWARD VII 
By W. H. Edwards 





A modern psychological bio- 
graphyrevealingthepoignant 
tragedy of England's famous 
politician-king. The unhappy 
childhood of the Prince, the 
enforced idleness of his man- 
hood, and the final brilliant 
achievements of his political 
genius, are strikingly pre- 
sented, Illustrated, $5.00 





TIBERIUS 
CAESAR 
By G. P. Baker 


Author of ‘‘Sulla the Fortunate” 


A thoroughly entertaining 
yet scholarly biography of 
the “‘Caesar’’ of the New 
Testament, his political 
struggles, his relations with 
women, his influence upon 
modern European civiliza- 


$3.50 


tion. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, — 


yy 





$2.50 





ING WHEELS 
By Jan and Cora Gordon 





These well-known literary 
and artistic vagabonds turn 
their attention to the United 
States and recount delight- 
fully their experiences 
through roadside camps from 
Maine to Georgia in an old 
sedan car. With many illus- 
trations by the authors. 
$3.50 
SCHUBERT 
THE MAN 
By Oscar Bie 
This masterly, sympathetic 
life of Franz Schubert has 
been chosen as the official 


biography for the Centennial 
this year. Illustrated. $3.00 


THE CLIPPER SHIP 


By Hawthorne Daniel 


business for the land of illusion. 


4 








The story of these matchless vessels 
which made America supreme on the seas 
i civil] War. Brimmine with 








lights on sea li 


and boys. Elabg, 


okstores 


Cire ptttrrirn ptttrinn pti uioomD West 57th St. 


Smithers, Toronto 


Edited by Edward J. 
O’Brien 





Included in the 14th Annual 
issue of this famous anthol- 
ogy are stories by Louis 
es Dorothy Canfield, 
Morley Callaghan, Fannie 
Hurst, Irvin S. Cobb, Dorothy 
Parker, and thirteen others 
judged to be the best of the 
year. $2.50 


THE BEST PLAYS 
OF 1927-1928 
Edited by Burns Mantle 

Ninth annual issue contain- 

ing text and summaries of 

Strange Interlude, The Royal 

Family, wette and seven 

other leading successes, as 


well as yearbook informa- 
tion about the theatre. $3.00 


ITALIAN 
PLEASURE 
GARDENS 

By Rose S. Nichols 


A charming volume describ- 
ing the most interesting of 
these beautiful old gardens. 
Lavishly illustrated. $10.00 
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<4 For Christmas > 
The WHITE ROBE 


A Saint’s Summary 
By JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


Of this story of Odo Le Noir, called 
“The Blessed”, there have been print- 
ed 3250 numbered copies, set in 
Poliphilus type and printed on hand- 
made, Italian paper. Eight full page 
illustrations by Robert E. Locher. 
This edition oversubscribed before 
publication by the booksellers. 

Quarto $10.00 


THE SILVER 
STALLION 


A Comedy of Redemption 
By JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


Illustrated by FRANK C. PAPE 


Perhaps the most ambitious essay of 
Mr. Papé to bring into pictorial form 
the extraordinarily elusive fantasies 
of Mr. Cabell. 11 full-page illustra- 
tions and many decorations. $6.00 


NURSERY RHYMES 
FOR CHILDREN 
OF DARKNESS 


By GLADYS OAKS 


Adjudged the best of 945 manuscripts 
submitted and awarded the poetry 
prize of $500. It is a distillation of 
pure poetry. In her grasp of human 
and sex relations, the author stands 
apart from the poets of the time. $1.50 


A COUPLE OF 
QUICK ONES 


By ERIC HATCH 


Certainly the most hilariously funny 
volume that has been launched in 
many moons. Martin Jones’ mad ad- 
ventures in Manhattan and on Long 
Island. And his hundred amusing ex- 
ploits as a man-about-town. $1.75 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE 


and COMPANY 
Seven West Sixteenth Street New York 
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shrewdnesses, and shows a complete mastery of the 
London scene. There are thirty-one reproductions from 
photographs. The translation from the German is by 
Constance Vesey. 


HISTORY 


FOUNDERS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By Edward Kenneth Rand. The Harvard University Prey 
$4 84 x 5%; 365 pp. Cambridy 
In the last twenty-five years there has been a revival 
of interest in the culture of the Middle Ages. In face, 
during the life-time of the late Cardinal Mercier ther 
was growing up a Neo-Scholastic movement in Bel 
gium, but it did not spread, and at the moment és 
quite dormant. Three of the five greatest living 
medieval scholars are or have been professors at Har 
vard: Charles Homer Haskins, Ephraim Emerton and 
the present author. The other two are Prof, Brienne 
Gilson, of the Sorbonne, and Prof. Maurice & 
Wulf, of the University of Louvain. Due to the 
searches of these men, we now see that the Dark Ages 
were not as dark as we have been led to believe. A 
brilliant culture was flourishing at the time, and many 
of the ideas current then, especially the political ones 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, strangely foreshadow the mos 
radical ones of today. In the present book Professor 
Rand considers those men of the Fourth, Fifth and 
Sixth Centuries who were the intellectual fathers of 
the culture that followed: St. Ambrose, St. Jerome, 
Boethius, and St. Augustine. In addition, he devous 
two chapters to a general discussion of the poety 
and the educational methods of the time, and two 
others to a study of the relation of the Roman Church 
to the incoming pagan culture. Regarding the latter 
point he argues that all the available evidence poins 
to the fact that far from rejecting the Greek philos 
ophies, the Church was hospitable to them, evel 
though it did transform them later. 








A HISTORY OF THE PRESIDENCY. 1788-1938 
By Edward Stanwood. The Houghton Mifflin Company 
$6 84 x 534; 2 vols.; 586+543 pp. Basta 

This book was first issued in 1884, and has sing 
gone through several editions. The last edition y 
Mr. Stanwood appeared in 1916. He died in 1923, and 
the present edition, which brings the narrative dows 
to the last campaign, is the work of Charles Knowles 
Bolton. The title of the book is something of a mit ) 
nomer. It is not really a history of the presidency, but 
rather of the presidential campaigns. The writing 
thinking in it are those of a second-rate Washingi@ 
correspondent; nevertheless, it is full of useful infor 
mation regarding candidates, conventions and plat 
forms. 

Continued on page xliv 
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Books for Christmas Gifts! What other gifts bring such lasting joy, such charm or wis- 
dom? What other gifts so nicely express the feelings of the giver or so precisely suit the 
tastes of the person who receives them? All of these books have in them certain intrin- 
sic qualities which make them particularly suitable for Christmas gifts. The mere busi- 
ness of choosing the right ones for the right friends can be made a joyous adventure 
that comes but once a year. Use a copy of CENTURY BOOKS AND AUTHORS as 
your Christmas bookshopping guide. A complimentary copy will be mailed on request. 
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NIGHTS ABROAD 


By Konrap Bercovict 


Nocturnal and unconventional prowlings 
through picturesque Old World cities. 
Illus. $4.00 ' 


A-RAFTING ON THE 
MISSISSIP”’ 


By Cuaries Enwarp Russeri 
A colorful record of lumbering and steam- 
boating days on the great river. I/lus. $3.50 


MEXICO AND ITS 
HERITAGE 


By Ernest GRUENING 
A comprehensive, timely and authoritative 





study of Mexican conditions. I//us. $6.00 


A NATURALIST AT THE 
SEASHORE 


By Witt1amM Crowper 


Fascinating glimpses of lower marine life, 
illustrated in color by the author. $10.00 


THE CHEVALIER BAYARD 


By Samus. SHELLABARGER 


A discerning and human a * of = 
last great flower of chivalry. Ji 


Outstanding Novels 


The New Temple —a powerful and ma- 
jestic story by the famous author, Jonan 
Boyer. $2.50. A Little Clown Lost —by 
the author of The Chicken-Wagon Family, 
Barry Beneriecp. $2.00. Day of Fortune 
—the season's literary discovery by a new 
artist, Norman Matson. $2.50 
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> FABULOUS NEW ORLEANS 


By Lyvz Saxon 


The strange story of a strange American city. 
Lleswened by E. H. Suydam. $5.00 


THE FRINGE OF THE 
MOSLEM WORLD 


By Harry A. Francx 
Through the vivid but changing Near East 


with the ‘‘Prince of Vagabonds.’’ Idlus. 
$4.00 
THE IMPATIENCE OF 


A LAYMAN 


By Hucs A. Sruppert Kennepy 


A challenging and heartening book that is 
stirring the thought of two continents. $2.00 


THE LAST OF FREE 


AFRICA 
By Gorpon MacCreacnu 


A breezy and interesting travel narrative of 
the kingdom of Abyssinia. I/lus. $4.00 


LAMBS IN MARCH 
By Anne BoswortH Greene 


Beautifully written outdoor essays by the 
courageous author of The Lome Winter. $2.50 


Other Distinguished Books 


Oriental and Occidental Culture — a 
stimulating book by Maurice ParMeres. 
Illus. $4.00. The Turkish Ordeal — by 
the most distinguished woman of Turkey, 
Haine Eprs. I/lus. $4.00. The New Map 
of South America — its relation to the 
world, by Hersert Apams Gissons. $3.00 
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Sixteen Authors 
to One 


by DAVID KARSNER 


Intimate sketches—the human side 
—of these sixteen famous literary 
personalities : 


Theodore Dreiser Christopher Morley 
James Branch Cabell Clarence Darrow 
Sherwood Anderson Hendrik Willem Van Loon 
Sinclair Lewis Will Durant 

Booth Tarkington Ben Hecht 

Eugene O'Neill Konrad Bercovici 

Edgar Lee Masters Upton Sinclair 

Cari Sandburg Will Rogers 


Let Karsner introduce you to your 
favorite authors—meet them in 
their studios and at their firesides 
—and spend delightful evenings in 
chatty visits. A k of depth and 
dignity as well as one of gayety. 
Illustrated by Esther M. —— 


Bridge Simplified 


A Book for Beginners 
by HEREWARD CARRINGTON 
Introduction by SIDNEY S. LENZ 


A simply worded, easily understood 
guide to America’s great social 
pastime, especially written for be- 
ginners by a famous Bridge in- 
structor. Highly praised by leading 
experts. It will teach you winning 
Bridge. Complete with review 
uestions and answers and official 
ridge laws. $2. 


The Outline of 
Man’s Knowledge 


by CLEMENT WOOD 


Here is a liberal education in one 
fascinating volume. History, Sci- 
ence, Literature, Art, Religion, and 
Philosophy. A background that 
will broaden any mind. “The ONE 
book to read and know,” says the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. Illus- 
trated. .00 


At Your Bookseller—or from 


Lewis Copeland Company 


xliv 


119 W. 57th St., New York City 
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THE FINE ARTS 


THE BON VIVANT'S COMPANION, or, How to Mix 





Drinks. 
By Jerry Thomas. Alfred A. Knopf 
$3 8% x 54; 169 pp. New York 


Professor Thomas was a native of Connecticut, bom 
at New Haven in 1825. He became at maturity one of 
the most celebrated bartenders ever heard of in Amer 
ica, and his fame still lingers in New York, though he 
has been dead for many years. His greatest contriby- 
tion to the armamentarium of his art was the blue 
blazer, a drink now obsolescent, but he also greatly 
improved the cocktail, and left permanent marks 
upon it. His “Bon Vivant’s Companion’ was first 
published in 1862, and immediately went into many 
editions. For twenty years it was the leading text on 
its subject. But after Prof. Thomas's death it was cor- 
rupted by redactors, and so passed out of esteem. 
Here the original text is reprinted verbatim, with an 
introduction by Herbert Asbury, who contributed a 
study of Prof. Thomas to Tus American Manrcurt 
for December, 1927. It is a veritable encyclopedia of 
the bartender’s art, and in the index no less than 500 
mixed drinks are listed. There are many illustrations 
from contemporary prints, including some portraits 
of old-time bartenders. 





MAN-SIZED MEALS FROM THE KITCHENETTE. 
By Margaret Pratt Allen & Ida Oram Hutton. 
The Vanguard Pres 
$1.60 7% X 5; 149 pp. New York 
A cook-book simplified for the needs of the very 
small kitchen. The first chapters describe the essential 
equipment of the kitchenette and give general rules 
for the preparation of soups, sauces, meats, eggs, fish, 
vegetables, salads, fruits, desserts, pies, cakes and hot 
breads. The latter chapters contain carefully planned 
menus and meals: the combined breakfast and lunch; 
fifteen- or twenty-minute meals; meals to be prepared 
ahead of time; hot weather meals; and party menus. 
Particularly instructive are the suggestions for meals 
to be cooked on one burner, and oven meals. The book 
is clearly and succinctly written. There is an index. 





A BOOK OF FRENCH WINES. 
By P. Morton Shand. Alfred A. Kaojf 
$3.50 834 x 54; 247 pp. New York 
Mr. Shand’s previous work, ‘‘A Book of Wine," 
well known and justly esteemed. Here he expands om 
of its sections into a full-length treatise. His know 
edge of French wines appears to be enormous, and his 
pages are full of interesting and curious matter. 
has a low opinion of sauternes, though with prudeat 
reservations in favor of Chateau Yquem, and 
Continued on page xlvi 
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) 
A SHORT HISTORY OF 
—_ MEDICINE 
THE ay HISTORY By CHARLES SINGER 
Mix UNITED STATES An historical introduction to the Prin- 
ciples of Medicine, with an Epilogue on the 
~ By Samuet Exiot Morison extension of the physician’s role in modern 
York “It will certainly stand for times. 
bei many years as the first complete “, « . these pages pleasantly supply much 
ie of and sotiofeccory wentmens of that is essential to an adequate education. 
ne United States history.”—Christian "all cede Wiese 
Science Monitor. *5 ° 
h he ac ® . . ” 
a “An edetedle pine of euch” tae This fascinating book is, however, 
blue —New York Times. something more than a history: It also em- 
tly Two Volumes, boxed, cloth, $10.00 bodies a philosophy, a theory of life... .” 
varks Half Morocco, $25.00 —Birmingham Post. 
first With 143 illustrations. $3.00 
nany 
ct On ee — — FROM A 
cor DISCOURS. YING OFFICER 
Cor 
eem. By RicHarD ALDRICH CINDERELLA'S By Rornesay Stuart 
Richard Aldrich, who until WortLey 
_< recently hat been sive mt GARDEN ae. + ee —— of > 
al editor o ce New Yor yin rps im action on 
curY Times, here a = = By W. MacNemz Dixon Western Front. It isa ae 
ia of jects critical, historical, an “A book for the young of all ing an inspiring epic 
1 500 —— — anes ages. ‘Cinderella’s Garden’ stands mange ra Soy omy 
tions press. $3.00 the tests. The narrative sparkles. 
rai The story is compact and alive. T 
raits THE LIFE 
™ ° Ne oo The adventures of Alice will al- ae ee 
; , rae 
“In a single volume it trav- weve sete Se See By ALLEN W. SeaBy 
TTE. erses the career of Bach with 4 a A new series giving a com- 
a comprehensiveness, a sense must henceforth be associated.”— plete survey of art history 
P of proportion, a symmetry of New York Times. and principles in a popular 
ves plan and clarity of exposi- { and attractive form. Profusely 
» York tion which are difficult to Cloth, $2.00; Lambskin, $5.00 illustrated. 2 volumes. Each 
praise with measure.”"—Law- volume, $1.75. 
very rence Gilman, $7.50 - 
ential 
rules MAKING THE FASCIST 7 
, fish, ST ENGLISHMEN, 
d hot ATE FRENCHMEN, 
—_ By Hersert W. SCHNEDER SPANIARDS 
_ , : By SaLvaDoR DE MADARIAGA 
pared This volume gives the reader an oppor- in ditties. aol ae 
= tunity to see fascism projected against a and contributor of articles to the 
book variegated background of war, politics, Atlantic Monthly, etc., has taken 
ex. economics, philosophy, religion, and art. It oe a ype ven 
is a story of dramatic adaptations to a rap- wits Se cennion eo ta5mee 
idly changing environment. These themes psychological tendency represented 
Knopf are extensively illustrated by selections from by each. : 
Bi fascist literature and documents from fascist Red = See —_ 
cit { Pt history. Oe 
.< Probable price, $5.00 " 
~ Send for a copy of the Fall Announcement of New Oxford Books. 
f. 
dent OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 114 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
undly 
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ip Jor Christmas- & 
f, The Treasured Gift ¥ 


Best for You to Use~and 
Therefore Best for You to Give. 
For pleasure and for helpfulness, too, 
Webster'sCollegiate Dictionary isideal. 
It is a gift to delight anyone who reads, 
writes or studies, for it is a constant 
source of the information needed most 
frequently. This Christmas give the 
handsome Bible-Paper edition of 


Webster’ 


the gift that will be welcomed by the 
friend in business or professional work, 
the student in college or high school, 
the mother at home —by all discrimi- 
nating people. Ir is THE BEST 
ABRIDGED DICTIONARY be 
cause it is based upon the ‘‘ Supreme 
Authority’’, Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary. Contains a full 
vocabulary of 106,000 words with 
definitions, etymologies, pronun- 
ciations, and indications of proper 
use—a dictionary of Biography —a 
Gazetteer—a special section show- 
ing, with illustrations, the rules of 
ee gy use of capitals, ab- 

reviations, etc. — Foreign words 
and phrases—NEW WORDS, and 
a wealth of other useful information. 


1,700 illustrations; 1, ~y + ; printed 
on Bible Paper; bound in full Leather wich 
gold stampin, .$. 50; in flexi le Fabrikoid, gold 
stamping, $h.00; tm Special Merriam Cloth, 

Shaun or write to the 


G. & C. 
MERRIAM 
co. 
Springfield 
Mass. 


Get The Best’ 
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Continued from page xliv 
ba 
denounces the white wines of Alsace, which the 
French are now trying to sell in competition with 
German white wines. His book very sorely lacks ag 
index. It is to be followed by a similar volume on 
German wines. 








THE QUESTING COOK. 
By Ruth A. Jeremiah Gottfried. Washburn & Thomas 
$3 7x5;380pp. Cambridge, Mai 
All cooks, save those preparing food for a reducing” 
household, should find these recipes from foreigg 
kitchens of great help. With it before her, not even 
the bride who boasts, ‘‘I can’t even boil an egg,” need 
fumble over minestra, true Irish stew, Speck und Eig” 
or paprika chicken. Mrs. Gottfried carefully assembles 
all the ingredients first, and then, step by step, gives 
detailed instructions for making delightful dishes of 
them. There are three helpful indexes—an alphabetical 
one, one by courses and one by chief ingredients, 


PHILOSOPHY 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SPINOZA. 
By Richard McKeon. Longmans, Green © Company” 
$5 934 x 6%; 345 Pp. New Yor 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF SPINOZA. 
Edited by A. Wolf. The Dial Press 
$5 834 x 54; $02 pp. New You 
Dr. McKeon has written the first comprehensivg) 
study of Spinoza to appear in English. It is a 
oughly good job. There is nothing new in it of opiniog 
about the man; it is purely an expository account. m 
McKeon, however, does stress one fact which # 
usually overlooked: Spinoza’s great interest in te 
scientific experimentation and speculation of his day. 
He himself made important contributions to optic) 
and hydrostatics, and was in communication will) 
some of the leading contemporary scientists, includi 
such men as Robert Boyle, Huygens, and Lei 
The book of Spinoza letters, edited by Dr. Wolf, 
is professor of philosophy at the University of Lom 
don and one of the world's greatest authorities on the 
man, bears out this point. Of the eighty-four let 
included in it at least three-quarters deal with pu 
scientific subjects. Incidentally, they also give @& 
lie to the legend that the colossal Jew of Amsterd 
was all ice and logic. There was much warmth® 
him, and aiso the utmost courtesy. The Wolf booki 
heavily annotated, and contains a long introducti 
in which the editor argues, with plausibility, @ 
Spinoza was a far greater philosopher than Des 
and deserves better of posterity than the igna 
adoration that has plagued his memory since Goeti 
burst into none too intelligible rhapsodies about hi 


Continued on page xlviti 
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William J. Locke in a most delightful vein 


JOSHUA'S VISION 


Locke at his best in a novel peppered with wit and satire and relieved 
with charming whimsy. The story ofa 
made, who leaves the practical realms of business for the land of illusion. 
Urbane, agreeable, thoroughly absorbing, with a surprising ending. 

$2.50 


THE EMPRESS OF HEARTS 


By E. Barrington 





E. Barrington’s most appealing novel since ‘“The Divine Lady.” 
A magnificent and stirring tale of Marie Antoinette, culminat- 
ing in the episode of the diamond necklace which brought 


about the fall of the throne. Colored frontispiece. 


THE TRAGEDY 
OF EDWARD VII 
By W. H. Edwards 





A modern psychological bio- 
Se 
tragedy of England's famous 
politician-king. The unhappy 
childhood of the Prince, the 
enforced idleness of his man- 
hood, and the final brilliant 
achievements of his political 
genius, are strikingly pre- 
sented, Illustrated, $5.00 





TIBERIUS 


CAESAR 
By G. P. Baker 


Author of ‘‘Sulla the Fortunate” 


A thoroughly entertaining 
yet scholarly biography of 
the “‘Caesar’’ of the New 
Testament, his political 
struggles, his relations with 
women, his influence upon 
modern European civiliza- 
tion. $3.50 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


+ 





$2.50 





By Jan and Cora Gordon 


These well-known literary 
and artistic vagabonds turn 
their attention to the United 
States and recount delight- 
fully their experiences 
through roadside camps from 
Maine to Georgia in an old 
sedan car. With many illus- 
trations by the authors. 
$3.50 


SCHUBERT 


THE MAN 
By Oscar Bie 





This masterly, sympathetic 
life of Franz Schubert has 
been chosen as the official 
biography for the Centennial 
this year. Illustrated. $3.00 


THE CLIPPER SHIP 
By Hawthorne Daniel 


osaic manufacturer, his fortune 








The story of these matchless vessels 
which made America supreme on the seas 


prior to the Ciyi) War 


thrilling incid 
lights on sea li 


and boys. Elab 


Edited by Edward J. 
O’Brien 

Included in the 14th Annual 
issue of this famous anthol- 
ogy are stories by Lonis 
Bromfield, Dorothy Canfield, 
Morley Callaghan, Fannie 
Hurst, Irvin S. Cobb, Dorothy 
Parker, and thirteen others 
judged to be the best of the 
year. $2.50 


THE BEST PLAYS 
OF 1927-1928 
Edited by Burns Mantle 

Ninth annual issue contain- 

ing text and summaries of 

Strange Interlude, The Royal 

Famil , Coquette and seven 

other leading successes, as 


well as yearbook informa- 
tion about the theatre. $3.00 


ITALIAN 
PLEASURE 
GARDENS 

By Rose S. Nichols 
A charming volume describ- 
ing the most interesting of 


these beautiful old gardens. 
Lavishly illustrated. $10.00 
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N AND OUT OF PRISON—through sickness and 
health, in France, Germany and England, 
Voltaire wrote steadily from early boyhood 


to the age of eighty-four. From his pen came 
the greatest sarcasm, the most scathing wit, the most 
biting irony ever written by man. He was the father 
of the French Revolution, the cause of drastic church 
reform. He freed mankind from despotism with a smile 
and a stinging phrase. 

Today_his works are as readable, as entertaining and 
enlightening as they were when he wrote them. They 
are a major part of our literary heritage from France. 
It is impossible to list the great writers of the ‘world 
such as Shakespeare, Goethe, Dante without including 
Voltaire. And he remains the most readable of them all. 


NEW LIMITED EDITION—ILLUSTRATED 


Now, for the first time in many years, a set of VOL- 
TAIRE’S COMPLETE WORKS is available to English 
readers. All of his 98 volumes have been translated and 
are now available in 22 beautiful books, illustrated in 
photogravure. The Arouet Edition is limited to 1,000 
numbered sets, many of which were subscribed for before 
publication. The price is extremely reasonable for so 
fine an edition. Mail the coupon at once for a descrip- 
tive brochure and terms. 


DINGWALL-ROCK, LTD. 
45 West 45th Street, Dept. 212, New York City 
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THE MEANING OF SELFHOOD AND IMMOR. 
TALITY. 
By Eugene William Lyman. 
The Harvard University Press 

$1 74 x 454; 47 pp. Cambridge 

The contents of this book were delivered as the 
lecture on immortality for the current year on the 
Ingersoll Foundation at Harvard. As a piece of phil- 
osophical thinking the work has no value whatever, 
Dr. Lyman, who is professor of the philosophy of 
religion at the Union Theological Seminary, writes 
very badly, and it is not at all easy to make out what 
he is trying to say. He is a firm believer in the im 
mortality of the soul, and his argument for that be 
lief apparently is this. The self, as manifested in 
memory and anticipation, can be nothing else but 
“super-physical.’’ As such it is ‘expressive of the 
deeper nature of reality.'’ And the deeper nature of 
reality, he is convinced, is ‘‘the Cosmic Moral Will,” 
which is immortal. The self is thus an element of this 
Will, and therefore immortal also. 


| 



































SCEPTICAL ESSAYS. 
By Bertrand Russell. W. W. Norton © Company 
$2.50 84 X 534; 256 pp. New York 
A collection of philosophical essays in which Mr. 
Russell discusses, among other subjects: ‘“The Valueof 
Scepticism," ““Dreams and Facts,"’ ‘‘Is Science Supet 
stitious?’” “‘Can Men Be Rational?"’ ‘‘Philosophy ia 
the Twentieth Century,"’ ““Behaviorism and Values,” 
“Eastern and Western Ideals of Happiness,” “The 
Recrudescence of Puritanism,"’ ‘‘Freedom in Society,” 
“Psychology and Politics,"" and ‘The Danger of 
Creed Wars."’ A clearly written and very readable 
book, easily intelligible to the general reader. It lacks 
an index. 

















REPRINTS 


THE MAN OF FEELING. 
By Henry Mackenzie. The Scholartis Press 
7s. 6d. 7M xX 554; 208 pp. London 

A new edition of ‘The Man of Feeling” reprinted 
from the edition of 1773. It differs from the first 
edition of 1771 only in certain modifications of spell 
ing and punctuation. The book is handsomely printed. 
It contains an excellent biographical sketch by Hamish 
Miles and extensive bibliographies. 


REMY DE GOURMONT. Selections from All His 

Works. 

Translated by Richard Aldington. Pascal Coviti 

$10 84 x 6; 2 vols; 283 +390 pp. Chicago 
The extracts from the thirty books contained if 

these two volumes are admirably chosen. In additioa, 


Continued on page | 
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by Lillian Rogers } SHIP 
di, tence tate NOTRE DAME yy Ry dternctmnain 
the latter through her { dD E DARIS ; A ) on men veroian & 
threa’ to Vie H *s I rtal classicin F ) findinga ex- 
wey tem $2.00 | tt x aye v sautéel Seren. Four é g q perience. Marat 
ALIGHT for CS ow fates agepecass of / oo 
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HISPIDE \ _“byEricPape. Introduction. A MAN 


Anewand exciting ad- 
venture yarn by W. 





y Clayton Hamilton. 
= Boxed $5.00 





CHRONICLES | 




















OFA Os - ; 
COUNTRYMAN its 
ty Walber 4 Boor S JEANNE 
Reflections and adventures that h) a by Theda Kenyon 






absorbing romance of one of 
the world’s most appealing d/ 
ines, beautifully told as only 
could tell it. 


mirror the invigorating life of 
rustic New England. Profusely 
illustrated with drawings in 


tint by Thomas Fogarty. a4 HES LEY, 
4 SREP D.$. Mm. 

F by Alfred F. Loomis 
Illustrated. $1.75 


THE LUCK 
of the BLUE 
MACAW 
by Kenneth Payson 
Kempton 
Illustrated. 91.75 


told for the first time in a simple, | Pit, THE KiInG 


immensely interesting narrative j 










































WISE TO 
YOURSELF? 


by Anderson Collett and 
John O. Emerson 


Shows how to analyze and inter. 
















by John M.Zane,LL.D.,Lit.D. i of the TRAIL 


Introduction by former Solicitor- tt go ey. ny 
General James M. Beck. f, justra $1.75 
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In Canada: McLean & Smithers, Toronto 
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WALTER V. McKEE 
32 University Place : New York City 


has catalogued his own ublications, and 
those of the English, Paiinnesll onl and 
American Presses, for which he i as 
distributor i in the United States. 
Two hundred and fifty num- 
bered copies on —— _ 


will forwar 
the ae pact 
-@(O)* «(Oro 





DOUGLAS, CLEVERDON, Bristol, England 
THE FANFROLICO PRESS, London 
THE HAYMARKET PRESS, London 
THE SCHOLARTIS PRESS, London { 

FIRST EDITION CLUB, of London 
HALCYON PRESS, Maastricht, Holland 
HIGH HOUSE PRESS, Shaftesbury, England 
FOREST PRESS, Salisbury, England 
THE TRISKELE PRESS, Minneapolis 
THE MAZARIN PRESS, New York 











































Earn Extra Money 
this dignified way 


One man has been outs $20 a day work- 
ing full time in New York, selling member- 
ships in The Book League of America. 
Scores of others all over the country are 
earning from $4.00 to $6.00 an hour for 
the spare time they give to this work. 


This new Book Club is being advertised 
nationally in a big list of magazines. Thou- 
sands have acclaimed it as the final perfec- 
tion of the whole book club idea. See our 
advertisement on page XI of this magazine. 


In our agents’ organization we still have 
many openings for both men and women. 
Commissions are unusually liberal. Ex- 
perience is not necessary. Complete training 
course given free to successful applicants. 
For complete information write Sales Man- 
ager, Room 1202, 80 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 
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Volume I contains thirty-six unpublished letters 
de Gourmont to Richard Aldington; a chronolog 
list of his principal works; and a biographical 
by Mr. Aldington. The volumes are handso 
printed, and illustrated with many photograp 
Andre Rouveyre had made the charming drawing 
and woodcuts. 





ARMANCE. 
By Marie-Henri Beyle (Stendahl). Boni © Liveright 
$2.50 714 X 5; 282 pp. New You 


An excellent translation of this first book @ 
Stendahl, belonging to a definitive edition of hi 
works, published by Boni & Liveright in America 
and Chatto and Windus in England. It is attractively 
printed and uniform with the other volumes. 









¢ 
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THE HISTORY OF HERODOTUS. 
Translated by George Rawlinson. 
$5 94 X 64; $44 pp- New ¥ 
The complete text of Herodotus, with a minimal 
of explanatory matter, a brief biographical note, & 
bibliography and an index. The book is beautifully 4 
printed on watermarked rag paper and bound in wh 
lum cloth. It belongs to the Library of Living Classiay 
edited by Manuel Komroff. Thi 





THE ROMANCE OF LEONARDO DA VINCI. 
By Dmitri Merejkowski. The Modern Li 
95 Cents 8% x 4%; 637 pp. New Yi 

A complete and unbowdlerized version of Me 
jkowski's masterpiece. Bernard Guilbert Guerney 
who made the excellent translation from the Russi 
has contributed a brief introduction. 


















JUVENILIA 








GOOSE TOWNE TALES. 
By Alice Lawton. The Thomas Y. Crowell Com 
$2 814 x 6; 234 pp. New Yay 


Father Goose gets to wondering ohe day if strangaay 
hearing Mother Goose's jingles “might not get 
wrong impression of the good people of Goose Townil| 
that “Tom, Tom, the piper’s son’ was really a thi 
or that old Mother Hubbard and her poor dog We 
allowed to starve.’’ And so he writes the true histom 
of Jack and Jill, the tumbling twins; of 
Porgie; of the timid Miss Muffet; of Old King 
and of the other joyous inhabitants of the @ 
There is a map which shows where everybody i 
and the numerous illustrations by Wynna Wright 
delightful. 


Continued in back advertising section, pagel 
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The Wives Behind the 


Great Victorians 
Bonnet 


L iveright 

New York and Shawi 

<a By PHILIP GUEDALLA 
"Good news !—Guedalla’s book 


is a fascinating, brilliant col- 
lection of feminine portraits 
against a nineteenth century 


background .. .”—New Yorker. 


LacV eagh Iliustrated $3.50 
New Yor 
‘ot| he World 
—_ On One Leg 
Classi By ELLERY WALTER 
The story of a boy whom Mus- 
solini calls “the supreme ad- 
CL yenturer.” The New York Sun 
n Lig} speaks of the book as “a gal- 
New Yai} lantrecord.” Illustrated $5.00 
of Mert 
Real Three 
Boy Scouts 
im Africa 


On Safari with Martin Johnson 
jj ByROBERT DICK DOUGLAS, JR., 


DAVID R. MARTIN, JR., 
DOUGLAS L. OLIVER 


The boys at home are waiting 
for this story of the summer 
_ with Martin Johnson in 
e world’s most magnificent 
big game paradise. 

with excitement! 
Illustrated $1.75 
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A Best Seller Everywhere 


“Ludwig’s Greatest Biography”—New York World 
Goethe 


By EMIL LUDWIG 


“Undoubtedly a t bi hy.” 
—Fanny Butcher in Chicago Tribune. 
“Fascinating . .. a product of supreme 
workmanship”. — Atlantic Monthly. 
“Offers one of the thrilling intellec- 
tual and spiritual experiences of the 
year”.—N. Y. Evening Post. Illus. $5.00 


Beneath Tropic Seas 
By WILLIAM BEEBE 


“My insistent advice is, get this book, by hook or 
crook ... it is informing, beautiful, enjoyable.” 


—Vernon Kellogg—New York Sun, us. $3.50 


The lvory Door 
By A. A. MILNE 


This play, which has delighted Broadway and Lon- 
don, is, by common consent Mr. Milne’s most 
charming piece. $2.00 
Some Famous Sailing 
Ships and Eheir 


Builder Donald McKay 
By RICHARD C. McKAY 


The romantic story of the man who built the 
fastest ships that ever sailed. Illustrated $7.50 
What to Read in 


Emglish Eiterature 
By PROFESSOR JACK R, CRAWFORD 


A practical and informative guide to reading made 
onanentirely new plan forthe average reader. $4.50 


The Way It Was 
With Khem 
By PEADAR O'DONNELL 


“The way it was with the Doogans is 
the way it is, somehow or another, 
with us all.”—Christopher Morley. 
“Quiet brilliance and power.”—New 
York Times. 6 woodcuts, $2.50 





PUTNAM BOOKS ARE ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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THREE CONTRIBUTIONS TO LEARNING 


THE DECLINE OF THE WEST 


Volume II. Perspectives of World-History 
By OSWALD SPENGLER 
Authorized translation, with notes, by Charles Francis Atkinson 
Indexed by D. M. Matteson 

It is significant that the great anthropologists, linguists, theologians, jurists, and 
eccheanl ists of Europe and of the world are more and more poling’ themacives 
compelled to undertake a revaluation of their several sciences in the glare of the il- 
lumination thrown upon nearly every area of knowledge by the researches and con- 
clusions of one man, the author of The Decline of the West. 

Oswald Spengler’s second volume, Perspectives of W orld-History, applies to the various 
details and techniques of human living the broad principles defined and illustrated 
in his first volume, Form and Actuality. It specifically surveys the chief philosophic 
and cultural relations, such as the kinship among plants, animals, and men; the chief 
civilizations and cultures, both primitive and advanced, with very full analyses of 
Roman law and Arabian civilization, and even a resume of the "Central American 
cultures; and the chief tools and institutions of human existence, such as language, 
theology, the city and the metropolis, the peasant class, the priesthood, the Saale , 
the calinieel, marriage, dictatorship, and the monetary and economic system. $7.50 


Also by OSWALD SPENGLER: 
The Deciine of the West, Volume I. Form and Actuality 
New edition to which has been added an index by D. M. MATTESON, $7.50 
Both volumes boxed, $13.50 





THE HISTORY OF BIOLOGY 


By ERIK NORDENSKIOLD 
Translated by Leonard Bucknall Eyre 
This, the only outstanding and complete account of the nipery of biology, was 
glis 


originally published in 1926 and is now first translated into English. It is both a 
valuable reference book and an absorbing account of the great figures in the develop- 
ment of biology. Dr. Raymond Pearl, writing of the original edition in To Begin 
With, says: “‘There has long been a great need for a systematic historical account of 
the development of any: 8 In my judgment the need is admirably met by Nordens- 
kidld’s book. It covers the ground adequately, is well-written, and, on the whole, is 


sound philosophically as well as historically,’ $6.00 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


By ALBERT MATHIEZ 
Translated by Catherine Alison Phillips 
Albert Mathiez ranks ameng the two or three outstanding authorities on the French 
Revolution. He is recogni especially as the great apologist for Robespierre against 
Danton. In this work, admirably documented by his personal investigations of the 
men of the Revolution and supplemented by a eae of fresh informa- 
tion, he throws new light upon conditions and events hitherto left partly or wholly 


ty) . 
“In addition to embodying the results of the most recent research, it does both 


descriptive and historical justice to the great episode which went so far towards 
laying the foundation of modern France.”—Boston Transcript. $5.00 


At all bookshops 
ALFRED:A: KNOPF agg 730 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 











‘The Public Recommends 


_ By the Author of 

“WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNG 
A. A. MILNE: 

- The House At Pooh Corner $2.00 
By the Author of HAPPINESS 
WILLIAM LYON PHELPS: 





Love: $1.00 
MARIETTA M. ANDREWS: 
My Studio Window $5.00 


By the Author of FRANCOIS VILLON 
D. B. WYNDHAM LEWIS: 


A Christmas Book $2.50 
FRANK E. NICHOLSON: 
Favorite Jokes 

of Famous People $3.00 


Conceptions by John Vassos, 
Illustrator of SALOME 


OSCAR WILDE: 
The Ballad of Reading Gaol$3.50 


Signed.limited edition—$10.00 
Author of UNDER FIRE 
HENRI BARBUSSE: 
I Saw It Myself 

Dutton Book of the Month { 
GARET GARRET 
The American Omen 


By the Author of 
BEASTS, MEN AND GODS 


F. OSSENDOWSKI: 
Slaves Of The San $3.00 


| By the Author of DISRAELI and ARIEL 
ANDRE MAUROIS: 


$2.00 
October 


$2.50 





The Next Chapter $1.00 
W. H. Hadson: BIRD MAN 
By Harold Goddard $1.00 

WITS’ END 


By Viola Paradise $2.50 
— Dutton Book of the Month for December 


THE MURDERS 


IN SURREY WOOD 
By John Arnold 
‘The Dutton Mystery for December $2.00 
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GAY-NECK won Newbery Medal May28, 
THE NIGHT. 


Illustrated by 
Elizabeth MacKinstry $2.00 


NAPOLEON THE MAN 
By Dmitri Merezhkovsky $3.00 


sghtaae 2 ANTOINETTE 
By the Marquis de Segur $5.00 


THEIR 
OF SCOTLAND 
ornton 


LIFE OF MOSES 
By Edmond Fleg 


GEORGE SAND 
AND HER LOVERS 
By Francis Gribble $5.00 


KEEPING OFF THE SHELF 
By Mrs. Thomas Whiffen. $5.00 


HISTORY OFGARDENART 
y Marie Luise Gothein $25.00 


A HISTORY OF 
WOOD ENGRAVING 
By Douglas Percy Bliss $10.00 


WOMEN OF 
THE MORTE D’ARTHUR 
By Ann Alexander $3.50 


THE LIFE 

AND ADVENTURES 
OF PETER WILKINS 
By Robert Paltock 


SING IT YOURSELF 
y Dorothy Gordon 


$6.00 
$3.00 


$7.00 


$3.50 


YOUTH 
By Elizabeth Sloan Chesser 
Introduction by Angelo Patri. $1.00 


mx SON OF FINN 


J. Dawson 


rn "ROVER I WOULD BE 
By E. V. Lucas 


Send for free, illustrated catalogue 


E. P. DUTTON &.CO., Inc. 
286-302 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 
a 
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For a Merrier Christmas 


OST people enjoy the idea of giving Christmas 
presents. The very thought calls up the eons 
u t 






~~ | 







December stle of shopping, the fun of choosing the perfect gi 
Ha TS for every friend, the pretty business of delivering gay H 
Tpe packages through the falling snow. 

MAGMZINE | fa’ 
i Pe But consider with the stern eye of the realist what usu- liy 
ally happens. Most of us stagger home from the crowded pa 
shops the day before Christmas with aching feet and a in 
bad case of brain fag, with the uncomfortable knowledge as 
that Uncle John already has eleven cigarette cases and I 

always selects his own neckties anyway. 








There is another way of doing it. At your own desk, 
right now, you can do most of your Christmas shopping 
° P happily and easily. You can choose for the le you 
Special Holiday Offer like best the thing they're really going to pod year 

- round. For the new Harpers—recently referred to by 
The regular price of Harpers Norman Hapgood as “one of the few American magazines 
Magazine is $4.00 a year. We that have any mental vigor’’— is the favorite reading of 


are making a special holiday modern-minded people who want to know what is 
: happening in our present day world, and want their 
pri f llar ear for. nde a ar “ 

ce of three dollars a yes information in authoritative and entertaining terms. 


each subscription if you order 
- ” Only three dollars each (if you order more than one 


more than one. Do not send subscription) for the most flattering and utterly right } , 


aCe CaN La Lae a aR a 


money unless you prefer. We present for the friends you value most. Send us their be 
shall be glad to bill you later. names and addresses now. GI 
Et 
m. 
THE DECEMBER NUMBER} & 
pre 
Wuat CAN We Do Asout It? A DANTE OF THE BARNS’ THE COST OF PROSPERITY te 
Elmer Davis Ellen DuPoise James Truslow Adams ie 
THE MEANING OF THE KELLOGG HAveE BusINEss WOMEN A Famity Doctor Speaks His 
TREATY CHANGED BuSsINESS? MIND 
Henry Cabot Lodge Anne W. Armstrong Wingate M. Johnson, M.D. 
A Day Wrru CHARLIE CHAPLIN THE NOVEL IN THE SOUTH THE Girt WHO Triep Every- 


Konrad Bercovici Ellen Glasgow THING Susan Eriz 
IpLE HANDS THE Crisis ON BROADWAY GERMANY AFTER TEN YEARS 









i oi so oes tes te ete ote 9 


Katharine Fullerton Gerould Kenneth Macgowan Edgar A. Mowrer 

Harpers Magazine, 49 East 33rd St., New York, N. Y. an 
Please send Harpers Magazine for one year to the following names, at your special rate of Trans 
three dollars each for more than one subscription. I am enclosing $...... (or, bill me later.) “Th 
brin 
: : reac 
DD oie aie cawe sees op ceerurerrensTé | Ree yee eo even 
nau 
a cate eee ADDRES .....mcyssesceete ae _ 
woo. 

DES Name Grd Addeees 5 on 2 dees cc cclevcccsccccccsccccccccccccccccosemoecess ssiewesart 
hor tw ir nr An A ln Ns ter Me ar : 
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Coming of Age 


in Samoa 


by MARGARET MEAD 


H. L. Mencken writes, in the Mer- 
cury: “The people of the South Seas 
live in Miss Mead’s precise, scientific 





The Treason of 
the Intellectuals 


by JULIEN BENDA 
Translated by RICHARD ALDINGTON 
“The most stimulating and signifi- 
cant book which has come out of 
Europe in many months. M. Benda 


is unquestionably one of the great- 
est controversialists of our time.” — 
William A. Drake, in the N. Y. 
Herald Tribune. $2.50 


pages even more vividly than they live 
in the works of such romantic writers 
as Frederick O’Brien.” 2nd printing. 
Illustrated. $3.00 


COCK MORROW S — 


| Bride’s 
NACK 
PIT | Mba ps Progress 
by HAROLD 








by JAMES GOULD 











| 3y ( 
COZZENS \ IO 29 Bow 
“The story is one of BEE RGA. “A masterly bit of 
beauty,” writes Isa by. BURTON RAs‘ social comedy, clear- 
Glenn, in the N. Y. sighted, worldly and 
Evening Post, of this “A book of genuine wit, of wholesome. Its appeal 


will be to readers 
of mature minds and 
civilized backgrounds. 
A thoroughly wise and 


brilliant burlesque, of intelligence 
and real vividness. . . A delight- 
ful contribution to the civilized 
life of the day. Let us Nt a 
; es « volume every twelve-month, in - - 

is on his wey se becom perpetuity!"—-N. Y. Times. humane piece of writ- 


ing a great novelist.” Copiously illustrated. $2.50 ing."—N. Y. Times. 
$2.50 Second printing. $2.50 


Tricks of The Book 
Women of Earths 


and other Albanian Tales by EDNA KENTON 
Translated by PAUL FENIMORE COOPER 


modern novel of 
Cuba: “Drama is ever 
present. Mr. Cozzens 


- 








— 
a 
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Modern man is certain that the earth 


“Their frankness of expression may 


bring a blush to the cheek of anyone 
teading them aloud to an old lady, but 
even the old lady should pardon such 
Naughtiness for the sake of their in- 
genuous hilarity.”—Baird Leonard in 
the New Yorker. Illustrated with 
woodcuts by Ilse Bischoff. $4.00 


WILLIAM MORROW 





is a sphere; his ancestors thought other- 
wise. This book collects for the first 
time the fascinating pictures of man’s 
varied conceptions of the planet on 
which he lives. The text is scholarly 
and illuminating. Jilustrated. $6.00 


e> CO., 386 4th Ave., N. Y. 
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DISTING UISHED BORZOI FICTION 





Homer in tne Sagebrush 
by JAMES STEVENS 


“Mr. Stevens writes of lumberjacks, bull punchers, 
saloonkeepers, and miners. He knows their work, their 
amusements, their lingo and their minds. His book is 
full of the new stuff of the West, Say em in startling, 
unadorned, unrefined fashion.” —The Saturday ~a < 


Literature 
Also by James Stevens: 
Brawnyman. Mattock. Paul Bunyan. 


The Walls of Jericho 
by RUDOLPH FISHER 


“Dr. Fisher’s Harlem is presented as seen by the dwellers 
within it .. .. There is beauty, too, in The Walls of Jericho 

‘i beauty of form, of emotion, of spirit.”— Edwin 
Bjorkman $2.50 


The Devil’s Shadow 
by FRANK THIESS 


The Devil’s Shadow presents the most complete picture 

that has yet been drawn of Germany during the post-War 

inflation period. $3.00 
Also by Frank Thiess: The Gateway to Life 


The Women «me Pump 
by KNUT HAMSUN 


The Detroit News calls this Knut Hamsun’s Main Street 

and comparing it to The Growth of the Soil says “It’s a 

worthy companion to that epic of primitive life.” $3.00 
Also by Knut Hamsun: The Growth of the Soil 


The Devil’s Bridge 
by M. A. ALDANOV 


The Devil’s Bridge is the second volume of a historical 
trilogy of which The Ninth Thermidor was the first. Its 
scenes are laid partly in Russia, partly abroad. $3.00 


Also by M. A. Aldanov: The Ninth Thermidor 


Death in the Dusk 
by VIRGIL MARKHAM 


“It comes close to being a perfect m bape a 
ing, complicated, and plausible.”—The Forum .50 


Trenck 


The Love Story of a Favourite 
by BRUNO FRANK 

A vivid portrait of Frederick the = 

50 


Also by Bruno Frank: 
The Days of the King 


Defeat 
by RICARDA HUCH 


A novel of Garibaldi and his times by 
Germany’s foremost woman writer, 
“She too, reads swiftly and surely, not 
untenderly, the hearts and souls of 
her people, and they stand before me 
as veritable reincarnations. It isa 
gra hic and ripping story.” $3.09 


altimore 
Mist 
A Tragicomic Novel 
by MIGUEL de UNAMUNO 


An extraordinary novel said to have 
anticipated Pirandello’s Siz Characters 
in Search of an Author. $2.50 


The Other Gate 


and Other Stories 
by VERE HUTCHINSON 


Strength, swagger, honesty arethequal- 
ities which Sheila Kaye-Smith finds 
in these stories. $2.50 


Ida Brandt 
by HERMAN BANG 


The youth, the love story, and the 
later life of Ida Brandt. $2.50 


Also by Herman Bang: 
Denied a Country 


Heritage 
by ROSE C. FELD 


Three generations on a New art 
shire farm. 


At all Bookshops 
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Scribner Books for Christmas Gi;ts 


Benito Mussolini 


writes the thrilling story of his eventful life in 


My 
Autobiography 


with foreword by Richard Washburn Child, former 
Ambassador to Italy. 


This is the real Mussolini, not as others see or in- 
terpret him, but himself; writing vividly, with tre- 
mendous vigor and absolute sincerity of his past ad- 
yentures, present triumphs, and programme for the 








Henry van Dyke 
tells the human story of a divine event in 


** Even Unto Bethlehem ”’ 
Tue Srory or CuristmMas 
With frontispiece in color by N. C. Wyeth 


A reverent imagination has filled in the details miss- 
ing from the sacred record till the whole story glows 
with fresh life. $1.50 


John Galsworthy 


the dramatist is now presented complete in 


Plays 


fature. Illustrated. $3.50 Almost nine hundred pages of brilliant dialogue 
2 and engrossing action; 
An Avatar in ee twenty-five plays in all, 
including the recent suc- 
_. om cess, “Escape.” Uni- 
y ey portan form with “Caravan” 
Warburton Thos Snevel gf the ye and “The Forsyte Saga,” 
A remarkable account $2.50 
of adventure and es- 
rr Swan Mister of 
crammed with excite- 
ment, humor, and the Kings 
color and mysticism of by Norval 
India. $3.00 c nc Richardson 
The story of Letizia 
Theodore Bonaparte, mother of 
’ Napoleon, is adequately 
Roosevelt’s By John Galsworthy irs ey eae geo | 
Diaries of $2.50 time in English. A su- 
Boyhood and perb portrait of a mag- 
nificent and tragic figure. 











Youth 


Children.” 


The self-told story of the early years of a great man, 
intimate, naive, enthusiastic, and full of boyish fun 
and unintentional humor. Illustrated. $2.50 


Mark Sullivan’s 
two famous volumes on American life and customs of 


day-before-yesterday— 


Our Times 


make ideal Christmas gifts. “The Turn of the Cen- 
tury,” 609 pages, 206 illustrations; “ America Finding 
Herself,” 649 pages, 204 illustrations. Two volumes, 
boxed, $10.00; each $5.00. 





4 companion to “Theodore Roosevelt's Letters to His Paul van Dyke 





Iilustrated $5.00 


author of “Catherine de Médicis,” etc., and world 
famous authority on French history, has written 


The Story of France 


A one-volume narrative history of France for the gen- 
eral reader, complete, authoritative and moving 
with the speed and color of a novel. $3.50 


The Stream of History 

by Geoffrey Parsons 

A history of the world from the dawn of time to the 
present age. Dramatic, unbiased, and fascinatingly 
written. Jilustrated by James Daugherty. $5.00 


At all bookstores 





| CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Your Own Name On a 
Sign Like This 


HOULD mean real pleasure plus 

substantial financial reward. So 
many people read books these days, 
more stores are needed. If books are 
your hobby and you have reasonable 
capital, energy and business ability, 
there is a splendid opportunity for 
you in this interesting profession. 
For information about how to open a 
book shop or a rental library, write 
to 


Bookselling Information Service 
Room 774-M 
18 West 34th Street, New York 


This service is entirely advisory and 
carries with it no obligation 









Lectures on 


Conditioned Reflexes 
PROF. IVAN PAVLOV 


A translation of the famous work in which Prof, 
Paviov has devised accurate measurement of what 
are usually termed ‘‘psychical processes."’ He ex- 
plains his discoveries in behaviorism, includi 
Neurasthenia, Hysteria and Insanity. $6.00 
BOOK 


BILL HAYWOOD’S 


The autobiography of Wm. D. Haywood. Written 
during the last year of his life, he gives a vivid 
account of the labor struggles of the West. $3.50 


RUSSIAN REVOLUTION OF 1917 
Vv. I. LENIN 


All Lenin's speeches and writings from the over- 
throw of the Tsar to the establishment of the 
Soviet Government. 4 vols. Each $4.00 


LENINISM 
JOSEPH STALIN 
The Secretary of the Soviet Communist Party an- 
swers the Trotsky Opposition and presents Lenin's 
teachings in detail. $2. 


AMERICAN POLICY TOWARD RUSSIA 
DR, FRED L. SCHUMAN 
A detailed study of Russian-American Relations 
since the Revolution. $3.75 
AZURE CITIES 


15 Stories of New Russia. 


AT BOOK 
STORES 







$2.50 






381 FOURTH AVENUE NEW You 





























INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHED 
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“A real Treasure Chest of ‘English Unde- 
filed.’ We commend it unreservedly” 


— Review of Reviews 


MARCH’S 


THESAURUS DICTIONARY 


ives you complete mastery over the 
English Language. Finds instantly the 





right word to express your every 
thought, the exact word for your de- 
sired shade of meaning, defines 


these words so that you know you are 
using them correctly. A thesaurus, 
plus a dictionary, with encyclopedic 
information on literature, history, 
geography, etc. 1462 pages, 74 x 10”, 
on thin opaque paper. Bound in hand- 
some Buckram. 


INSPECT AT OUR RISK 


this Treasure House of Words and Knowledge. Send in 
the coupon below. Use the book for ten days. Then if you 
do not find it most useful and valuable, you simply need 


return it. 














LL. Send on Approval Coupon -<————— 


| HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO., Dept. AM-12 ] 
| 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 
Please send paid in U. 8. and Canada) the new 
! Amplified Faition g March's Thesaurus w~u ws I will ! 
y the man $3.00 plus 12c C.O.D. fee, and if I keep the | 
Book will pay you $2.00 per month for three months. Canada, 
| duty extra: Foreign, $10.00, cash with order. 


If for reason I do not wish to keep it I will return it tn 
good condition within 10 days and you are to refund my $3.12. | 





The World in Pictures 


A Series of Illustrated Gift Books 


EMARKABLE Handbooks describing by artis 

tic photographs taken by leading art photo 
graphers of the world like Hoppe, Heilscher, 
Hirlimann, etc., the scenic and monumental beauty 
of the different countries. 

Each volume consists of about 
reproduced in the best rotogravure 
short introductory text. 

Size quarto, Price $7.50 
OF RECENT PUBLICATION: 

Picturesque India. The Landscape, the mont 
ments and the people. Pictures and Text by 
Dr. M. Hirlimann. 

Picturesque Austria. The Landscape and Archi- 
tecture. Pictures by Kurt Heilscher, text by 
Dr. R. Guby. 

Romantic America. Pictures and text by E. 0. 
Hoppé. The N. Y. Times Book Review has 
taken by permission at different times no les 
than 15 different pictures of this unusual publ 
cation, showing the great diversity of this vol- 
ume. It is by far the most representative 
volume of pictures of the United States, and 
an excellent Gift Book. 

Picturesque Greece. Pictures by H. Holdt, text 
by Hugo von Hofmannsthal. An unusual 
ume reviving the classic beauty of Greece. 
Previously published similar volumes equally 
priced on the following countries: 

Germany, France, Italy, Spain, England, Jugoslavis, 

Palestine, North Africa, Scandinavia, 


300 pictures 
process with 








China, Canada, Mexico. 


B. WESTERMANN CoO., INC. 
Publishers 
13 West 46th St., New York 
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Havelock Ellis 


Philosopher of Love 
Houston Peterson 


“Makes reading of the most fas- 
cinating sort . . . rich suggestions 
as to the good life. I recommend 
it."—The New Yorker.  Illus- 
trated. $4.50. 


Alexander 
Graham Bell 


Catherine Mackenzie 


Sun. 


The first complete biography of 
the picturesque and dramatic 
career of the great inventor, one 
of the founders of a new era. 








ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 


1809-1858 


Albert J. Beveridge 


“As a picture of the times I know no book equal to it. 
It should be in every library and read by every 
American.” —]ames Truslow Adams in the New York 
“Beveridge has raised in his Marshall and 
Lincoln a monument to himself that will outlast 


marble and before which future 
generations will pay homage to his 
genius as an interpreter of the 
American spirit."—Claude G. 
Bowers. Two volumes, illustrated, 
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Illus. $5.00. $12.50. 
THE LAST TWO VOLUMES OF Toilers of 
THE INTIMATE PAPERS OF the Hills 
COLONEL HOUSE Vardis Fisher 
“To read the last volumes of Colonel House is to live “This amazing tale flows out as 
simply as breath, as naturally as 
over again the great days and to breathe once more the life filling the stubborn sage 
the authentic atmosphere.” —Frank H. Simonds. Ar- brush of those terrifying hills.” — 
é Julia Peterkin. $2.50. 
tanged as a narrative by Charles Seymour. Two 
volumes, illustrated. $10.00 
HELLDORADO The Wanderer 
William M. Breakenridge Alain-Fournier 
‘ The December Bookselection of 
One of the last of the eye-witness the Assesicna Rosheiiiadl Maeda: 
stories of the roaring frontier days tion. “It is a high pleasure to 
StsES Crow be « former devutr- introduce the English translation 
: y purty of so exquisite a masterpiece.” — 
sheriff of Tombstone. Illus. $4.00. Havelock Ellis. $2.50. 
SSS [Send to 2 Park St. for Holiday Bullet) SSS 
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The LITERARY BAZAAR 


FREEFE| FEGFETPES 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ee GILLER’S QUALITY BOOK 
HOP, 112 East so Street, New York 
Gy. aa Beste (ptemonaty eptecten, 

mi isplayed, courteously pre- 
Gounod, cnestdits bindinen, fine sets and old 
books of rare delight to the booklover. 
Phone Regent o56r. 


ART 
MARMOR BOOK & ART SHOP, 860 
6th Avenue, New York City. Books on the 
fine, industrial and applied arts, also archi- 
tecture. Prints, Etchings, Framings, etc. 
Catalogue. Open evenings. 

AUTOGRAPHS 

AUTOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES 
bought and sold. I offer collectors largest 
selection in America of original letters, 
manuscripts and documents of world- 
famous authors, generals, statesmen, 
rulers, composers, etc. New Catalogue 
sent on request. Collections, or 
small, bought for cash. Tuomas F. Map- 
IGAN (Est. 1888). Now at my new at- 
tractive shop 2 East s4th St., Corner 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THE WORLD’S MOST FAMOUS 
DEALER in Origina! Autograph Letters 
buys and sells letters of celebrities. Send 
for price list. Walter R. Sennen, 270 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. City. Publisher 
The Collector, $1, Established 1887. 
BACK NUMBERS 
MAGAZINES; 7 American or English 
iodical. Special, American Mercury, 
‘olume I to XIV, complete, $20. Maga- 
zine Excerpts. Old Prints. Quotations on 
request. List free. Tuomas M. Satis- 
pury, 78 East roth Street, New York. 


BOOK PLATES 
BOOK PLATES: Individualize Your 
Library with your Portrait on your 
Plate—drawn in the wood-cut manner. 
Also portrait Christmas Cards. Write 
for samples to... Tae Decorative Art 
Service, 239 West 28 Street, N. Y. C. 


PROTECT YOUR BOOKS with Silver 
Art Bookplates. Send roc for 64 page 
book of design and samples. Sttver MAIL 
Service, 650 Silver Bldg., 6327 Glenwood 
Ave., Uptown Chicago, Illinois. 
DRAMA 
WHY NOT PLAYS for Christmas gifts? 
Or books devoted to current movements in 
the drama. Our Christmas cards are strik- 
ingly individual. Tae Drama Boox Suop, 
Inc., 29 West 47th Street, New York. 
ETCHINGS 
ETCHINGS—At a fraction of sth Avenue 
prices. Prints of all kinds, originals and re- 
productions. Color reproductions, litho- 
graphs, and woodcuts. Art Books. Books 
in general. INTERNATIONAL Book & Art 
Suop, 3 Christopher Street. 

FIRST EDITIONS 

PLEASING PARK AVENUE. Modern 
Fiction, Modern First Editions, Limited 
Printings, the work of Bruce Rogers and 
others. Contemporary art on exhibition. 
Write or call on us. Parx-LeximvcTron 
Boo« Suor (in the lobby) 247 Park Ave., 
(46th St.) New York City. 
RARE MODERN FIRST EDITIONS. 
Catalogues and special quotations gratis. 
Berrrau Rora, 76a Davies Street, Lon- 
don W. 1, England. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


FRENCH CHRISTMAS CARDS, New 
smart importations, Special Assortments, 
2, 3 or 5 Dollars postpaid. Order your 
beautiful Christmas “ Illustration” now, at 
$2.25 postpaid. “Petit Larousse Illustre” 
Famous French dictionary, 1929 Edition 
$2.40 postpaid. Also all French s and 
M ines at r ble prices. Catalogue 
& (stamps). Tae Frenca BookMAN, 202 
est 96 Street, New York City. 








SCIENTIFIC AND ART publications in 
all Languages. Medical Books. Technical 
Books. General Literature. Agents for 
the famous Tauchnitz Collection of British 
Authors. Cata free. B. WesTer- 
MANN Co., Inc.,13 West 46th St., New York. 


GENERAL 
MUSICIANS of the day enjoy reading 
the very intellectual Lasthone Maga- 
zine—the , living artists — 
ing to it. : 25 cents per : 
scription: $2.00 per year. The Acsthete, 
Inc., Room 1610, 32 West Randolph 
Street, Chicago, Llinois. 





MESSRS. ELLIS, 29 New Bond Street, 
London W. 1—London’s Oldest Bookshop. 
Catalogues free. No. 253, English Verse, 
No. 254, The of Pepys; No. 256, Six- 
teenth (en 





COLLECTORS OF TYPOGRAPHY will 
find the finest assortment in the West of 
Kelmscott, Doves, Nonesuch, Bodoni 
Bremer, Grabhorn, Nash Presses. Send 
for Catalogue with John Henry Nash 
bibliography. Getser, LitrenrHat, Inc., 
336 Sutter St., San Francisco, California. 





CATALOGUE JUST OUT. A legion of 
notable and desirable books, discreetly 
chosen and priced within reason, for the 
bibliophile and general reader. Corre- 
spondence solicited. Prtican Boox 
Srore, 52 East Eighth St., New York City. 





UNUSUAL BOOKS. New Catalogue of 
© unusual and curious books now ready. 
ailed free. Catalogue of Americana, 

First Editions and Rare Books also issued. 

Scuutre’s Boox Srore, Inc., 80 Fourth 

Avenue, New York City. 





THE WALDEN BOOK SHOP, 410 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, suggests read- 
ing A. E. Coppard, Robert Nathan, T. F. 
Powys, and Martin Armstrong, with a 
view to collecting their writings in first 
editions. Catalogues quotations on 


request. 
ORIENTAL 
BOOKS ON THE EAST, from Egypt to 
iloso Religion, 


apan: Languages, Phi 7 
Lipthology olklore, Art opty its phases 
including Ceramics = —— R 

ravel, Hist elles ttres, Native 
Texts, Rare M&S., &c. The only shop 
in America that specializes in Oriental 
subjects. Send for recent catalogues. 
OrtenTALia, 59 Bank St., New York. 












OUT OF PRINT 
THAT BOOK YOU WANT—Foyles 
supply it, - conceivable subject. 
1,250,000 vols. second-hand and new 
stock, including an immense number 
of-print, Rare, First Editions, and 
authors. Twenty departmental 
logues. Outline uirements and 
terests; suitable ca’ 
sent ao S approval. 
119-125 aring Cross Road, 
England. 


q 
.-¥ 


POSTAGE STAMPS 
POSTAGE STAMPS. I buy old colle 
































tions and accumulations. Information 
pring stamp collecting cheerf oa 
verything for stamp collectors. 


ToAsPERN, Collectors Club Building, 
W. 48 St., New York. 5 


PRICE LIST, fully illustrated 
scriptive, of United States and Cami 
s ps—so cents. Also 32 

free. Specialists U. S. and Betich Ne 
American. STaNtey Grppons, Inc, 
Park Row, New York City. 


OUR BOOKLET, How To Collect St 
and 1,000 all different fine stamps for 
1928 vues List, Free on 

OrrmMaN Stamp Co., Inc., 18-20 
34th Street, New York. 








PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 
MATHILDE WEIL, Literary 
ooks, short stories, articles and 
criticized and marketed; special 
ment for Plays and motion pictures. 
Writers ORKsHOoP, INc., 135 
Fifty-eighth Street, New York. 


ARTHUR E. SCOTT, Authors’ 
and Editorial Critic. Former E 
epee Magazine. Ex o 
and revision, and marketing of 
scripts. Real editorial assistance gi 
74 ng Place, New York. 


SELL YOUR STORY! Send your 
story to Daniel O’Malley, literary 
who will sell it for you to the sul 
publications. Many writers receive 
and three thousand dollars for & 
story. Work of beginners 
close stamped envelope 
Danret O’MaAttey Co., Li 
199 East 34th Street, N. Y. 


; 


Or w ira 
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RARE BOOKS 
THE CHAUCER HEAD anne 
recent importation of a large stock @ 
century literature and drama in ¢ 
porary bindings including many first 
tions. Catalogue on request. $2 
47 Street, N. Y. C. d 


FIRST EDITIONS, FINE BINDM Brin 
Rare Books. Extra Illustrated Bat 
Autograph Letters, Old Prints, etc. Way 

for our New Catalog of and Re} Boo 
Books. We have all the good new | 
Stewart Kmp, ro E. Fourth In alll 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Out-of 
RARE AND VALUABLE Books iam: ibrar 
Connoisseur Collector. Cata ; : 
chases from the Shorter and Gosse 
ries, post free on application, 
Hotttncs’s Booxsnop, 7 Great 
Holborn, London, England ’ 


ASe 



































RARE BOOKS 


TYPOGRAPHIC TREASURES. Au- 
ic Leaves from Rare Books, Wood- 
qits, Engravings, examples of Famous 
Presses from the rsth Century onward. 
mounted with scholarly descrip- 
tins, or in portfolio collections. A 
eyes | a few choice books and MSS. always on 
d 


choic 
Send for descriptive price lists. 
new  e- so Bank Street, New York. 





ad Sets¢ | ——— 
tal BOOKLOVER’S SHOP, 127 University 
ab Place, New York City. New, old, rare 


| then B} jooks. Susan Lenox, First,—z2 vols., $8.50. 
. Form Sophocles Tragedies, London 1776, old 
Lond, all, 2 vols., $10.00; Kipling, Black Jack, 


The 


RARE BOOKS 


MONTESQUIEU’S PERSIAN LET- 
TERS. Translated with notes & memoir 
on the author by John Davidson, with 
portrait & 8 etchings by E. de Beaumont. 
2 vols., 1892. One of sco num- 
bered copies, rst Ed. $20.00. ICHOLAS 
L. Brown, 276 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


MYERS & CO., Fine and Rare Books 
Autograph Letters, Illuminated Manu- 
scripts, etc. Catalogues post free. 102 
New Bond Street, London W. 1, England. 


UNUSUAL CATALOGUE of limited 
editions, private press items, illustrated 
reprints, esoterica, etc., mailed upon re- 
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RARE BOOKS 
NONESUCH PRESS. Random House 
offers for sale some of the rarest of the 
early issues of the Nonesuch Press. We 
are the American agents for this and other 
important private presses. Inquiries in- 
vited. Write to Ranpom Houser, Inc., 
Room 500, 20 East 57 St., New York City. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
PARTICULARS of Dr. Esenwein’s fa- 
mous forty-lesson course in Short-Story 
Writing and sample copy of the Writers’ 
Monthly, free. Write today. Tue Home 


First—$7.50; Hafiz, McCarthy translation, uest. 
1 of 60, vellum, $8.50. 





Eastern Book 
roadway, New York City. Springfield, Mass. 


BUREAU, 921 CoRRESPONDENCE Dept. 1, 





EXCEPTIONAL ITEMS 


HAUKSBEE, Experiments . . on Light and Electricity, 
London, 1709. First Edition, with plates. Very rare. 
Make offer. & MEMOIRES du Comte de Grammont, 
Londres, 1799. The famous quarto edition with 72 en- 
graved portraits. Original MS contract between Grammont 

Duc de Mazarin concerning Charles [1 debts in- 
serted. Full leather. $25.00 


Box 7 THe AMERICAN Mercury, 730 FirtH Ave., N_Y. 


Books for Christmas 


The fun of giving with none of the drudgery. 
Book gifts in gay imported wrappings sent 
anywhere. Free deliveries in the U. S. Send 
for our illustrated Christmas catalog. 


THE POST BOX BOOKSHOP 
36 EAST 48th STREET NEW YORK 

































or A GEORGE 
ia) siete, SHAW 
x ALL FIRST EDITIONS 

Pamphlets, Autographed 


Letters and Manuscripts 

























| your 

“y Association Items 

— Will purchase for immediate cash 

Pa THARRY STONE 22s, 
‘~0 

noes A Secluded, Quiet Reading Room 

. in where booklovers can browse in a 

% " congenial atmosphere in our 







NEW FIFTH AVENUE STORE 


_ 
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Algonquin 7880-7881 Open Evenings 
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oy Bringing the English shop idea to New York. 

aa ' an innovation | 

a 1} BOOKS: OLD, RARE and NEW : 

urth all departments of Ace: Geienen, ond em ; 
-Prin 50ks s' ied. talogu . ~ 

oaks fe Libraries purchased. iow Books cand post fi > > 

Sec | PAUBER and PINE BOOK SHOPS, Inc. 

ion, ; 66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK > 






FIRST EDITIONS 
MANUSCRIPTS PHOENIX. 


AUTOGRAPH 








se ewe ee eee 





FIRST EDITIONS, RARE § 
BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS § 

MANUSCRIPTS 
[Catalogues Issued] 


JAMES F. DRAKE, Inc. 
14 W. 40 St., N. Y. C. 


APM PRR RAR APARA PAPA PARAP AAA RARARARARA RAE 


SEEEESESEEEEEEEESEESESE ESS 
¢ RARE BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS 


First Editions bought and sold. 


Catalogues mailed. — 
Correspondence invited. 


ERNEST DRESSEL NORTH 
587 Fifth Avenue New York 
SHSSSESSESSESESSESSESSESESSESCESE SS 


New 1928 catalogue—10,000 titles ready for mailing! 


GERMAN BOOKS 


Fiction (classic & modern)—History & Politics— Biography 
Art (800 titles)— Philosophy— Travel 
BEYER’S 8 East 29th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


For Literary Workers 


HANDBOOK FOR 
READERS AND WRITERS 


Over 15,000 references. Literary and 
other little-known facts, not found in 
dictionary or encyclopaedia. From 
Mythological times to the present year! 
A Literary Repast! Send for full de- 


scription. 
$3.50 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 393 4th Ave.. NewYork 
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BLACK SUN PRESS 
EDITIONS NARCISSE 
PARIS 


Announce an Edition de Luxe 


of 
The Birthday of the Infanta 


by Oscar Wilde 
in Hand-Set Astrée with nine illustrations 
by Alastair 


It is strictly limited to Nine Copies on 
Japanese Vellum lettered A to I, each copy 
supplemented by one of the original Ala- 
stair drawings (Price 2.500 francs or 
$100); one hundred copies on Hollande 
Van Gelder Zonen numbered 1 to 100 
(Price 250 francs or $10) and four copies 
hors commerce marked 


I, i, ti, V 


= 


Edition is sold at the Bookshop of 


Harry F. Marks, 
31 West Forty-Seventh Street, New York 















“As absorbing as a book of fiction.”— 
Syracuse Post Standard. 


CROWELL’S DICTIONARY 
of ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


and Handbook of American Usage 
By Maurice H. Weseen 
$4.50 


“Deserves a place at the elbow of every 
writer and reader who wants to under- 
stand his native tongue and use it with 
precision.”—N. Y. Times. 


Send for sample pages. 














THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO., 393 4th Ave., New York 






A Phenomenal Succe 


me 


WHY WE 
MISBEHAVE 


by Dr. Samuel D. Schmalhausen 
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Ww our business is almost 
exclusively with regular 
publishing houses, we also 
manufacture books for the oc- 
casional publisher or author. 
In addition to the most care- 
ful workmanship throughout, 
the author-publisher receives, 
as a part of our service, the ben- 
efit of our extensive experience 
in planning and design- 
ing his book. 


The 
VAIL-BALLOU PRESS 


Main Office and Factory: Binghamton, N.Y. 
New York Office: 200 Fifth Avenue 

















Complete 


MACAULAY Publishers NEW YC 
Book 
Manufac- 


ie 
turing 














H. WoLF 





Sanat .< 
ic 














Capacity 
in N. Y. 
508-534 West 26th St} 
NEW YORK 
Telephone, Chickering 8667 }) 








Let us es- 

timate on 

your next 
book 
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By the Author of MICROBE HUNTERS 


t HUNGER 
“il FIGHTERS 


By Paul de Kruif 


“Better than ‘Microbe Hun- 
ters’, good as I thought that 
to be."—LOGAN CLEN- 
DENING in the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. Illustrated, $3.00 






























"Ie has the same firm texture as WIL- 
LIAM.”—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


THE VICAR’S 
DAUGHTER 


By E. H. Young 


“To read a novel of quiet English family 
life such as this distinguished story by E. H. 
Young is really to taste the alien quality 
of England.”—N. Y. Herald Tribune. $2.50 














NEW SONGS for 
NEW VOICES 


Louis Untermeyer chose 
the poems, by Carl Sand- 
burg, Walter de la Mare, 
Elinor Wylie, Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, etc. 

Qlara and David Mannes 


















chose the music. Peggy 
Bacon made the illustra- 
tions. ‘‘One of those rare 
fine books, discovery of 
which delights ou for 
days.’’—Chicago News. 
$5.00 














Everyone is discussing this amazing book 


ORLANDO 


By Virginia Woolf 


You will find yourself reading with eager delight 
this story of a ~_ — who, as REBECCA 
wx was ‘‘born 
the days of Queen Eliza beth. 
is A today, and feels no 
ill consequences from having 


woman.” Jilustrated. $3.00. 











By the Author of GREEN FOREST, ete. 


A MAN CAN 
BUILD A HOUSE 


By Nathalie Colby 


The author of “Green Forest” turns again 
to New York for her new novel; not the 
society scene, but the people who dwell in 
New York’s democratically elaborate apart- 
ment houses. $2.50 


GOOD MORNING 
AMERICA 


By Carl 
Sandburg 


“One of the most im- 
portant contributions to 
American poetry of some 
years.” —Fanny Butcher 
in the Chicago Tribune. 
$3.00 


More Books to Check for Christmas: 








MOSES (A Novel) by Louis Unter- 
meyer $2.50 


CIVILIZATION by Clive Bell $2.00 
AMERICA COMES OF AGE by André 









Siegfried $3.00 
CONQUEST: America’s Painless Im- 
perialism by John Carter $2.50 








COLLECTED POEMS by Margaret Wid- 
demer $2.50 
SWEET WATER AND BITTER by 


Virginia Moore $1.75 
THE SOUL OF CHINA by Richard 
Wilhelm $3.75 


TROUPERS OF THE GOLD COAST 
or The Rise of Lotta Crabtree by Con- 
stance Rourke $3.50 








Harcourt, Brace and Company 383 mavison avenue New York 
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The Master of Modern Biography Writes 
the Story of the Virgin Queen and Her 


Last Great Love Sn 


EL] LAB See 


ESSEX 
rok in it a 


LYTTON STRACHEY 
Author of | UEEN VICTORIA 


IX YEARS after 

his “Queen 
Victoria” made 
the writing of bi- 
ography a new 
art, Lytton Stra- 
chey turns to Eng- 
land's golden age 
and creates from 
the enigmatic fig- 
ure of the Virgin 
Queen a passion- 
ate, lonely, hesi- 





tating woman, 
harassed by her 
love for a younger 
man. Here is a 
book which will 
eventually be read 
by everyone for 
its brilliance, its 
scholarship, and 
its humanity. 


To be published 
Decemter first 


Illustrated, $3.75 


Harcourt. Brace and Company 
383 MADISON, AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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A man needs sound advice for an investment decision. He 
gets it quickly through a call to the nearest National City 
office. This office is a unit in a country-wide system of simi- 
lar offices in 50 American cities interconnected by 11,000 
miles of private wires. It has contact as well with principal 
financial centers abroad. Whenever you have money to 
invest or want up-to-the-minute facts on your present 
holdings we invite you to make use of this equipment. 
Meanwhile let us send you our latest list covering a broad 
range of carefully investigated securities. 





The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 








Offices or representatives in the principal cities of the United States, Canada, Europe, 
China, Japan, India, Australia, South America, Central America and the West Indies. 
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Answering every question 


of luxury... speed... 


convenience of departure 


No other route offers so many fine 
trains as the Union Pacific—provid- 
ing every class of modernaccommo- 
dations from Chicago and St. Louis. 
From Chicago, 63 hour de luxe 
extra-fare all-Pullman trains; no- 
extra-fare all-Pullman trains; 
trains with tourist sleeping cars and 
chair cars. Famous Overland 
Route dining cars on all trains serv- 


ing all meals. 


Pacemakers to the Pacific 
Barber, bath, valet, maid, on 
both trains. $10 extra fare. 


Los Angeles Limited. 63 hours from Chicago 
to Southern Califormia. Leaves 8:10 p. m. 


San Francisco Overland Limited. Only 63 
hour train to Golden Gate. Leaves i- 
cago 8:10 p. m. 


Ask for our handsome California booklet 
and complete train information. 


C. J. COLLINS, Gen’! Pase’r Agt., a 276 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


[ THE OVERLAND ROUTE 
Ixvi 












Editorial 
NOTES 


The large number of MSS. received 1 
impossible to select the winner ¢ 
Journalism competition in time t 
it in this number, as was plann 
these back pages go to press later th 
main body of the magazine, and 
possible to announce the prize-wing 
is Mr. Richard Owen Boyer, a repa 
the Dallas (Texas) Daily Times Hi 
His article, ‘“The Trade of the Jo 
will be published in January. 


Lewis Mumford’s article in this j 
“The Writing of ‘Moby-Dick,’” 
form part of a book on Melville to 
published next month. Mr. Mumford) 
one of the most competent of the you 
literary and art critics, and has been 
frequent contributor to the reviews. 
other articles for Taz AMericaNn Marcu 
have been the following: ‘‘Architecny 
and the Machine,’’ September, 1924; “D 
astated Regions,’’ October, 1924; “4 
thetics: A Palaver,’’ November, 1 
“*Towers,’’ February, 1925; ““The Poi 
of Good Taste,’’ September, 1925; “ 
bolic Architecture,’’ June, 1926; ° 
Origins of the American Mind,” Juh 
1926; and ‘““The Machine and its 
ucts,’” January, 1927. 

Mr. Mumford was born at Fi 
Long Island, on October 19, 1895. He 
to the New York public schools and 
graduated from the Stuyvesant Hig 
school with an elementary technical # 
scientific education. He began writing 
popular electrical magazines at f 
and at eighteen contributed an article 
a short story to the Forum. By that 
he says, 









Continued on page lxviii 
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you) Where working together is everything 


ws. fi An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 








Ir 1s the aim of the Bell Sys- 
tem that anyone anywhere in 
the country can pick up a tele- 
phone and talk to anyone 
anywhere else clearly and without de- 
lay. That is the meaning of universal 
service. To provide it, the means of 
telephoning must be uniformly good. 
Each of the 24 operating companies of 
the Bell System has full access to all 
the improvements and methods that 
are continually being made. 

There are 5000 workers on the staffs 
of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company and the Bell Labora- 
tories whose sole occupation is to de- 
velop constantly improving methods 
and equipment for the 350,000 em- 
ployees of the Bell System to use in 





serving the public. The re- 
sults of the efforts are evident, 
not only in the extension of 
telephone service across the 
Atlantic, but in the constantly im- 
proving local and long distance service 
at home. 

The very nature of the telephone 
business necessitates a single intercon- 
nected system. The American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company ac- 
cepts its responsibility for a nation- 
wide telephone service as a public 
trust. 

It is fundamental in the policy of the 
Company that all earnings after regu- 
lar dividends and a surplus for finan- 
cial security be used to give more and 
better service to the public. 
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A Cunard Introduction to 
the Tropics ...The Franconia 
West Indies Cruise ... 


A giant Cunarder. takes the 
Caribbean as a sort of cocktail 
.- - Before she sails on her mag- 
nificent World Cruise, the 
Franconia intends to see the 
Old Year die in mocn-kissed 
carnival in Havana... She will 
visit Port-au-Prince . .. Kingston 
.-- Colon... Nassau. . . Every 
day on board will be a sun- 
drenched interlude between one 
fascinating port and the next... 
Her sports space is the best afloat 
... her staterooms a miracle of 
comfort . . . and her Cruise ser- 
vice the pride of the Cunard fleet, 





Three 16 day cruises . . . $200 up 
Visiting Port-au-Prince, Kingston, Colon, 


vana, Nassau 
Ss. 8. FRANCONIA— 


From N.Y.... Dec. 1 and Dec. 20, 1928 
S. S. SCYTHIA— 
Bemis Be « ce 6 Jan. 7, 1929 


Two 31 day cruises... $300 up 
Visiting Nassau, Havana, Port-au-Prince, 
am oe Cristobal, Curacao, La Guayra, 

Tri iniq .B | San Juan, 
a; 


S. S. CALIFORNIA— 
From N. Y. . . . Jan. 19 and Feb. 23, 1929 


Every Saturday to Havana by the 
Transatlantic Liner Caronia . . . 


Every luxury of a great Cunarder ... 
from N. Y.... Jan. 5 to March 16, 1929 














For further information apply to 
your local agent 


CUNARD-ANCHOR 
WEST INDIES CRUISES 
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Editorial NOTES 
Continued from page xvi 





I had decided to be neither a newspaper ma 
nor an engineer. My education went on ing 
desultory fashion at the College of the Ciy 
of New York, Columbia University, and Wah. 
ington Square College. Hoping to become 4 
professional philosopher I started to takes 
degree at City College, only to be sent int 
retirement at nineteen because of ill 

but my essential education was conti 
through explorations of various cities, through 
the libraries and museums, through occasional 
occupational experiences, and through contat 
with three or four people. By 1918 my body 
was sound enough to serve as cannon-fodder, 
but it didn’t get nearer active service thana 
Navy training-station. In 1919 I began wri 
reviews, and shortly after became an assod 
editor of the fortnightly Dial. In 1920 I 
to London as acting editor of the Sociologial 
Review; since when, except for short terms 
teacher and lecturer, I have held no reg 
post. During the Freeman's existence I 
many signed and unsigned pieces for that pap 
I have written considerably for the New 
public, the Journal of the American Inititute 
Archites, and a scattering of other journ 
In 1922 I published “The Story of Utopias; 
in 1924, ‘Sticks and Stones"’; and in 1926, ° 
Golden Day.”’ At present I am one of the edt 
tors of “The American Caravan,”’ Like Teufele 
drockh, I have specialized in things-in-general, 





Tue AMERICAN Mercury herewith presets 
a few more extracts from the style booki 
has in preparation. Friends are invited ® 
send in comments on these rules, or 
suggest additional ones. 


25. The words ffreet, avenue and place are to be 
in lower case. Thus, Magnolia Street, Sixth avenm, 
Morton place. But when they refer to thorough 
fares that have taken on a representational 
meaning, and do not designate a mere address, 
they are to be capitalized. Thus, Wall Street was 
greatly impressed with the Coolidge idealism, 
but Mortimer L. Svinack’s offices are still at = 
Wall Street. 

26. The words mountain, lake, bay, river, ont, 
pond, etc., are to be in lower case when they 
appear after a proper noun or adjective, bet 
when they refer to a large geographical on” 
or come before a proper noun or adjectival 
phrase, they are to be capitalized. Thus, But 
mountain, Moosehead lake, Hudson bay, Mississif? 


Continued on page Ixx 
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VARANTEED 


UNITED 
FIRST MORTGAGE 









BONDS 










Guaranteed United First Mortgage Bonds 
offer the investor a generous yield, coupled 
with unusual safety. 


The interest and principal payments on 
the underlying first mortgages are guar- 
anteed by: 


The United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company 
Resources—$56,000,000 
or 
The Maryland Casualty Company 
of Baltimore 
Resources—$44,000,000 





ParkAsEAbeS FEREALPE 


a 
& 


In addition to this surety company 
guarantee, United Bonds carry our 
own guarantee, backed by resources 
of $19,000,000. 


zg iFeg 


rited 1 




















, or . , 
For further information, ask your 
. banker or investment broker, or 
<a write us direct. 
ood 
on UNITED STATES MORTGAGE 
- BOND COMPANY 
alien Howard C. Wade, President 
an 310 U.S. Mortgage Building, Detroit, Michigan 
Resources more than $19,000,000, 
In Canada: United Bond Company, Ltd., Toronto and 
, oreth, Windsor , Ontario 
y they 
2, but 
ro UNITED 
, Beat FIRST MORTGAGE Rea 
it a BONDS {! ¢3 
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with the 


ESOLUTE' 


CE aboard the “Queen of 
Cruising Steamships” re- 
morseless winterisonlya meen 
of a bad dream.—Sun painted 
hours passin leisurely procession 
over cobalt or emerald seas. 


You visit far, strange lands in 
their gayest moods — Cairo, at 
the height of the social season— 
India, in February's May-like 
mildness—Chinain early spring- 
time— gorgeous Japan a-bloom 
with brilliant kimonos and 
cherry 


And always you return from ex- 
oticdelight tohome-like comfort. 
—From the dynasty of Rameses 
Il tothe luxury ofa Park Avenue 
Hotel and the amenities of a 
Terrace Cafe. From alabaster 
and ebony to the quiet peace of 
a spacious stateroom — and the 
joys of a cuisine that brooks 
no rival. 


30 Countries— 
63 Cities — 140 Days 
37,849 miles on Land and Sea. 


Eastward from New York 
JANUARY 7, 1929 


Rates $2,000 up, include an extra- 
ordinary program of shore excursions 


Hamepurc-AmERICcCAN LINE 
39 Broadway, New York 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles.St. Louis, Montreal and Winnipeg, 


or local tourist Agents 
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Editorial NOTES 
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river, Stone creek, Spot pond, but Mount Rainin, 
Lake Placid, the Great Lakes, and the Bay of Biscay. 

27. The article she is always to be put befor 
Rev., Hon., and their analogues. Thus, the Rey, 
Mordecai Ham, the Hon. Thomas J. Heflin. 

28. All sums of money are to be put in figures, 
save in dialogue. Thus, $14.50, not fourteen dal. 
lars and a half. 

29. The same is to apply to the hours of the 
clock. Thus, 2 p. M., not two p. M. But two o'dad 
and half pai two, of course, may be used. The 
abbreviations p. M., a. M. and M. are to be in 
small caps. 

30. In ordinary matter all figures above 10 
are to be set forth as figures; those below arew 
be spelled out. 

31. Such words as telephone, advertisement and 
automobile are always to be spelled out in full} 
Phone, ad and auto are barred. Except in diel 
logue, of course. 

32. All new spelling forms, such as thy, 
thoro, thru are barred. They are to be spelled out: 
thus, though, thorough, through. 

33. All right is always to appear as 
words, never as alright. So with on to. 

34. In so far is always to appear as t 
words; never as insofar. 

35. The titles of books are to appear i 
quotes. Thus, ‘‘Just Folks,’ by Eddie 
“The Bridge of San Luis Rey,’’ by Thom 
Wilder. 

36. The titles of newspapers and magazi 
are to appear in italics, but the name of thecit 
and the preceding article are to be in 10 
Thus, the New York Times, the Nation, ¢ 
Century. 

37. The names of steamers and airships are 
be in italics. Thus, the Mauretania, the Graf 
pelin. But the names of trains are to be in romaiyl 
Thus, the Knickerbocker, the Twentiel 
Century, the Flamingo. 

38. The titles of symphonies are to be in mg 
man with initial capitals, and so are their seriall 
numbers. Thus, the Unfinished, Brahmg 
Third, Beethoven's Seventh Symphony. 

39. The names of salient charters, laws 
other similar documents are to be capitalial] 
Thus, Declaration of Independence, Constitel) 
tion, Espionage Act, Eighteenth Amend 
Bill of Rights, Articles of War, Magna Chat 
Act of Union, Mann Act, Dred Scott Decisiot 
Force Bill. But a and bill are not to bea 
talized when they designate some statute @ 
proposed statute of minor importance. 
tion, when it refers to a State constitution, 
better be kept in lower case. 
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overnments see the light — 


That the ballrooms of Versailles might blaze with myriad 
lights, a despotic king taxed the windows and the candles of ' 
the poor, so that they sat in darkness. 


This was cruel extortion. 


Modern governments i the furnishing to all the 
people of such basic needs as light, water, and energy, upon 
terms just, both to the producer and to the customer. 


This is wise regulation. 


Nothing has contributed more to the usefulness and 
stability of our subsidiaries in the sixteen states where they 
operate than the protection given by this assurance of fair 
pay in return for good service. 


An Industry That Never Shuts Down 


AMERICAN WATER WORKS» LECTRIC (OMPANY 


INCORPORATED 











Lois _ 
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Your | 
aboard the Leviathan 


A LUXURIOUS ROOM. Breakfast in bed. 
The morning sun through your pes 
hole. Your private bath, with fresh and salt 
water, hot or cold. Your ready telephone. 
A home-like room. A room you'll learn 
to love even in the short time you're at sea. 
Cozy. Especially on a winter evening, with 
your fire-place glowing so cheerily. The 
feel of thick, warm carpets under foot; etch- 
ings and prints on the wall; restful; quiet. 
Your home at sea— your American home. 
Luxurious ; home-like ; cozy. All through 
the ship. On the first class liner, Leviathan; 
on the cabin ships, George Washington, 
America, lic, Pres. Harding, Pres. Roosevelt. 
Ask your friends who have traveled; then 
see your ——_ a ~ nie about rates, 
sailings from New York, European ports 
of call 7 


and about your reservation. 





Telephone WHI tehall 2800 


United States Lines 


New York City 


Forty-five Broadway 











Continued from front advertising section, 





THE BOY'S BOOK OF CAMP LIFE, 

By Elon Jessup. E. P. Dutton & 
$1.50 7% X 534; 290 pp. New Y; 
For boys who plan to camp or hike next Sy 
this book is full of suggestions for choosing q 
sites, pitching tents, the choice of tools and cook 
equipment, and first-aid methods. There are illy 

tions by Charles E. Cartwright. 





WILD FLOWERS AND ELVES. 
By Elsie-Jean. Thomas Nelson & 
$1.50 10% x 7%; 38 pp. New Yi 
The author has written a verse for each wild fl 
and accompanies it by a note telling when the fl 
appears, its colors, where it is found, and a des 
tion of the stem and leaves. Gerta Ries has used 
flowers as headdresses for the elves. 





PINOCCHIO. 
By C. Collodi. Thomas Nelson @ 
$1.50 8 x 6; 239 pp. New Y 


An Italian carpenter makes Pinocchio, a pupal 
come to life and sends him forth to swim acros 
Atlantic. In this country he makes many friends 
has quaint experiences, but he is loyal to Gepetto 
made him, and returns to Naples. The illustrations 
K. Wiese are very good. 


A HAT-TUB TALE. 
By Caroline D. Emerson. E. P. Dutton & 
$2.50 8% x 64; 185 pp. New Yi 
The story of the nonsensical doings of two li 
animals, Nip and Tuck, who sally forth in a hat 
in the Bay of Fundy, where they meet pirates and 
into adventure and treasure. The drawings by li 
Lenski are very amusing. 








TRAVEL 
THE SOUL OF THE EAST. 
By Marcus Ebrenpreis. The Viking 
$2.50 7% X §; 209 pp. New ¥ 


These observations upon Dr. Ehrenpreis’s t 
across the Levant, through Greece and Egypt to 
tine, are at once astute and sympathetic. Begiosl 
with a frank distaste for the slovenliness and ¢ 
fusion of the Near East, he becomes more and 
embued with the Oriental spirit until he ends wi | 
lyrical plea for a wider understanding of the Ori 
soul. 





TEN WEEKS WITH CHINESE BANDITS. 
By Harvey J. Howard. Dodd, Mead & 
$3 8% x $4; 272 pp. New ¥ 
Dr. Howard, who is professor of ophthalmo 
at Peking Union Medical College, here gives # 
Continued on page Ixxvi 
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ELECTRICITY 


opens a new era of ocean travel 


NEW chapter was written in 
American marine annals 
when the S. S. California, miracu- 
lously quiet and vibrationless, yet 
alive from stem to stern with the 
power of her silent turbines, glided 
out of New York harbor on her 
maiden voyage from coast to 
coast. 


Electricity drives the California 
so efficiently that the fuel bill for 
the initial coast-to-coast trip was 
even less than the Canal tolls. 
Electricity mans the winches, 


bakes the bread, makes the ice, 
polishes the silver. And electricity 
cools the cabins of the California 
and provides her passengers with 
the comforts found in the finest 
hotels. 





This monogram appears on giant motors 
that drive the California; also on a4 
multitude of electric appliances, many 
of them like those in your own home, 
which contribute to the comfort of ber 
passengers. 


GENERALELECTRIC 
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q NATIONAL PARK > 


On your way to or from 


California 


any day -winter 
or summer ~~ 
A Santa Fe trip to Cali- 
fornia via the Grand 
Canyon is one of life’s 
most satisfying experi- 
ences. 





MO UL UO Uff! ffl) UY YL! Uff OU f° UY “UU YY UY YL? “UU YELL YL” LLY LLY PUY UY YY UYYpeeraiyy pO ay) nny 


Just stay in your com- 
fortable Santa Fe Pull- 
man until you reach 
the South rim. There, 
near the head of Bright 
Angel Trail, is El Tovar, 
one of Fred Harvey’s 
best hotels —open all 
the year. 

. Ask about our California 
Mid-Winter Escorted Tours 
—all expense. 


Mr. W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr. 
Santa Fe System Lines, 
901 Railway Exchange, Chicago 

Am interested in winter trip toCalifor- 
nia, via Grand Canyon National Park. 
Please send me folders and detailed information. 





AsO baaoQet, 
Check Lit of NEW BOOKS 
Continued from page Ixxii L 
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account of his capture and imprisonment, less tha 
a year ago, by the Black Dragon river bandits j 
Heilungchiang Province, China. It is a harrow 
tale. There are many illustrations. 


FICTION 






































NIGHTSEED. 
By H. A. Manhood. The V thing 
$2.50 734 X 5; 366 pp. New 
The sixteen stories in this collection all ¢ 
people of bruised spirits, who have at one ti 
another had hurtful things happen to them, 
remained ever in their minds. The title story 
two young lovers, Adam and Evie, who find th 
memories can be soiled by death and change. 
covery plants a rebelliousness in Adam's heart 
only the love of Evie can heal. A first book of y 
promise. Many of the stories lack the 
‘‘Nightseed"’ because of a surfeit of metaphoric 
ceits, but all of them reveal a genuine imagim 


power. 
THE FEATHERED NEST. 

By Margaret Leech. 

$2.50 734 x 5%; 318 pp. 





Horace 


The portrait of an American matriarch. 
Forster is a woman of both courage and intelli 
but she is devoured by the terrible possessive 
maternity. After the death of her husband whom 
never loved, her life is devoted to her three son 
dinand, Haskell and Carlie, and an agonizing st 
arises as they grow to maturity. She vainly t 
hold them, to subject them, but they as t 
resist her. In the end she can only cry out hop 
to Ferdinand, who is temporarily dependent 
her in the illness of his wife, ‘‘What a business 
this living! Is it all for nothing but to break 
hearts?" 


THE DEVIL. 
By Alfred Neumann. Alfred A. 
$3 8 x 5 44; 368 pp. 


Oliver Necker, the barber of Ghent—known 
Devil—and Louis XI of France are indissolubly 
through love and hate, intrigue and war, and 
all, through a metaphysical oneness of mind. © 
becomes the King’s chamberlain and secret coum 
and Louis demands Anne, his exquisitely beauty 
wife, for his mistress. She dies, and is lost to bom } 
them, and Oliver allies himself with Louis's enemi™® 
But after Louis goes down to Peronne and humble 
himself to Charles of Burgundy, the strong alii 
between them asserts itself again: Oliver returns to th 
allegiance of the King and together they triumpho® 
Louis's enemies. Louis dreads death with increas 

Continued on page Ixxviit 
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Gy After exposure— avoid Sore Throat 
“ LISTERINE 


less tha Checks it quickly 
because powerful 
against germs 



















































Sore throat is a danger signal 
of oncoming trouble—a cold or 
worse. 


It usually develops after sudden 
changes in temperature or ex- 
posure to others in overheated 
offices, germ-ridden railway 

trains, street cars and buses. 

Wet feet also encourage it. 


The moment your throat feels 
irritated, gargle with Listerine 
fullstrength. Sore throat is usu- 
ally caused by germs—and Lister- 

ine full strength kills germs. 


For example, it kills even the 
virulent B. Typhosus (typhoid) 
and M. Aureus (pus) germs in 15 
seconds, as shown by repeated 
laboratory tests. Yet it may be 
used full strength in any cavity 
of the body. Indeed, the safe 
antiseptic. 


The moment Listerine enters 
the mouth it attacks the discase- 
producing bacteria that cause you 
trouble. And unless your sore 
throat is a symptom of some more 
serious disease, calling for the 

services of a physician, Listerine 
will check it in an amazingly 
short time. 


For your own protection, keep 
a bottle in home and office. It’s 
an investment in health. Lam- 
bert Pharmacal Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


To escape a cold 


use Listerine 
this way: 


You ean materially lessen the 
risk ef catching colds by 
rinsing the hands with 
Listerine before each meal, 
the way physicians do. The 
reason for this is obvious: 


Listerine attacks the germs 


of cold on the hands, thus 66 > | 
se ote a fe GREAT!” 
when they enter the mouth 

on feed which bands have men say. They’re enthusiastic 
carried. Isn't this quick pre- about Listerine Shaving Cream. 


caution worth taking! You will be also when you try it. 


Se cool! Soe soothing! 
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CHARLES 


OF 


LONDON 





OLD 
PANELLED 
ROOMS 








NEW YORK: 2 West 56th St. 
LONDON: 56 New Bond St. 


























Tue reason why England is a land of pipe-smokers 
is no mystery to the man who has once tried 
CRAVEN MIXTURE—the discriminating Britisher’s 
favorite tobacco. Costs a little more than the domes- 
tic brands—but the first pipeful will make you glad 
you paid the difference. 

CRAVEN MIXTURE—a truly fine im- 
ported tobacco, first blended at the 
command of the Third Earl of Craven 
in 1867—can now be had at the 
better tobacconists in America and 
Canada, too. For a liberal sample 
tin, send 10c in stamps to Carreras, 
Ltd., Dept. 32, 220 Fifth Ave., 


Craven 


MIXTURE 
Imported from London 
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horror, and appeals to Oliver to establish his im 
mortality. With fanatical devotion Oliver deflecy 
upon himself Louis's reputation for cruelty, and gives 
himself up to be hanged. A gaudy tale, and a good 
piece of writing. Huntley Paterson has made the 
translation. 


STUDY IN BRONZE. 
By Esther Hyman. Henry Holt © Company 
$2.50 7% X 4M; 317 pp. New York 
Lucea Richmond, a beautiful Jamaican, daughter of 
an Englishman and a native woman, goes to London 
to live, and is soon accepted in Bohemian circles be 
cause of her charm and literary talents. She falls in 
love with Ronald Petty, a young Englishman, andi 
happy with him until she suddenly becomes conscious 
of her color. “‘It's strange . . . and lovely . . . being 
brown,’ he murmurs, as he kisses the curve of he 
throat. ‘She knew that he referred to her skin. ... 
It was the first time that he had referred to her color, 
and all at once she knew what the fear at the backd 
her mind had been—that he should have been ashamel 
of it, or of himself for being attracted in spite of it” 
So she bravely renounces him, with a kiss on the for 
head, and we see her at the end “stripped of her day- 
dreams, her enthusiasm, her poetry, and her frien 
ships." 








COSTUMES BY EROS. 
By Conrad Aiken. Charles Scribner's Sem 
$2 74 x §; 266 pp. New York 
“Field of Flowers” is the most distinguished stoy 
in this collection of fourteen tales of love, all d | 
civilized men and women living in populous world 
centers. It tells of the brief encounter of a man aml 
woman who were in love six yeats before. They ® 
new the affair for a while, and then the lady must 
back home. The man sets out to find a suitable preset , 
for her, searches a Japanese print shop, finds an & tireson 
quisite print entitled ‘Field of Flowers’ for a dollat, dobeli 
buys it, and then decides to keep it as a symbol of tt the wii 
beauty he has missed in his relationship witht  Condic: 
inadequate lady. A somewhat chaotic but oft | ineng 





SR IFRREREERSEERT RETEST 


brilliantly written book. tion to 
ALIMONY. When 
By Faith Baldwin. Dodd, Mead & Comp ) When i 
$2 7% X 5; 294 pp. New Yok | pastrie: 


“Cost! Cost! He'd not done paying yet! Divont ( * Luck 
Every ancestral voice within him cried out in wat / Weets, 
ing... Damn it, he couldn't sleep! . . . Divort’ 
Never! .. . Outside, the storm broke. The thunée 
crashed, and the rain pelted down, healing, oh} 66 
rivers and rivers of it. But in the bedroom storm stl ] 
muttered. There was no feeling of a lifted tension, # 

a clean washing away of rancor and dislike. They # 
Continued on page Ixxx _ 
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joke dobelievethat Luckiesdonothurt 
of the the wind or impair the physical 
ith the = condition—factsupheld by prom- 
oft: | inent athletes, who are in a posi- 
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“Reach for a Lucky when IM 
you crave something sweet 
That’s the easiest way I know jen 
to keep from getting fat”’ ea lt rs 

a of Musical J, 
e Florenz Ziegfeld, 
a Lucky Strike when you Cigpllins afhie Aaporican 
are tempted to eat between and Gladys Glad of Mr. 
meals—they satisfy the craving Ziegfcld’s new success, 
forsweets and rich pastries. That’s 
why thousands now reducing 
smoke them constantly. 
SS 
mation of the fact that Toasting 
makes Lucky Strike less irritating 


tothe throat than other ciga- 
rettes. That’s because Toasting re- 
moves impurities. Toasting also 
improves the flavor of the finest 
tobaccos. That’s whythe delicious 
toasted flavor of Luckies makes 
them a delightful alternative for 
things that make you fat. Avoid 
harmful methods to reduce. This 
way is merely common sense. 


Men who keep fit have long em- 
ployed it. They don’t believe in 
tiresome, expensive ways. They 





tion to know the truth. 
een penee effaced a oweet.- _ —— 
it comes time for pies and 
teeter (IGaner TES 
EamE: Then you'll never mise A Sandietecen 






Lucky instead 
of a sweet. 


Tt’ By toasted No Throat Irritation-No Cough. 


© 1928, The American Tobacco Co., Manufacturers 
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EMEMBER all the things 
that people used to do for 
headaches? Today, the accepted 
treatment is Bayer Aspirin. It gets 
action! Quick, complete relief—and 
no harm done. No after effects; no 
effect on the heart; nothing in a 
Bayer tablet could hurt anyone. 
Your doctor will verify this.) 
or any sort of headache, neural- 
gic pains, rheumatism—your rst 
thought should be of these tablets. 
Taken soon enough, it can head- 
off the pain altogether; even those 
pains many women have thought 
must be endured. 


COASPIRIN 


Aspirin ts the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture 
ot M ticacidester of Salicylicacid 
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there side by side as wife and husband shou 
Strangers. Sleeping together. Mr. and Mrs. 
Dane. Husband and wife. Hating each other, 
And so it goes for page after page, climax after clim 
row after row. By the end, every character has 
one or more affairs with every other 
and they are all as intricately related as a Chi 
family. 


GIANT KILLER. 7 
By Elmer Davis. The John Day Con 
$2.50 74 X §; 373 Pp- 
Mr. Davis has here employed the scriptural 
of King David in a chronicle which reveals Dav¥ 
an artist rather than a fighter, a canny politic 
expert lover; but at heart a weakling. ** Your fath 
remarks Bathsheba to Solomon on the final 
““was a gifted man. He could always get some one 
to kill his giants for him."’ It is Joab, the nephe 
David, the really great soldier, who domin 
book, who struggles all his life to raise up a f 
ful nation and who loses his life in the end. 4 








THERESA. 
By Arthur Schnitzler. Simon & 
$2.50 7M X §; 460 pp. 


Theresa's mother was a baroness and her 
officer in the army, but she finds herself 
bereft of both money and position. Whereu 
becomes the mistress of a young officer and ap 
work as a governess. Her fortunes lead her into 
succession of lovers, and her life is overshadows 
the end by the career of an illegitimate son wit 
become a thief. At forty she is an old woman, “ 
of nothing but her weariness,’ so her murder 
son has the strange effect of being committed 
corpse. A skillfully told story, notable for the 
of all its characters, yet possessing a certain me 
of tone. It is ably translated by William A. D 





THE NEW TEMPLE. 
By Johan Bojer. The Century Ca 
$2.50 7¥% X 55 341 Pp. 
This is a sequel to Bojer’s ‘“The Great 
It tells the story of Lorenz and Louise Holm, 
sent away to live with their wealthy aunt, the 
at Bruseth, respected far and wide for her pa 
rears them in the false belief that their 
stricken parents have committed some wror 
gradually come to consider her their mother, 
in turn, gives them every advantage. Louise tra! 

a while, and Lorenz is allowed to continue his 
though he has shown tendencies toward radié 
that alienate her. The main theme of the 
Continued on page Ixxxti 








for muscular aches 
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A FEW drops of ABSORBINE, JR., well 
rubbed in, will bring prompt relief. 
If the muscular pain or ache has been 
persistent, a few additional applica- 
tions may be required. If there is a 
tendency towards muscular aches, 
rub in ABSORBINE, JR. after any unu- 
sual exercise. It will keep the muscles 
in good condition. ABSORBINE, JR. is 
pleasant to use. It is not greasy and 
does not stain the skin. Its odor is 
agreeable. There are many uses for 
ABSORBINE, JR.— read “Timely Sug- 
gestions,” packed in each carton. 


Atall Druggists,$1.25. Hospitalsize,$2.50 
Send for free trial bottle 


W.F. YOUNG, Inc. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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A correct address while in 
New York is as important to 
the visitor as a card of in- 
troduction to prospective 
friends ... Residence at The 
ROOSEVELT is a hall-mark 
of good taste . . . an open 
sesame to the delights of the 
metropolis. 


1100 Rooms—Single or En Suite 


THE ROOSEVELT 


Madison Avenue at 45th St., New York 


Epwarp CLINTON FoGG 
Managing Director 
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B. B. Dorr & Co., 247 Park Avenue, New York 


Please send without charge your illustrated book 
“Cordial Cocktail Confidences"’ gM 
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Continued from page Ixxx 
————__———— 


Lorenz's search for a new faith, after his disappoint. 
ment at being left out of her will; his wanderings and 
spiritual upheavals; and his final peace with the clear. 
headed, able Louise and his aged parents. 





HEADLINES. 
By Mildred Gilman. Horace Leverigh 
$2 7% X §; 309 pp. New York 


With the half-Americanized foreigners of a Staten 
Island real-estate development as her characters, Mr. 
Gilman has written a sympathetic and highly-colored 
drama of the tabloids. Here are her chapter heads, 
which carry the story: “Grim Reaper Takes Toll”; 
““Wife-Beater Gets Stiff Term'’; ‘Coal King's Sm 
Missing Five Years Returns"’; ‘Property Loss Exceeds 
Eight Millions’; ‘‘Jazz-Mad Youth Slays Family”; 
“Mysterious Apparition Terrorizes Neighborhood"; 
“Heiress Adopts Nameless Tot’’; ‘‘Mariner’s Harbor 
Yields Mystery Body’’; “‘Woman Leaps or Falls Of 
Ferry-Boat."’ .. . And so on. An entertaining book, 
but one laboring under an obvious artificiality. Avow- 
edly realistic, it suffers from the lack of reality which 
attaches to all fiction seeking to prove a thesis. 





Ol 
PRELUDE TO A ROPE FOR MYER. IDECE) 
By L. Steni. The Dial Pres 
$2.50 7% X §; 306 pp. New York B 





This is one of those books which is entertaining for non 
a reason which the author never quite intended. Its 
the highly dramatized exposition of the character dt 
a young Jew, Myer, “in whom passion struggles 
against cynicism, idealism against brutal materialism, Yor 
until jealousy takes entire possession and drives him Fredet 
to frenzy." ‘You're a pretty filthy girl, Lorrie 
tells his lady love, whom he strangles to death” 

‘You are a damned murderess, and you'll doa murder ” Add 
one of these fine days, in that temper that makes yup 70 7 F 
lose your head and go mad. [She had once banged hit’ oT: 
in the face with a handbag; another time she vey oy 
nearly bit his ear off]. You will, I swear it. I'maot ! 
trying to be funny, or wanting to frighten you; Teel ype of th 
it to you as a simple fact, and one day you will take 












that I have been speaking the truth." moder 

Situ 

FIRE OF SPRING. > 
By Dorothy Coursen. Henry Holt oo ; 

$2.50 7 x 5; 289 pp. New Yok ph 

r 


The story of Alma Merton, aged thirteen, who g 
with her younger sister, Ethel, to visit her aunt 
uncle in a small town in the Middle West and thet 
awakens to the first pangs of love after her 
in the village tabernacle. An uneven piece of work, Th 
for a first novel it reveals an imagination wide in é 
and delightful in its grasp of detail. 
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SPUD 
MENTHOL COOLED cigarettes 


16.3% (cent.) cooler 
20 for 207 .... $192 for tin of 100 


THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Bookings 


now accepted 


: William H. 
Hotel Presidente, 
401-425 Fifth Ave., 
York City, or write 
Frederick L. Searing, 





/) 
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te, Havana, Cuba. 
Address: Telpresden. 
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HOTEL PRESIDENTE <i 
PA adds the last delightful A Kosost 
to the gayest city in A BOSS OSS 
! It invites the patron- SSE 
ee of the discriminating few SSSSSESOSOR - 






take pleasure in the best 
modern life affords. 


Situated in the finest residential section, surveying the Malecon and the sea, the Presidente 
ds apart from the clamor of the town and is en route to the Country Club, Jockey Club, the 
ino, the Yacht Clubs and the beach. 


To dine on the Roof Garden of the Presidente, twelve stories above the city, provides a 
ul memory. 







MUSIC BY A PAUL WHITEMAN ORCHESTRA 


he HOTEL PRESIDENTE 
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ant teTrTa Y all 
come sri ros ‘SOO 


Cunard supremacy! 7000 satisfied guests! 


They are our pledge for theha Tres 
mer of your life. Write for 


STUDENTS ARAVER.CUB GY) 


















8th Cruise by the famous “Rotterdam” 

Leaving ew York, Feb. 7, 1929 

PROTTERDAM™ 24, 170 te ~ “3 190 — Collece ‘Touna sone 
” 24,170 tons reg., 37,190 tons disp. 

71 Days of Delightful Diversion 54 Beyiston St.. Bester 

Ateedeatieg Momnry with an added port of call—Casablanca—the play- 


cot ~<~,€,: DEVELOP POWER 


Sedouets at your comma: 


in Eurepe, with privilege of returning on the new flag 










ship “Statendam”. 











Number of guests limited. Cost of Cruise $955 up. AT HOME 
open onde De od bi Fh Le yor cbamilins carne i toward a Bachelor deg 
Illustrated Folder “X” on request using the 450 
Four Luxury Cruises 1929 The University of of pes 
West Indies and Caribbean Gives by Correspondence 
Inqv'ra, or check advertisement to show desire mail 
Te. | LTS 
AM=— 
—_ SHORT. STORY WRITIN( 





HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State St., New York and local offices in all 
principel cities, or any authorized Steamship Agent 
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REAL TIE TWEED 
The aristocrat of all sports wear—direct from makers. 


papas as Patterns a free. = lengths by post. one? ee 
STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MA AN AGEMES 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent CIRCULATION, ETC.. REQUIRED BY 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 
















For 44 Years the Leading Institution of THE AMERICAN MERCURY 
for Dramatic and Expressional Training published monthly at Camden, N. J.. , for October, 1928 
tN 
Prepares for County of New York } ss. 
Acting Teaching Directing Before me, a Notary Putte in on and a or oe the State og coms 
sworn according . a : 
Y t the following 


Develops Poise and Personality 
Midwinter Term begins January 15th 
Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with ve 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY reverse = wee ee = 
Free Catalog describing all Courses from _ That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 


Room 255-N, CARNEGIE HALL, New York » 30 Fifth Avenue, New Yor Ht 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
















tata oe acaba a si et atte 
r "| yreein anh ties ot ee 
The Peddie School for Boys nolders owning of Walding 1 1 per cont or _more or Rr i y 
; : bonds. mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, in the 
has for more than sixty years been doing a no- None. 
Paragraphs next above, giving the namie booke: 


table work in developing leaders for college, busi- vine : ct 
AK 


ness and professional life. 
Especial emphasis on preparation for the Col- 
lege Entrance Board Examinations. More than 
ninety per cent of its graduates enter college. 
Central New Jersey, nine miles from Princeton. 
Splendid ————. All-around training. 63rd 
niki pC Oe an inerem direct or naire nthe sal ack Bontn oF oom 
Catalog and booklets on request. than as so stated b pope 


R. W. Swetland, Li; Dx, Headmaster Sworn and subscribed before me this 28th dav of § e 
Box 28 "Hightstown, N. J. (SEAL) Notary P ts PO Co. i, 365, ee 


- My Commission expires Marcb 
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) Th soft, warm Florida Sun is shining on beautiful 
i Useppa Island. Expanses of emerald green fair- 
| way stretch relaxed in the glow of the tropical 
day. It's golfing time now in Useppa. 
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et Get your clubs and your rod. Board the train and awaken one of these fine mornings 
soe wat] i the land of perpetual summer. Don’t neglect to make reservations. We are pretty well 
sana booked up, but we can still take cate of a few. Write J. F, Vallely, Useppa Inn, Useppa 
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peat ee pind, Lee County, Florida. 
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THE AMERICAN MERCURY 


> oF 


FOR JANUARY 


(Out December 24th) 


Among the contents of THE AMERICAN MERCURY 
for January will be: 


THE TRADE OF THE JOURNALIST = by Richard Owen Boyer 


This essay was awarded the prize in the Journalism Contest. Mr. Boyer 
is on the staff of the Dallas Times Herald. 


THE NORTHWEST TAKES TO POESY by James Stevens 


A paper on Col. E. Hofer and his celebrated gazette of advanced North- 
western thought, the Lariat—what they have done to the country where 
the singing of “The Chisholm Trail’ and ‘Mother Kelly” was once the 
chief zsthetic recreation of Paul Bunyan’s bully loggers. 


PENNSYLVANIA IDYL by Josephine Herbst & John Hermann 


A magnificent picture of a high moment of free American life in the 
State made immortal by Andy Mellon and Bill Vare. 


HOUSEKEEPING FACES THE STARS by Arturo F. Ratti 


Mr. Ratti, whose “Psychology as Fortune-Teller” in the November issue 
will be remembered, here considers that latest arrival in the academic 
groves, Domestic Science, or Euthenics. His discussion, as usual, is in 
the most gracious terms, and full of samples from the official literature. 


CHAUTAUQUA IN THE JAZZ AGE by Henry F. Pringle 


The sad moral decline of a celebrated Christian-American educational 
institution. 


In addition there will be the following articles: 
“The Presidential Succession,” by Judge H. H. Sawyer 
“Is Compulsory Education Justified ?”, by Professor Knight Dunlap 
“The Sports Section,” by William Henry Nugent 
“The West Point of Fundamentalism,” by W. C. Cobb 


There will be, of course, the usual departments, and one of the gayest chapters 
of “Americana” yet published. 
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THE AMERICAN MERCURY 


ree with each order 

Yo Ib. can of Old Dr. 
Mencken’s 
Hell Saltse 





— who have something to say 
—and can say it interestingly — 
are always stimulating. 

Improve the brilliance of your friends’ 
conversation. Send them Taz AMERICAN 
Mercury—the leading contemporary 
American review. Edited by H. L. 
Mencken, it presents a thoroughly 
realistic picture of the amazing spec- 
tacle that is America to-day. Its con- 
tributors are not stuffed shirts, but 
people immersed in the turbulent cur- 
rent of democratic life—lawyers, sur- 
geons, waiters, economists, convicts 


I ntelligent Conversation 


















... & better gift 


and many others, Its readers are con- 
sequently as diverse as its contributors. 
There is no other magazine like it. 


For $15.00, you can present four an- 
nual subscriptions—saving $5.00. Three 
for $12.50, saving $2.50. Two for 
$9.00 saving $1.00. And one subscrip- 
tion at $5.00. A handsome, deckle- 
edged, green card will be sent to the 
recipient, announcing the gift; and to 
you we will send an amusing souvenir 
in the form of a half-pound can of Old 
Dr. Mencken's Hell Salts, free. 





. and acan of Hell Salts to me. I enclose $- 





__-_- sss eee ee ee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


THE AMERICAN MERCURY, 730 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Please enter the foliowing subscription sending a gift card to cach with my name, 


AM-12-28 


Seeeee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee 
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HENRY GODDARD LEACH 
EDITOR 





THE AMERICAN MERCURY 


A BREAK with 


tradition 


@ Beginning with the January issue of 1929, The FORUM a 
be published in a larger page size. It will measure 8 4” by 113", 


@_In the middle of the last century it so happened that the firg 
literary magazines in America adopted a small size page. Since 
then many of our foremost magazines have imitated them so re. 
ligiously that the very size and forbidding appearance of the older 
magazines have acquired a certain tradition of distinction. 


@It should be an editor’s first concern that a page be read—and 
read with pleasure as well as profit. The FORUM’S decision to 
break with tradition has been motivated by the belief that a mag- 
azine of distinction in thought should also be distinguished in 
appearance. A larger page will not only allow a type arrangement 
easier to read than the old, but will also lend itself more readily 


to the art of the illustrator. 


@_ The new format, designed by Mr. Heyworth Campbell, will 
achieve a thoroughly modern effect without being modernistic. 
The paper stock will be heavy and firm, the printing unquestion- 
ably fine, and the magazine will open without effort. 


@ Editorially, The FORUM will adhere even more closely to th 
main tenet of its editorial faith—to present both sides—all sides— 


of every question before the American people. 











November 15, 1928 THE FORUM 
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Francis Brett Young’s New Novel 








MY BROTHER 
JONATHAN 


by the Author of LOVE IS ENOUGH 


The New York Herald Tribune says: 


“Like listening to formal organ music in a great cathedral after leaving 
a night club, senses stung by syncopated discords and emotions 
harried by perverted passions may here be laved in the cool, clear 
harmonies of a traditional form and content. . . . The portraits of 
the two elder Dakers, with their Morris and Rossetti poses, are 
unforgettable, as original and convincing as they are amusing. 
Dickens might have done them, but he would probably have fallen 
into the temptation to caricature, and Mr. Brett Young does not. 
. . » How many writers could go over the barren old ground of 
Jonathan’s “dusty damned experience” with the little cocotte in 
Paris and leave it gently glowing with color? All the scenes between 
Jonathan and Edie have this same delicate blend of beauty, subtlety 
and actuality. . . . Best of all, however, are the chapters at the end 
of the book in which Jonathan, Edie and Harold are tested in the 
crucible of passions generated by the war. The simple inevitability 





of some of the encounters in these chapters is quite beyond praise.” 


MY BROTHER JONATHAN 


Francis Brett Young’s finest novel 
At all bookshops, $3.00 








Dien 











ALFRED - A- KNOPF Hg 730 FIFTH AVE-N-Y. 
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A VARIETY OF THINGS 







| By MAX BEERBOHM “My 

| “So full of a number of treasures that it is difficult to know which to tell about ..., as! 
| Here are fantastic moral tales and fairy stories, an essay on Venice and one on carica- 
ture, a superb parody of the prose of Henry James, a play, a memoir of two imaginary 

friends ... .”—HENRY Hazuirt, in The New York Sun $3.00 $e 

Also by Max BEERBOHM: Seven Men; Yet Again as 












THE NEW IMAGE 
By CLAUDE BRAGDON 


This is a companion volume to Old Lamps for New, for in it Mr. Bragdon continues 
the discussion of such subjects as Love, Woman, and the Younger Generation, from 
the mystical point of view. It also contains essays on Architecture, the Theatre, and 
the Fourth Dimension. Illustrated by the author. $3.00 
Also by CLAUDE BRAGDON: 
Architecture and Democracy The Beautiful Necessity Four Dimensional Vistas 
Old Lamps for New Oracle A Primer of Higher Space 
Projective Ornament 



















GRIMHAVEN 
By ROBERT JOYCE TASKER 


“A notable, a keen and intensely moving account of what happens to a man in prison 
. «+ Deliberately, grimly, Robert Joyce Tasker has chosen to analyze himself, his 
feelings toward the world and the prison, and to write about what goes on there.” 
—HArrRY HANSEN, in The New York World $3.00 


















THE HAMMER AND THE SCYTHE 
Communist Russia Enters The Second Decade 
By ANNE O’HARE McCORMICK 













ALFRED - A: KNOPF gq 730 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. 


| 
| The author of this book tells what she saw, in the capital, in the towns and villages, {33 
| and in the country during her visit to Russia a year ago. What she has to say should 

interest that large body of readers which wants to know what is happening in Russia. Ge* 
That information Mrs. McCormick gives. Her book is concise, impressionistic, packed 

with facts of vital importance, and brilliantly written—a straight-forward account 
| of what one intelligent observer found. $3.50 
| At all Bookshops r 
| 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE OPENIN * 


xcii 


On Tuesday, January rst, Hotel Charlotte Harbor, Punta Gorda, Florida, 
will open for the season of 1929. Many improvements have been 


made which will add much to your visit. A large solarium, glazed 


with vita glass, has been constructed on the roof. Two new tennis 
courts, a beautiful outdoor swimming pool, 80x.176 feet, and a yacht 
basin have been built. We have devoted considerable attention to the 
golf course. It-is now full 18 holes. Every green is a grass green, and 
in perfect condition. The clay pigeon traps will, as usual, be in daily 
operation. For reservations write Peter P, Scnutt, Manager. 


HOTEL CHARLOTTE HARBOR. 


PUNTA GORDA, FLORIDA 
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A tiny Turquoise Lake lies 
placidly beneath the sky. . 
with a loveliness so rare, so 
elusive that iz has been locked 
in for life by the encircling 
arms of eternal mountains. 


LOCKED IN + FOR LIFE 


Tue most elusive thingin the world has 
been captured...and locked in for life! 
Imprisoned in the exquisite casework 
of each Hardman is the priceless treas- 
ure of atone so rich,so warm, so vibrant, 
that it has become synonymous with the 
very name of the instrument itself. 
hat Hardman tone shall live year 
after year, unchanged, undiminished 
by time. Hardman, Peck & Com- 
pany, from their 86 years of vast 
experience, have developed and 
erfected a framework for each 
instrument that is scientifically 


Hardman, Peck & 
Company have cre- 
ated pianos with a 
wide range of prices. 


: 
ARDMAN PECK & COMPANY - 





HARDMAN 


PIANOS 


433 FIFTH 


built up of twelve layers of laminated 
wood of extraordinary quality...tested 
for condition and selected with labo- 
rious care. For like the encircling arms 
of eternal mountains this rugged frame 
must withstand those forces of weather 
and wear that so constantly threaten the 
elusive beauty entrusted to its care. A 
beautifully illustrated and autographed 
forty-eight page book of famous 
artists will be sent on request. 
Please address Department M-14, 
Hardman, Peck & Company, 
433 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Purchasable on easy 

terms,and seen at 

the better dealers 
everywhere. 





THE HADDON CRAF I[SMEN 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


AVENUE ~ NEW YORK 
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You are very Wise Man . « « 


Bit nd ‘occult power is needed to telk the , ; 


the cigarette he has chadsen 1s significan 2 


CAMELS 


© 1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 














